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Ghis littl Volume is DAcdicuted, 


BY THEIR SINCERE FRIEND, 


PYE HENRY CHAVASSE 
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PREFACE, 


Tue sale of copies of this book is now to be reckoned by 
its tens of thousands! The last, the Seventh Edition, con- 
prising five thousand copies, has been rapidly exhausted; a 
new Edition, tuz Ercuru, is now urgently called for; and as 
the sale of the work is so enormous, and so extending, my 
worthy Publishers have deemed it advisable to publish of this 
edition at once seven thousand copies,—thus making of the 
two last editions alone twelve thousand copies; the two last 
editions being, in fact, equal to twelve ordinary editions! 
Moreover, this book has made me troops of friends, thus 
proving how much such a work was needed, and how thor- 
oughly my humble efforts have been appreciated. 

I have, in the [Inrropuctory Cuapter especially addressed 
to a Young Wife, had some plain and unpalatable truths to 
tell; but it is absolutely necessary for a surgeon to probe a 
serious and deep-seated wound to the bottom before he can 
perform a cure; he is sometimes compelled to give pain be- 
fore he can cure pain; he is frequently obliged to administer 
bitter medicine before sweet health can be restored. I have 
not shrunk from my duty; I have not uttered an “ uncertain 
sound :” but have, without fear or favor, boldly spoken out, 
and have proclaimed what I have deemed to be the truth; the _ 
vital importance of my subject must excuse my plain-speak 
ing and earnestness When a person is on the edge of a 
precipice, and is ready at any moment to topple over, the 
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words of warning must not be in the tones of a whisper, bland 
and gentle, but in the voice of thunder, bold and decisive. I 
have had to discourse on matters of the greatest moment to 
the well-being of wives; and have, therefore, in order not to 
be misapprehended, had to call things by their right names— 
the subject being of far too much importance to write in a 
pamby-pamby style, or to use any other language than that 
of the plainest English. 

The Introductory Chapter is, I trust, greatly improved ; 
many of the quotations are either curtailed, or are altogether 
suppressed, in order to make room, without materially in- 
creasing the size of the book, for much new and important 
matter. The remaining pages have all been carefully revised 
and corrected, and made more clear, and additional advice, 
where needed, has been supplied. I therefore hope that this 
edition will be still more worthy of its great and extending 
success, and be the humble instrument of sowing broadcast 
through our land advice most necessary for wives to know; 
and at the same time be the means of dispelling prejudices 
which, in the lying-in room, are even, in this our day, most 
rife and injurious. 

Barren wives! delicate wives! unhealthy wives! are the 
order of the day—are become institutions of the country— 
are so common as not to be considered strange, but to be, as 
a matter of course, as part and parcel of our every-day life! 
Should such things be? I emphatically say No! But then 
a thorough change, a complete reformation, must take place 
in the life and habits of a wife. It is no use blinking the 
question ; the truth, the whole truth, must come out, and the 
sooner it is told the better. Oh! it is sad that the glorious 
mission of a wife should, as it often does, end so ingloriously ! 

_Broken health, neglected duties, a childless home, blighted 
hopes, misery, and discontent. What an awful catalogue of 
the consequences of luxury, of stimulants, of fashion, of igno- 
rauce, and cf indolence—the five principal wife and babe 
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destroyers! Sure I am that the foregoing mélancholy results 
may, in the generality of cases, by timely and judicious treat- 
ment, be prevented. 

This is an age of stimulants—’tis the curse of the day; 
Wine, in excess, instead of being an element of strength, is 
one of weakness; instead of encouraging fecundity, is one of 
its greatest preventives. A lady who drinks daily five or six 
glasses of wine, is invariably weak, low, hysterical, and “nerv- 
ous,’—complaining that she can neither eat, nor sleep, nor 
take exercise ; she is totally unfit for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of either wife or mother. I shall endeavor in the fol- 
lowing pages to prove the truth of these bold assertions. 

Many. young married ladies now drink as much wine in 4 
day as their grandmothers did in a week; and which I verily 
believe is one cause of so few children, and of so much bar- 
rennéss among them. It is no use: the subject is too impor- 
tant to allow false delicacy to stand in the way of this an- 
nouncement; the truth must be told; the ulcer which is eating 
into the vitals of society must be probed; the danger, the 
folly, the wickedness of the system must be laid bare; the 
battle must be fought; and as no medical man has come for 
ward to begin the conflict, I myself boldly throw down the 
gauntlet, and will, to the best of my strength and ability, do 
battle in the cause. 

It is the abuse and not the use of wine that I am contend- 
ing against. I am not advocating teetotal principles—cer- 
tainly not. The one system is as absurd and as wrong as the 
other; extremes, either way, are most injurious to the con- 
stitution both of man and woman. ‘The advice of St. Paul 
is glorious advice: “ Use a lzttle wine for thy stomach’s sake 
and thine often infirmities ;” and again, when he says, “be 
temperate in a// things.” These are my sentiments, and which 
I have, in the following pages, so earnestly contended for. 

A lady who “cats without refreshment, and slumbers with- 
out repose,” is deeply to be pitied, even though she be as rich 
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as Croesus, or as beautiful as Venus! Nothing can compen. 
sate for the want of either sleep or appetite; life without 
proper appetite and without refreshing sleep will soon become 
a wearisome burden too heavy to bear. It is high time, when 
there are so many of the Young Wives of England, alas! too 
many, who daily “eat without refreshment,” and who nightly 
“slumber without repose,” that the subject was thoroughly 
looked into, and that proper means were suggested to abate 
the calamity. One of the principal objects of this book is 
to throw light upon the subject, and to counsel measures to 
remedy the evil. 

The large number of barren wives in England has, in these 
pages, had my careful and earnest consideration. I have en 
deavored, to the best of my ability, to point out, as far as the 
wives themselves are concerned, many of the causes, and have 
advised remedies to abate the same. It is quite time, when 
the health among the wives of the higher classes is so much 
below par, and when children among them are so few, that the 
causes should be thoroughly inquired into, and that the treat- 
ment should be extensively made known. ‘The subject is of 
immense, indeed I might even say, of national importance, 
and demands deep and earnest thought and careful investi- 
gation, as the strength and sinews of a nation depend mainly 
upon the number and healthfulness of her children. 

‘Barren land can generally, with care and skill, be made fer- 
tle; an unfruitful vine can frequently, by an experienced gar- 
dener, be converted into a fruit-bearing one; a childless wife 
can often, by judicious treatment, be made a child-bearing 
one. Few things in this world are impossible: “where there 
is a will there ss generally a way ;” but if there be a will, it 
must be a determined aud a persevering will; if there be a 
way, the way, however rough and rugged, must be trodden,— 
the rough and rugged path will, as she advances onward, be- 
come smooth and pleasant. 

It is not the poor woman, who works hard and who lives 
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hard, that is usually barren—certainly not: she has generally 
an abundance of children; but it is the rich lady—the one 
who is indolent, who lives luxuriously, and fares sumptuously 
every day—who leads a fashionable, and therefore an unnat- 
ural life—who turns night into day, who at night breathes 
suffocatingly hot rooms, who lives in a whirl of excitement, 
who retires not to rest until the small hours of the morning,— 
such a one is the one that is frequently barren ; and well she 
might be,—it would be most strange if she were not so. One 
of the objects of this book will be to point out these causes, 
and to suggest remedies for the same, and thus to stem the 
torrent, and in some measure to do away with the curse of 
barrenness which in Hngland, at the present time, so fearfully 
prevails. 

I have undertaken a responsible task, but have thrown my 
whole energy and ability into it; I therefore have no excuse 
to make that I have not thought earnestly and well upon the 
subject, or that I have written unadvisedly; my thoughts and 
studies have for years been directed to these matters. I earn- 
estly hope, then, that I have not written in vain, but that the 
seeds now sown will, in due time, bring forth much fruit. 

Although my two books—Advice to a Wife and Advice 
to a Mother—are published as separate works, they might, in 
point of fact, be considered as one volume—one only being 
the continuation of the other. Advice to a Wefe, treating on 
a mother’s own health, being, as it were, a preparation for 
Advice to a Mother on the management of her children’s 
health; it is quite necessary that the mother herself shouleé 
be healthy to have healthy children; and if she have healthy 
offspring, it is‘equally important that she should be made 
thoroughly acquainted how to keep them in health. The ob- 
ject of Advice to a Wife and Advice to a Mother is for that 
end; indeed, the acquisition and the preservation of sound 
health, of mother and of child, have, in both my books, been 
my earnest endeavor, my constant theme, the beginning and 
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the ending, the sum and the substance of my discourse, on 
which all else beside hinges. 

I again resign this book into the hands of my fair readers, 
hoping that it may be of profit and of service to them during 
the whole period of their wifehood; and especially during the 
most interesting part of their lives—in their hour of anguish 
and of trial; and that it may be the humble means of making 
a barren woman “to be a joyful mother of children.” 


PYE HENRY CHAVASSE 


Priory Hovss, OLD SquaRE, 
BipMIncHa. 
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ApvVIcEe To A WIFE. 


A good wife ie Heaven's last, beat gift to man—his angel and min- 
teter of graces innumerable—his gem of many virtues—his casket of 
jewels. Her voice is sweet music, her smiles his brightest day, her kiss 
the guardian of his innocence, her arms the pale of his safety, the balm 
of his health, the balsam of his life ; her industry his surest wealth, her 
economy his safest steward, her lips his faithful counselors, her bosom 
the softest pillow of his cares, and her prayers the ablest advocate of 
Heaven’s blessings on his head.— JEREMY TAYLOR. 


Of earthly goods, the best is a good Wife ; 
A bad, the bitterest curse of human life.—S1MonIDES. 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


1. Ir may be well—before I enter on the subjects 
of menstruation, of pregnancy, of labor, and suckling 
—to offer a few preliminary observations, especially 
addressed to a Young Wife. 


2. My subject is health—the care, the restoration, 
and the preservation of health—one of the most glori 
ous subjects that can be brought before a human being, 
and one that should engross much of our time and of 
our attention, and one that cannot be secured unless 
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it be properly attended to. The human frame is, as 
every one knows, constantly liable to be out of order ; 
it would be strange, indeed, if a beautiful and complex 
instrument like the human body were not occasionally 
out of tune: 


“Strange that a harp with a thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long.” 


3. The advice I am about to offer to my fair reader 
is of the greatest importance, and demands her deepest 
attention. How many wives are there with broken 
' health, with feeble constitutions, and with childless 
homes! Their number is legion! It is painful to con- 
template that, in our country, there are far more un- 
healthy than healthy wives! There must surely be 
numerous causes for such a state of things! A woman, 
born with every perfection, to be full of bodily infirm- 
ities! It was ordained by the Almighty that wives 
should be fruitful and multiply! Surely there must be 
something wrong in the present system if they do not 
do so! 


4. It will, in the following pages, be my object to 
point out many of the causes of so much ill health 
among wives; ill health that sometimes leads to bar- 
renness; and to suggest remedies both for the preven- 
tion and for the cure of such causes. 


5. It is an astounding and lamentable fact, that one 
out of eight—that twelve and a half per cent. of all the 
wives of England are barren, are childless! A large 
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majority of this twelve and a half per cent might be 
made fruitful, if a more judicious plan of procedure 
than is at present pursued were adopted. 


6. My anxious endeavors, in the following pages, 
will be to point out remedies for the evil, and to lay 
down rules—rules which, I hope, my fair reader will 
strenuously follow. 


1. My theme, then, is Health—the Health of Wives 
—and the object I shall constantly have in view will 
be the best means both of preserving it and of restor- 
ing it when lost. By making a wife strong, she will 
not only, in the majority of cases, be made fruitful, but 
capable of bringing healthy children into the world. 
This latter inducement is of great importance; for 
puny children are not only an anxiety to their parents, 
but a misery to themselves, and a trouble to all around! 
Besides, it is the children of England that are to be her 
future men and women—her glory and her greatness |! 
How desirable it is, then, that her children should be 
hardy and strong! 


8. A wife may be likened to a fruit tree, a child to 
its fruit. We all know that it is as impossible to have 
fine fruit from an unhealthy tree as to have a fine child 
from an unhealthy mother. In the one ease, the tree 
either does not hear fruit at all—is barren—or it bears 
undersized, tasteless fruit,—fruit which often either im- 
maturely drops from the tree, or, if plucked from the 
tree, is useless; in the other case, the wife either does 
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not bear children—she is barren—or she has frequent 
miscarriages—“ untimely fruit’—or she bears puny, 
sickly children, who often either drop into an early 
grave, or, if they live, probably drag out a miserable 
existence. You may as well expect ‘‘to gather grapes 
of thorns, or figs of thistles,” as healthy children from 
unhealthy parents | 


9. Unhealthy parents, then, as a matter of course 
have unhealthy children; this is as truly the case as 
the night follows the day, and should deter both man 
and woman so circumstanced from marrying. There 
are numerous other complaints besides scrofula and 
insanity inherited and propagated by parents. It isa 
fearful responsibility, both to men and women, if they 
be not healthy, to marry. The result must, as a matter 
of course, be misery | 


10. If a wife is to be healthy and strong, she must 
use the means—she must sow before she can reap; 
health will not come by merely wishing for it! The 
means are not always at first agreeable; but, like many 
other things, habit makes them so. Early rising, for 
instance, is not agreeable to the lazy, and to one fond 
of her bed; but it is essentially necessary to sound 
health. Exercise is not agreeable to the indolent; but 
no woman can be really strong without it. Thorough 
ablution of the whole body is distasteful and trouble- 
some to one not accustomed to much washing—to one 
laboring under a kind of hydrophobia; but there is no 
perfect health without the dazly cleansing of the whole 
skin. 


IDLENESS. 1 


11. But all these processes entail trouble. True: is 
anything in this world to be done without trouble? and 
is not the acquisition of precious health worth trouble ? 
Y 2s, it is worth more than all our other acquisitiong 
put together! Life without health is a burden; life 
with health is a joy and gladness! Up, then, and 
arouse yourself, and be doing! No time is to be lost if 
you wish to be well, to be a mother, and to be a mother 
of healthy children. The misfortune of it is, many 
ladies are more than half asleep, and are not aroused 
to danger till danger stares them in the face; they are 
not cognizant of ill health slowly creeping upon them, 
until, in too many cases, the time is gone by for relief, 
and ill health has become confirmed—has become a 
part and parcel of themselves; they do not lock the 
stable until the steed be stolen; they do not use the 
means until the means are of no avail: 


“Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to Heaven: the fated sky 
Gives us free scope; only doth backward pull 
Our slow designs, when we ourselves are dull.”* 


12. Idleness is the mother of many diseases; she 
breeds them, feeds them, and fosters them, and is, more- 
over, a great enemy to fecundity. Idleness makes 
people miserable. I have heard a young girl—sur- 
rounded with every luxury—bemoan her lot, and com- 
plain that she was most unhappy in consequence of 
not having anything to do, and who wished that she 
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had been a servant, so that she might have been 
obliged to work for her living. Idleness is certainly 
the hardest work in the world. 


13. It frequently happens that a lady, surrounded 
with every luxury and every comfort, drags out a 
miserable existence; she cannot say that she ever, 
even for a single day, really feels well and strong. 
This is not to live— 


“For life is not to live, but to be well.”* 


14. If a person be in perfect health, the very act of 
living is itself thorough enjoyment, the greatest this 
world can ever bestow. How needful it therefore is 
that all necessary instruction should be imparted to 
every Young Wife, and that proper means should, in 
every way, be used to insure health! 


15. The judicious spending of the first year of married 
life is of the greatest importance in the making and in 
the strengthening of a wife’s constitution, and in pre- 
paring her for havinga family. How sad it is, then, that 
it is the first twelve months that is, as a rule, especially 
chosen to mar and ruin her own health, and to make 
her childless! The present fashionable system of spend- 
ing the first few months of married life in a round of 
visiting, of late hours, and in close and heated rooms, 
calls loudly for a change. How many valuable lives 
have been sacrificed to such a custom! How many 
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miscarriages, premature births, and still-born children, 
have resulted therefrom! How many homes have 
been made childless—desolate—by it! Time it is 
that common-sense should take the place of such 
folly! The present system is abominable, is rotten 
at the core, and is fraught with the greatest danger 
to human life and human bappiness. How often a 
lady is, during the first year of her wifehood, gad- 
ding out night after night,—one evening to a dinner 
party, the next night to private theatricals, the third 
to an evening party, the fourth to the theater, the 
fifth to a ball, the sixth to a concert, until in some 
cases every night except Sunday night is consumed in 
this way,—coming home frequently in the small hours 
of the morning, through damp or fog, or rain or snow, 
feverish, flushed, and excited—too tired until the morn- 
ing to sleep, when she should be up, out, and about. 
When thé morning dawns she falls into a heavy, unre- 
freshing slumber, and wakes not until noon, tired, and 
unfit for the duties of the day !_ Night after night—gas, 
crowded rooms, carbonic acid gas, late hours, wine, and 
excitement are her portion. As long as such a plan is 
adopted the preacher preacheth but in vain. Night 
after night, week after week, month after month, this 
game is carricd on, until at length either an illness or 
broken health supervenes. Surely these are not the 
best means to insure health and a family and healthy 
progeny! The fact is, a wife nowadays is too artifi- 
cial ; she lives on excitement; it is like drinking no 
wine but champagne, and, like champagne taken in 
excess, it soon plays sad havoc with her constitution. 
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The pure and exquisite enjoyments of nature are with 
her too commonplace, tame, low, and vulgar. How little 
does such a wife know of the domestic happiness so 
graphically and sweetly described by that poct of the 
affections, Cowper : 


“Fireside enjoyments, home-born happiness, 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturb’d retirement, and the hours 
Of long uninterrupted evening, know.” 


16. A fashionable lady might say, “I cannot give 
up fashionable amusements; I must enjoy myself as 
others do; I might as well be out of the world as out 
of the fashion.” To such a one I reply, “I myself 
am not a fashionist—it is not in my line; and as in the 
following pages I have to tell some plain unvarnished 
truths, my advice to you is, Close this book at once and 
read no more of it, as such a work as this cannot be of 
the slightest use to you, however it might be to one who 
values health ‘as a jewel of great price’—as one of her 
most precious earthly possessions.” Really the subject 
is assuming such a serious aspect that it behooves a 
medical man to speak out plainly and unreservedly, and 
to call things by their right names. Fashion is often- 
times but another name for suicide and for baby-slaugh- 
ter—for ‘massacre of the innocents!” God help the poer 
unfortunate little child whose mother is a votary of 
fashion, who spends her time in a round and whirl of 
fashionable life, and leaves her child to the tender mer- 
cies of servants, who “gang their ain gait,” and leave 
their little charge to dc the same. Such a mother is 
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more unnatural than a wild beast; for « wild beast, as 
a rule, is gentle, tender, and attentive to its offspring, 
scarcely ever for a moment allowing its young to be out 
ofits sight. Truly, fashionable life deadens the feelings 
and affections. Iam quite aware that what I have just 
now written will, by many fashionable ladies, be poob- 
poohed, and be passed by as “the idle wind.” They 
love their pleasures far above either their own or their 
children’s health, and will not allow anything, however 
precious, to interfere with them; but still I have con- 
fidence that many of my judicious readers will see the 
truth and justness of my remarks, and will profit by 
them. 


17. A round of visiting, a succession of rich living, 
and a want of rest during the first year of a wife’s life, 
often plays sad havoc with her health, and takes away 
years from her existence. Moreover, such proceedings 
often mar the chances of her ever becoming a mother, and 
then she will have real cause to grieve over her fatuity. 


18. A French poet once sung that a house without a 
child is like a garden without a flower, or like a cage 
without a bird. The love of offspring is one of the 
strongest instincts implanted in woman; there is no- 
thing that will compensate for the want of children. a 
wife yearns for them ; they are as necessary to her hap- 
piness as the food she eats and as the air she breathes. 
If this be true—which, I think, cannot be gainsayed— 
how important is our subject,—one of the most impor- 
tant that can in this world engage one’s attention, re 
quiring deep consideration and earnest study. 
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19. The first year of a married woman’s life gener: 
ally determines whether, for the remainder of her ex- 
istence, she shall be healthy and strong, or shall be 
delicate and weak; whether she shall be the mother of 
fine, healthy children, or—if, indeed, she be a mother 
at all—of sickly, undersized offspring— 


“ Born but to weep, and destined to sustain 
A youth of wretchedness, an age of pain.” * 


If she be not a parent, her mission in life will be only 
half performed, and she will be robbed of tbe greatest 
happiness this world can afford. The delight of a 
mother, on first calling a child her own, is exquisite, 
and is beautifully expressed in the following liaes— 


“Tie was my ain, and dear to me 
As the heather-bell to the honey-bee, 
Or the braird to the mountain hare.” T 


20. I should recommend a young wife to remember 
the momentous mission she has to fulfill; to ponder on 
the importance of bringing healthy children inte the 
world; to bear in mind the high duties that she owes 
herself, her husband, her children, and society ; to con- 
sider well the value of health—‘The first wealth is 
health; and never to forget that “life has its dut'es 
ever.”§ 


* The Nurse; a Poem. Translated frm the Italian of 
Luigi Tausillo by William Roscoe. 

} Good Words, July, 1862. } Emerson 

¢ Douglas Jerrold 
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21. A young married lady ought at once to com 
mence to takeregular and systematic out-door exercise, 
which might be done without in the least interfering 
with her household duties. There are few things more 
conducive to health than walking exercise; and one 
advantage of our climate is, that there are but few 
days in the year in which, at some period of the day, 
it might not be taken. Walking—I mean a walk, not 
a stroll—isa glorious exercise ; it expands the chest and 
throws back the shoulders ; it strengthens the muscles; 
it promotes digestion, making a person digest almost 
any kind of food; it tends to open the bowels, and is 
better than any aperient pill ever invented ; it clears 
the complexion, giving roses to the cheeks and bril- 
liancy to the eye, and, in point of fact, is one of the 
greatest beautifiers in the world. It exhilarates the 
spirits like a glass of champagne, but, unlike cham- 
pagne, it never leaves a headache behind. If ladies 
would walk more than they do, there would be fewer 
lackadaisical, useless, complaining wives than there at 
present are; and, instead of having a race of puny chil- 
dren, we should have a race of giants. Walking ex- 
ercise is worthy of all commendation, and is indispens- 
able to content, health, strength, and comeliness. Of 
course, if a lady be pregnant, walking must then be 
cautiously pursued ; but still, walking in moderation is 
even then absolutely necessary, and tends to keep off 
many of the wretchedly depressing symptoms, often, 
especially in a first pregnancy, accompanying that state. 
I am quite sure that there is nothing more conducive 
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to health than the wearing out of lots of shoe-leather 
and that leather is cheaper than physic. 


22. Walking is even more necessary in the winter 
than in the summer. If the day be cold, and the roads 
be dirty, provided it be dry above, I should advise my 
fair reader to put on thick boots and a warm shawl, 
and to brave the weather. Even if there be a little 
rain and much wind, if she be well wrapped up, neither 
the rain nor the wind will harm her. A little sprink- 
ling of rain, provided the rules of health be followed, 
will not give her cold. Much wind will not blow her 
away. She must, if she wishes to be strong fight 
against it; the conflict will bring the color to her cheek 
and beauty to her eye. 


23. Let her exert herself; let her mind conquer any 
indolence of the body ; let her throw off her lethargy— 
it only requires a little determination ; let Ler be up 
and doing; for life, both to man and woman, is a battle, 
and must be fought valiantly. 


24. Bear in mind, then, that if a lady is to be healthy, 
she must take exercise, and that not by fits and starts, 
but regularly and systematically. A stroll is of little 
use; she must walk! And let there be no mistake 
about it, for Nature will have her dues: the muscles 
require to be tired, and not to be trifled with ; the lungs 
ask for the revivifying air of heaven, and not for the 
stifling air of a close room; the 2irculation demands 
the quickening influence of a brisk walk, and not to be 
made stagnant by idleness. 
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25. This world was never made for idleness; every- 
thing around and about us tells of action and of pro- 
gress. Idle people are miserable people; idle people 
are diseased people; there is no mistake about it. 
There is no substitute in this world for exercise and for 
occupation; neither physic nor food will keep people 
in health ; they must be up and doing, and buckle on 
their armor, and fight, as every one has to fight, the 
battle of life! Mr. Milne, the master of the North 
Warwickshire hounds, lately, at a hunt dinner, pithily 
remarked “that fox-hunting was the best physic for 
improving a bad constitution.” I am quite sure, with 
regard to the fair sex, that an abundance of walking 
exercise and of household occupation is decidedly the 
best physic for improving a lady’s constitution, more 
especially if she have, as unfortunately too many of 
them have, a bad one; indeed, an abundance of walk- 
ing exercise and of household occupation will frequently 
convert a bad into a good constitution. 


26. Moreover, there is not a greater beautifier in the 
world than fresh air and exercise ; a lady who lives half 
her time in the open air, in God’s sunshine, and wha 
takes plenty of walking exercise, has generally a clear 
and beautiful complexion— 


“She looks as clear 
As morning roses newly washed with dew.’’* 


27. Do not let me be misunderstood: I am not ad- 
vocating that a delicate lady, unaccustomed to exercise, 


* Shakspeare, 
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should at once take violent and long-continued exercise ; 
certainly not. Leta delicate lady learn to take exercise, 
as a young child would learn to walk—by degrees; let 
her creep, and then go; let her gradually increase her 
exercise, and let her do nothing either rashly or unad- 
visedly. If a child attempted to run before he could 
walk, he would stumble and fall. A delicate lady re- 
quires just as much care in the training to take exercise 
as a child does in the learning to walk; but exercise 
must be learned and must be practiced, if a lady, or any 
one else, is to be healthy and strong. Unfortunately, 
in this our day the importance of exercise as a means 
of health is but little understood and but rarely prac- 
ticed; notwithstanding, a lady may rest assured that 
until a “change comes o’er the spirit of her dreams,” 
ill health will be her daily and constant companion. 


28. A lady should walk early in the morning, and not 
late inthe evening. The dews of evening are dangerous, 
and are apt to give severe colds, fevers, and other dis- 
eases. Dew is more likely to cause cold than rain— 

“The dews of the evening most carefully shun— 
Those tears of the sky for the loss of the sun.”* 

29. A breath of wind is not allowed to blow on many 
a fair face. The consequence is, that her cheek becomes 
sallow, wan, “as wan as clay,” and bloodless, or if it 
has a color it is the hectic flush, which tells of speedy 
decay ! 


30. Sitting over the fire will spoil her complexion, 


* Chesterfield. 
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causing it to be muddy, speckled, and sallow. The 
finest complexion in a lady I ever saw belonged to one 
who would never go, even in the coldest weather, near 
the fire: although she was nearly thirty years of age, 
her cheeks were like roses, and she had the most 
beautiful red and white I ever beheld; it reminded me 
of Sbakspeare’s matchless description of a complex- 


ion:--- 
‘Tis beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on.” 


31. Sitting over the fire will make her chilly, nervous, 
dyspeptic, and dispirited. It will cause her to be more 
chilly, and thus will make her more susceptible of catch- 
ing cold; and it will frequently produce chilblains. If 
ske be cold, the sitting over the fire will only warm her 
for she time, and will make her feel more starved when 
she leaves it. Crouching over the fire, as many do, is 
rwnation to health and strength and comeliness! Sit- 
ting over the fire will make her nervous: the heat from 
tbe fire is weakening beyond measure to the nerves. 
Jt will disorder and enfeeble her stomach—for nothing 
Cebilitates the stomach like great heat—and thus make 
her dyspeptic; and if she be dyspeptic, she will, she 
must be dispirited. The one follows the other as surely 
as the night follows the day. 


32. If sitting over the fire be hurtful, sitting with the 
back to the fire is still more so. The back to the fire 
often causes both sickness and faintness, injures the 
spine, and weakens the spinal marrow, and thus de. 
bilitates the whole frame. 
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33. A walk on a clear, frosty morning is as exhila- 
rating to the spirits as the drinking of champagne—with 
this difference, that on the day following the head is 
improved by the one, but not always by the other. 
Simple nature’s; pleasures are the most desirable— 
they leave no sting behind them! 


34. There is nothing like a long walk to warm the 
body and to make the blood course merrily through 
the blood-vessels. I consider it to be a great misfortune 
that my fair countrywomen do not use their legs more 
and their carriages less. ‘‘As to exercise, few women 
care to take it for mere health’s sake. The rich are too 
apt to think that riding in a close varnish-smelling car- 
riage ought to be a very good substitute for muscular 
struggles in the open air.”* 


35. Unfortunately this is an age of luxury. LEvery- 
thing is artificial, and disease and weakness, and even 
barrenness, follow as a matter of course. In proof of 
my assertion that this is an age of luxury, look at the 
present sumptuous style of living: carriages rolling 
abou’, in every direction; dining-tables groaning under 
the weight of rich dinners, and expensive wines flow- 
ing like water; grand dresses sweeping the streets, 
a{most doing away with the necessity for scavengers. 
{ say, advisedly, streets; for green fields are, unfor- 
tunately, scarcely ever visited by ladies. We aro 
almost, in extravagance, rivaling ancient Rome just 


— 


* From a notice of this workin The Reade~ of 14th February 
1863. 
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before luxury sapped her strength and laid her in- 
ruins | 


36. If a lady has to travel half a mile she must have 
her carriage. Strange infatuation! Is she not aware 
that she has hundreds of muscles that want exercising ? 
that she has lungs that require expanding? that she 
has nerves that demand bracing? that she has blood 
that needs circulating? And how does she think that 
the muscles can be exercised, that the lungs can be 
expanded, that the nerves can be braced, and that the 
blood can be properly circulated, unless these are all 
made to perform their proper functions by an abund- 
ance of walking exercise? It is utterly impossible! 


37. Does she desire to be strong? Then let her 
take exercise! Does she hope to retain her bloom and 
her youthful appearance, and still to look charming in 
the eyes of her husband?’ Then let her take exercise! 
Does she wish to banish nervousness and low spirits? 
Then let her take exercise! There is nothing standing 
still in Nature: if it were, creation would languish and 
die. There is a perpetual motion! And so must we 
be constantly employed (when not asleep), if we are 
to be healthy and strong! Nature will not be trifled 
with; these are her laws*—-immutable and unchange- 
able, and we cannot infringe them with impunity: 


* “ The whole world around us, and the whole world within 
as, are ruled by law.’’—The Duke of Argyl», Good Words, Jan- 
uary, 1865. 
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“‘ Labor is life! ’Tis the still water faileth ; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 
Keep the watch wound, for the dark night assaileth ; 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labor is glory! The flying cloud lightens ; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens; 
Play the sweet keys, would’st thou keep them in tune !” 


38. If a newly-married woman be delicate, as, un- 
fortunately, too many are, she may be made to bear 
exercise well, provided she begins by taking a short 
walk at first—be it ever so short—and by gradually 
increasing it until she be able to take a tolerably long 
one. She might find it irksome at the beginning, and 
might be inclined to give it up in despair; but if she 
value her health and happiness, let me urge her to 
persevere, and she may depend upon it that she will 
be amply rewarded for her trouble. 


39. A delicate lady frequently complains of cold 
feet; she has neither sufficient food nor sufficient exer- 
cise to keep them warm. Walking and plenty of nour- 
ishment are the best remedies she can use to warm 
them. If they be cold before retiring to rest—a fre- 
quent cause of keeping her awake—let her walk briskly 
for half an hour, before undressing for the night, about 
either the hall, or the landing, or a large room. 


40. Some ladies declare that they are always cold, 
their feet especially, which are as cold as ice! The fact 
is, they not only do not take exercise enough, but they 
do not take nourishment enough—breakfast especially 
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—to keep them warm. Many ladies really and truly 
half starve themselves; they consider it to be vulgar 
to eat much, and to satisfy their appetite! they deem 
it low to take a long walk: every poor woman can do 
that! it is much more easy and pleasant to loll back 
in an easy carriage, and to be rolled along! Truly; 
but if carriage exercise be more agreeable, is it as 
healthful? Certainly not: there is very little exercise 
in riding in a carriage; but every organ, muscle, nerve, 
and blood-vessel of the body is put into beneficial 
action by walking. Walking is essential to health; 
there is no substitute for it; there certainly is no per- 
fect health without it. 


41. The reason why my fair countrywomen take so 
much opening medicine is the want of exercise. How 
truly it has been said that “physic, for the most part, 
in nothing else but the substitute of exercise and tem- 
perance.” 


42. I consider it to be a grievous misfortune for any 
one—man, woman, or child—who cannot, without the 
frequent taking of physic, keep their bowels regular. 
When such is the case there is something wrong, very 
wrong, about her system and about her proceedings, 
and the sooner the matter is inquired into and rectified 
the better. The necessity of a constant swallowing of 
opening medicine is a proof of chronic ill bealth, and 
will in time injure her constitution beyond remedy. I 
cannot speak too strongly on this subject; I have, in 
my professional experience, seen so much mischief and 
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misery caused by the frequent swallowing of opening 
pills, that I should not do my duty if I did not raise 
my voice against the abominable custom. Why, many 
ladies make a practice, during the whole of their lives, 
of taking two or three times a week opening pills! The 
bowels, they say, will not act without them; but I 
maintain that if they would resolutely refrain from 
swallowing them, and adopt the rules of health laid 
down in these pages, they would be able altogether to 
dispense with them, to their great benefit and delecta- 
tion. But then the rules of health require trouble and 
perseverance—(and what that is worth having does 
not ?)—while the swallowing of a couple of pills might 
be done quickly, and with very little trouble; but 
although the frequent taking of pills gives at the time 
but little trouble, they cause much trouble afterwards! 
Look, then, at the results of each system, and decide 
accordingly! It has been said that “gluttony kills 
more than the sword ;” my conviction is, that the con- 
stant taking of opening medicine kills more than glut- 
tony and the sword combined! ‘The abuse of aperients 
is one of the crying evils of the day, and who so proper 
as a medical man to raise his voice to suppress, or at 
all events to lessen, the evil ? 


43. If a lady be costive, and is in consequence in- 
clined to take a dose of physic, let me advise her to 
take instead a long walk, which will in the majority of 
cases do her vastly more good; and if requiring repe- 
tition, the one is far more agreeable, and the effects 
are much more likely to be lasting than the other, 
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Exercise, I am quite sure, is, as a rule, in the long 
run much more effectual and beneficial than opening 
physic. 


44. A newly-married wife ought to-be cautious in 
the taking of horse extrcise. As long as she be not 
pregnant, horse exercise is very beneficial to health, 
and is a great enjoyment; but the moment symptoms 
of pregnancy develop themselves, she must instantly 
give it up, or it will probably cause her to miscarry. 


45. Let her breathe the pure air of heaven, rather 
than the close contaminated air either of an assembly 
or of aconcert-room. The air of an assembly or of a 
concert-room is contaminated with carbonic acid gas. 
The gas-lights and the respiration of numbers of per- 
sons give off carbonic acid gas, which gas is highly 
poisonous. 


46. The truth of this assertion is patent to every one 
who will observe the effects that a large assembly, 
more especially in the evening, when the gas or can- 
dles are flaring away, has on the system; the headache, 
the oppression, the confusion of ideas, the loss of ap- 
petite, the tired feeling, followed by a restless night— 
all tell a tale, and loudly proclaim that either an assem- 
bly or a concert-room is not a fit place for a young wife 
desirous of having a family. 


47. Let a young married lady attend well to the 
ventilation of her house. She may depend upon it 
3 
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that ventilation, thorough veutilation, will prove one 
of the best friends she has in the world. Let her give 
directions to her servant to have early every morning 
every window in the house opened, as the morning air 
is fresher and sweeter than it is laterinthe day. ‘“ For 
ventilation, open your windows Voth at top and bottom. 
The fresh air rushes in one way, while the foul makes 
its exit the other. This is letting in your friend and 
expelling your enemy.”* This opening of the window, 
top and bottom, of course applies only to the rooms 
that are unoccupied :—in an occupied room in hot 
weather one sash only—the lower, as a rule, is best— 
ought to be opened. If the upper be lowered when 
the room is occupied, the cold air is apt to strike on the 
top of the head, and to give cold. 


48, Let her give orders that every chimney in the 
house be unstopped, and let her see for herself that her 
orders have been obeyed; for servants, if they have 
the chance, will stop up chimneys, as they are fully 
aware that dust and dirt will come down chimneys, 
and that it will give them a little extra work to do. 
But the mistress has to see to the health of herself and 
of her household, which is of far more consequence 
than either a little dirt or extra work for her servants. 


49. She may rest assured that it is utterly impossi- 
ble for herself and for her family to have perfect health 
if the chimneys are allowed to be stopped. I assert 


* The Family Friend, vol. i. London: Houlston & Stone. 
man. 
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this fearlessly, for I have paid great attention to the 
subject. If the chimney be stopped, the apartment 
must necessarily become contaminated with carbonic 
acid gas, the refuse of respiration, which is, as I have 
before stated, a deadly poison. 


50. Chimneys, in many country houses, are perma- 
nently and hermetically stopped: if we have the ill- 
fortune to sleep in such rooms, we feel half-suffocated. 
Sleep, did I say? No! ¢wmble and toss are the right 
words to express the real meaning; for in such cham- 
bers very little sleep do we get,—unless, indeed, we 
open the windows to let in the air, which, in such an 
extremity, is the only thing, if we wish to get a wink 
of sleep, we can do! Stopped-up bedroom chimneys 
is one and an important reason why some persons do 
not derive tle benefit they otherwise would do of 
change of air to the country. 


51. I unhesitatingly declare that ninety-nine bed- 
rooms out of every hundred are badly ventilated; that 
in the morning, after they have been slept in, they are 
full both of impure and of poisoned air. I say, advisedly, 
impure and poisoned air, for the air becomes foul and 
deadly if not perpetually changed—if not constantly 
mixed, both by day and by night, with fresh, pure, ex- 
ternal air. Many persons, by breathing the same air 
over and over again, are literally ‘“ poisoned by their 
own breaths!” This is not an exaggerated statement— 
alas, it is too true! Let every young wife remember 
that she requires just as much pure air in the night as in 
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the day; and if she does not have it, her sleep will 
neither refresh her nor strengthen her, but that she 
will rise in the morning more weary than on the pre- 
vious night when she retired to rest. 


52. The way to make a house healthy, and to keep 
off disease, is by thorough ventilation—by allowing a 
current of air, both by day and by night, to constantly 
enter and to sweep through the house, and every room 
of the house. This may be done either by open sky- 
light or by open landing windows, which should always 
be left open ; and by allowing every chamber window 
to be wide open during the day, and every chamber 
door to be a little open both by night and by day, 
having a door-chain on each door during the night to 
prevent intrusion. 


53. Let her, if she can, live in the country. In a 
town, coal fires—manufactories, many of them un- 
healthy—confined space—the exhalations from the 
lungs and from the skin of the inhabitants, numbers of 
them diseased,—all tend to load the air with impt ri- 
ties. Moreover, if in the town she desire a walk, it is 
often itself a walk, and a long one too, before she «an 
get into the country—before she can obtain glimpses 
of green fields and breathe the fresh air; hence walks 
in the town do but comparatively little good. In the 
country her lungs are not cheated : they get what they 
want—a good article, pure air—and the eye and he art 
are both gladdencd with the beauties of nature. [| 
consider the following remark of Dr. Grosvenor, ix bis 
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excellent Essay on Health, very pertinent. He ob 
serves: ‘Hence it is that one seldom sees in cities, 
courts, and rich houses, where people eat and drink, 
and indulge in the pleasure of appetite, that perfect 
health and athletic soundness and vigor which is com- 
monly seen in the country, in the poor houses and 
cottages, where nature is their cook and necessity is 
their caterer, where they have no other doctor but the 
sun and fresh air, and no other physic but exercise and 
temperance.” 


54. Cold air is frequently looked upon as an enemy, 
instead of being contemplated as, what it really is to a 
healthy person, a friend. The effect of cold upon the 
stomach is well exemplified in a walk in frosty weather, 
producing an appetite. “Cold air,” says Dr. Cullen, 
“applied with exercise, is a most powerful tonic with 
respect to the stomach; and this explains why, for that 
purpose, no exercise within doors, or in close carriages, 
is so useful as that in the open air.” 


55. Hot and close rooms, soft cushions, and luxu- 
rious couches must be eschewed. I have somewhere 
read, that if a fine, healthy whelp of the bull-dog 
species were fed upon chicken, rice, and delicacies, ard 
made to lie upon soft cushions, and if, for some months, 
he were shut up in a close room, when he grew up he 
would become unhealthy, weak, and spiritless. So 
it is with a young married woman; the more she in- 
dulges, the more unhealthy, weak, and inanimate she 
becomes—unfit to perform the duties of a wife and the 
offices of a mother, if, indeed, she be a mother at all! 
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56. Rich and luxurious ladies are less likely to be 
blessed with a family than poor and hard-worked women. 
Here is, to a vengeance, compensation! Compensa- 
tion usually deals very justly both to man and woman- 
kind. For instance, riches and childlessness, poverty 
and children, laziness and disease, hard work and 
health, a hard-earned crust and contentment, a gilded 
chamber and discontent— 


“These are ofttimes wedded as a man and wife, 
And linked together, hand in hand, through life.” 


Riches seldom bring health, content, many children, 
and buppiness; they more frequently cause disease, 
discontent, childlessness, and misery.* Riches and in- 
dolence are often as closely united as the Siamese 
twins, disease and death frequently following in their 
train. ‘Give me neither poverty nor riches” was a 
glorious saying of the wisest of men. Rich and luxu- 
rious living, then, is very antagonistic to fecundity. 
This might be one reason why poor curates’ wives. and 
poor Irish women generally have such large families. 
It has been proved by experience that a diet, princi- 
pally consisting of milk, buttermilk, and vegetables, is 
more conducive to fecundity than a diet almost exclu- 
sively of meat. In illustration of my argument, the 
poor Irish, who have usually such enormous families, 
live almost exclusively on buttermilk and potatoes; 
they scarcely eat meat from year’s end to year’s end. 


* “The indulgences and vices of prosperity are far more 
fatal than the privations entailed by any English form of dis- 
tress.’”’— The Times, Feb. 3d, 1868. 
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Riches, if it prevent a lady from having children, is an 
evil and a curse, rather than a good and a blessing ; 
for, after all, the greatest treasures in this world are 
“household treasures’—healthy children! If a wife 
be ever so rich, and she be childless, she is, as a rule, 
discontented and miserable. Many a married lady 
would gladly give up half her worldly possessions to 
be a mother; and well she might—children are far more 
valuable. I have heard a wife exclaim with Rachel, 
“Give me a child, or I die.” 


57. If a young wife be likely to have a family, let 
her continue to live heartily and well; but if she have 
been married a year or two without any prospect of an 
increase, let her commence to live abstemiously on 
fresh milk, buttermilk, bread, potatoes, and farinaceous 
diet, with very little meat, and no stimulants whatever ; 
let her live, indeed, very much either as a poor curate’s 
wife, or as a poor Irish woman is compelled to live. 


58. It is not the poor woman that 1s cursed with 
barrenness—she has often more mouths than she can 
well fill; but the one that frequently labors under that 
ban is the pampered, the luxurious, the indolent, the 
fashionable wife ; and most assuredly, until she change 
her system of living to one more consonant with com- 
mon-sense, she will continue to doso. It is grievous 
to contemplate that oftentimes a lady, with every other 
temporal good, is deficient of two earthly blessings— 
health and children; and still more lamentable, when 
we know that they frequently arise from her own scek- 
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ing, that they are withheld from her in consequenze of 
her being a votary of fashion. Many of the ladies of 
the present day, too, if they do bear children, are, 
from delicacy of constitution, quite unable to suckle 
them. Should such things be? But why, it might 
be asked, speak so strongly and make so much fuss 
about it? Because the disease is become desperate, 
and delays are dangerous—because children among the 
higher ranks are become few and far between; and 
who so proper as a medical man to raise his voice to 
proclaim the facts, the causes, and the treatment? I 
respectfully inquire of my fair reader, Is fashion ao 
wife’s mission? If it be not, what is her mission? I 
myself have an idea—a very ancient and an almost 
obsolete one—that the mission of a wife is a glorious 
mission, far removed from fashion and from folly, A 
fashionable wife, after a fashionable season, is fre- 
quently hysterical and excitable, and therefore ex 
hausted ; she is more dead than alive, and is obliged 
to fly to the country and dose herself with quinine to 
recruit her wasted energies. Is such a wife as this 
likely to become a joyful mother of children? I trow 
not. Her time is taken up between pleasure and ex- 
eitement to make herself ill, and nursing to make her- 
self well, in order that she may, at the earliest possi- 
ble moment, again return to her fashionable pursuits, 
which have with her become, like drinking in excess, a 
necessity. Indeed, a fashionable life is a species of 
intoxication. Moreover, wine-drinking in excess and 
a fashionable life are usually joined together. Sad in- 
fatuation, destructive alike to human life and human 
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happiness—a road that often leads to misery, disap- 
pointment, and death! These are strong expressions, 
but they are not stronger than the subject in.peratively 
demands—a subject which is becoming of vital impor- 
tance to the well-being of society, and, in the higher 
ranks, even to its very existence, and which must, ere 
long, engross the attention of all who love their coun- 
try. Fashion is a sapper and miner, and is ever hard 
at work sapping and undermining the constitutions of 
its votaries. Something must be done, and that quickly, 
to defeat its machinations, otherwise evils will, past 
remedy, be consummated. ; 


59. I consider thorough ablution of the body every 
morning one of the most important means of health to 
a young wife; ‘“ while the poor, in the matter of wash- 
ing, are apt to think that they can put off till Saturday 
what ought to be performed every day, and that they 
can wind up the week by a good wash with impunity.”* 
There is nothing more tonic and invigorating and re- 
freshing than cold ablation. Moreover, it makes one 
feel clean and sweet and wholesome; and you may 
depend upon it, that it not only improves our physical 
constitution, but likewise our moral character, and 
makes our minds more pure and holy. A dirty man 
has generally a dirty mind! 


60. The ewers and basins in our own country are, 
for the purposes of thorough ablution, ridiculously small, 

» From a notice of this work in The Reaczer of 14th Febru 
ary 1863. 
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while on the Concinent they are still smaller. They are 
of pigmy dimensions—the basins being of the size of an 
ordinary slop-basin, and the ewer holding enough water 
to wash a finger. How can persons with such appli- 
ances be either decently clean, or sweet, or thoroughly 
healthy ? It is utterly impossible. Many people on 
the Continent have a dread of water—they labor under 
a species of hydrophobia: hence one reason why the 
ewers and basins are of such dwarfish proportions. 


_ 61. A young wife ought to strip to the waist, and 
then proceed to wash her face after the manner so well 
described by Erasmus Wilson in his work on Healthy 
Skin. He says: “Fill your basin about two-thirds 
full with fresh water; dip your face in the water, and 
then your hands. Soap the hands well, and pass the 
soaped hands with gentle friction over the whole face. 
Having performed this part of the operation thoroughly, 
dip the face in the water a second time, and rinse it 
completely ; you may add very much to the luxury of 
the latter part of the process by having a second basin 
ready with fresh water to perform a final rinsing... . 

In washing the face you have three objects te tulfill: 
to remove the dirt, to give freshness, and to give tone 
and vigor to the skin.” Now for the remaining pro- 
cess of ablution. Having well rubbed her neck with 
her soaped hands, she ought thoroughly to bathe ker 
neck, her chest, and arms, by means of a large sponge 
dipped in cold water—the colder the better. She can- 
not cleanse her own shoulders, back, and loins with a 
sponge—she cannot get to them. To obviate this dif 
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ficulty, she ought to soak a piece of flannel, a yard 
and a half long and half a yard wide, folded length- 
ways, in cold water, and throwing it over her shoul- 
ders, as she would a skipping rope, she should for a 
few times work it from right to left and from left to 
right, “and up and down, and then athwart,” her loins 
and back and shoulders. This plan will effectually 
. cleanse parts that she could not otherwise reach, and 
will be most refreshing and delightful. She should 
then put both her hands, her forearms, and her arms 
into the basin of water as far as they will reach, and 
keep them in for a few seconds, or while she can count 
fifty. The wet parts should be expeditiously dried. 
Then, having thrown off her remaining clothes, and 
merely having her slippers on, she ought to sit for a 
few seconds, or while in the winter she can count fifty, 
or while in the summer she can count a hundred, 
either in a sitz-bath,* or in avery large wash-hand basin 
—called a nursery-basinf (sold for the purpose of giv- 
ing an infant bis morning bath)—containing water to 
the depth of three or four inches. While sitting either 
in the bath or in the basin, she ought in the winter 
time to have either a small blanket or a woolen shawl 


* Which may be procured of any respectable ironmonger. 

+ A nursery-basin (Wedgewood’s make is considered the 
best) holding six or eight quarts of water, according to the 
size of the patient—whether she be either a little or a large 
woman. It will only be necessary to fill it about one-third 
full-with water: this, of course, is only for the sitz-bath—the 
sitting-bath. The same basin for the previous washing onght 
to have been three parts full of water. 
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thrown over her shoulders. If she has any difficulty 
in getting in and out of the basin, she should place a 
chair on each side of the basin; she can then, by press- 
ing upon the chairs with her Sbaets arms, and hands, 
readily do so. 


62. If a lady be too delicate to take a sitz-bath, or 
if a sitz-bath should not agree with her, then she ought, 
every morning to use the bidet, and, while sitting over 
it, she should well sponge the parts with the water, 
allowing the water for a few seconds to stream over 
them. Every lady should bear in mind that either the 
sitz-bath or the bidet, every morning of her life (except 
under certain circumstances), is absolutely essential to 
her comfort and her well-being. 


63. At first, until she become accustomed to the cold 
(which she will do in a few days), she ought to use 
the water ¢epid, but the sooner she can use cold water, 
and that plentifully, the better—as it will greatly con- 
tribute to her health and strength. But, as I said be- 
fore, the process ought to be quickly performed, as it 
is the shock in bracing and in strengthening the system 
that does so much good. 


64. When a lady is very delicate, it may, during 
the winter, be necessary to put a dash of warm water 
into the bath, in order to take off the extreme chill; 
but, as she becomes stronger, she will be able to dis- 
pense with the warm water, as the colder the water is, 
provided she can bear it, the more good it will do her. 
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65. If her loins or her back are at all weak, the 
addition either of a large handful of table salt, or of a 
small handful of bay-salt, or of a lump of rock-salt,* 
dissolved in the water in the sitz-bath, will be of great 
service to her. 


66. The feet and the legs ought every morning to be 
bathed——not by standing in the water, but, on the com- 
pletion of the washing of the other parts of the body, 
by putting one foot at a time for a few seconds (not 
minutes) in the basin containing the water (the basin 
for that purpose being placed on the floor), and well 
and quickly washing the foot, either with a flannel or 
with a sponge, and well cleansing with the finger and 
thumb between each toe, and allowing the water from 
the sponge or flannel to stream into the basin from the 
knee downwards. All this, of course, must be done 
expeditiously ; and care ought to be taken, after such 
ablution, to well dry with a towel between each toe. 
The washing of the feet as above directed will be a 
great refreshment, and will be most beneficial to health, 
and will be a means of warding off colds, of preventing 
chilblains, and of preserving the feet in a sweet and 
healthy state. The feet ought to be kept as clean, if 
not cleaner, than the hands. Parts that are not seen 
should be kept cleaner than parts that are seen. Filth 
is apt to gather in covered up places. 


* Rock-salt makes the strongest bath, but is much more dif- 
®cult to dissolve in the water than either table-salt ¢r bay-salt 
—the two latter being so readily dissolved. 

Cc 
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67. The moment she has finished her bath she ought 
quickly to dry herself. I should recommend her ta 
use as a towel the Turkish rubber: it will cause a 
delightful glow of the whole body. 


68. The whole of the body, except the hair of the 
head, is, by the above method, every morning thor- 
oughly washed. The hair of the head ought occasion- 
ally, even with soap and water, to be cleansed, to keep 
it clean and sweet and wholesome; for nothing is more 
dirty if it be not well attended to than human hair, 
and nothing is more repulsive than a dirty head. 


69. Brushing of the hair, although beneficial both to 
the hair and health, will not alone thoroughly cleanse 
the hair and scalp. 


70. Some ladies attempt to clean their hair by sim- 
ply washing it either with rosemary or with rose-water, 
or with other washes; but there is no more effectual 
way of doing it than occasionally by a flannel and soap 
and water. 


11. Bathing in the sea during the scason, provided 
no grease has been previously used, is very good ror 
the hair; it both strengthens the roots and beautifies 
the color. 


72. I should advise my fair reader not to plaster her 
hair either with grease or with pomade, dr with other 
unknown compounds: many of them are apt to make 
the head dirty, scurfy, and sore. 
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73. It might be said that it is utterly impossible for 
a lady to keep her hair tidy, uniess she uses some ap- 
plication to it. Ifsuch be the case, either a little best 
olive oil or scented castor oil, or cocoanut oil, may, by 
means of an eld toothbrush, be applied to smooth the 
hair. 


74. If the hair should fall off, either a little cocoanut | 
oil or a little scented castor oil, well rubbed every night 
and morning into the roots, is an excellent dressing. 
These are simple remedies, and can never do any harm, 
which is more than can be said of many quack nos- 
trums, which latter often injure the hair irreparably. 


75. The best carpet, either for a bath-room or for a 
dressing-room, is kamptulicon, as the water spilt upon 
it after the use of a bath or ablution can, by means of 
a flannel, be readily absorbed ; the window ought then 
to be thrown wide open, and the room will quickly be 
dried. 


76. It would be well for her, when practicable, to 
have, after she has finished dressing, a quarter of an 
hour’s walk, either in the garden or in the grounds, in 
order to insure a reaction, and thus to induce a healthy 
glow of the circulation, and to give her an appetite for 
her breakfast. A quarter of an hour’s walk before 
breakfast is more beneficial to health than an hour’s 
nalk after breakfast. 


77. Ifa lady have not been accustomed to a thorough 
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ablution, as just directed, of her whole body, let her, 
if possible, before commencing, take a trip to the coast, 
and have a few dips in the sea ; after which she might 
at once go through the processes above advised witi 
safety, comfort, and advantage; but whether she be 
able to bathe in the sea or not, she must, if she is to 
be strong and healthy, gradually accustom herself to 
‘a daily ablution of the whole of her body. The skin 
is a breathing apparatus, and unless it be kept clean it 
cannot properly perform its functions. It might be 
said, it will take time and trouble daily to cleanse the 
whole of the skin: it will; but no more than ten 
minutes, or a quarter of an hour, to go through the 
whole of the above processes of bathing and of dry- 
ing the skin. The acquisition of health takes both 
time and trouble ; but nothing worth having in this 
world is done without it! There is no royal road to 
health ; but although the path at first might be alittle 
rugged and disagreeable, it soon becomes from practice 
smooth and pleasant ! 


78. On, if my fair reader did but know the value of 
thorough cold water ablutions, she would not lose a 
day before giving the plan I have above recommended 
a trial. It would banish all, or nearly all, her little 
ailments and nervousness; it would make her dispense 
with many of her wrappings; it would, in the winter 
time, keep her from coddling and crudling over the fire ; 
it would cause her to resist cold and disease ; it would, 
if she were inclined to constipation, tend to regulate 
her bowels; it would strengtnen her back and loins; it 
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would make her blooming, healthy, and strong; and it 
would pave the way, and fit her, in due time, to become 
a mother, and the mother of fine, hearty children! My 
reader must not fancy that I have overdrawn the pic- 
ture; I have painted it from the life. ‘I only tell what 
I do know, and declare what I do believe.” Let me 
urge but a trial, and then my fair inquirer will have 
cause to be thankful that she had been induced to carry 
out my views, and I shall rejoice that I have been the 
means of her doing so. Hear what a physician and a 
poet, a man of sound sense and of sterling intellect, 
says of the value of ablution. He speaks of warm 
ablution, which certainly is, at the beginning of using 
thorough ablution, the best; but the sooner cold can be 
substituted for warm the better it will be for the health 
and strength and spirits of the bather : 


“The warm ablution, just enough to clear 
The sluices of the skin, enough to keep 
The body sacred from indecent soil. 
Still to be pare, even did it not conduce 
(As much as it does) to health, were greatly worth 
Your daily pains; it is this adorns the rich; 
The want of it is poverty’s worst foe. 
With this external virtue age maintains 
A decent grace! without it, youth and charms 
Are loathsome.’* 


19. With regard to diet.—Although I have a great 
objection (which I either have or will particularize) of 
a young wife taking rich food and many stimulants, yet 


* Armstrong. 
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Iam a great advocate for an abundance of good whole- 
some nourishment. 


80. The meager breakfasts of many young wives 
(eating scarcely anything) is one cause of so much 
sickness among them, and of so many puny children 
in the world. 


81. Let every young wife, and, indeed, every one 
else, make a substantial breakfast. It is the founda- 
tion meal of the day; it is the first meal after a long— 
the longest fast. The meager, miserable breakfasts 
many young wifes make is perfectly absurd; no won- 
der that they are weak, ‘‘nervous,” and delicate. A 
breakfast ought, as a rule, to consist either of eggs or 
of cold chicken, or of cold game, or of bacon, or of ham, 
or of cold meat, or of mutton-chops, or of fish, and of 
plenty of good bread, and not of either hot buttered 
toast, or of hot rolls swimming in butter; both of 
which latter articles are like giving the stomach sponge 
to digest, and making the partaker of such food for the 
rest of the day feel weak, spiritless, and miserable. If 
she select coffee for breakfast, let the half consist of 
good fresh milk; if she prefer cocoa, let it be made of 
new milk instead of water; if she choose tea, let it be 
black tea, with plenty of cream in it. Milk and cream 
are splendid articles of diet. Let her then make a 
hearty breakfast, and let there be no mistake about it. 
There is no meal in the day so wretchedly managed, 
so poor and miserable, and so devoid of nourishmenx, 
as an English breakfast. Let every young wife, there 
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fore, look well to the breakfast, that it be good and 
varied and substantial, or ill health will almost cer- 
tainly ensue. * 


82. A meager unsubstantial breakfast causes a sink- 
ing sensation of the stomach and bowels, and for the 
remainder of the day a miserable depression of spirits. 
Robert Browning truly and quaintly remarks that 

“A sinking at the lower abdomen 
Begins the day with indifferent omen.” 

83. It frequently happens that a young wife Las no 
appetite for her breakfast. She may depend upon it, 
in such a case, there is something wrong about her, and 
that the sooner it is rectified the better it will be for 
her health, for her happiness, and for her future pros- 
pects. Let her, then, without loss of time seek medical 
advice, that means may be used to bring back her 
appetite. The stomach in all probability is at fault. 
if it be, the want of appetite, the consequent sensation 
of sinking of the stomach, and the depression of the 
spirits are all explained; but which, with judicious 
treatment, may soon be set to rights. 


84. If the loss of appetite for breakfast arise from 
pregnancy—and sometimes it is one of the earliest 


* There is an admirable review in the Spectator (Feb. 17th, 
1866) of a work on The Breakfast Book, in which the reviewer 
proves the importance of people making good and substantial 
breakfasts, and in which he indicates the kinds most suitable 
for the purpose. I have, in the text, availed myself of many 
uf his valuable suggestions. 
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symptoms—time will rectify it, and the appetite, with- 
out the necessity of a particle of medicine, will shortly, 
with its former zest, return. 


85. A young married woman’s diet ought to be sub- 
stantial, plain, and nourishing. She must frequently 
vary the kind of food, of meat especially, as also the 
manner of cooking it. Nature delights in variety of 
food, of air,-and of exercise. 1f she were fed, for some 
considerable period, on one kind of meat, she could 
scarcely digest any other; and in time either a dis- 
ordered or a diseased stomach would be likely to ensue. 
I have sometimes heard, with pain and annoyance, a 
patient advised to live on mutton-chops, and to have no 
other meat than mutton! Now this is folly in the ex- 
treme. Such an unfortunate patient’s stomach, in the 
course of time, would not be able to digest any other 
méat, and after awhile would have a difficulty in digest- 
ing even mutton-chops, and wretched and ruined health 
would to a certainty ensue. 


86. Three substantial and nourishing meals a day will 
be sufficient. It is a mistaken notion to imagine that 
“little and often” is best. The stomach requires rest as 
much as, or more than, any other part of the body ; and 
how, if food be constantly put into it, can it have rest? 
There is no part of the body more imposed and put upc a 
than the human stomach: 

“To spur beyond 
Its wiser will the jaded appetite,— 


Is this for pleasure? Learn a juster taste, 
And know that temperance is true luxury.” 
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87. It is a mistaken notion, and injurious to health, 
for a young wife, or for any one else, to eat, just before 
retiring to rest, a hearty meat supper: 


“Oppress not nature sinking down to rest 
With feasts too late, too solid, or too full.” 


88. How often we hear a delicate lady declare that 
she can only eat one meal a day, and that is a hearty 
meat supper the last thing at night ; and who, moreover, 
affirms that she can neither sleep at night, nor can she 
have the slightest appetite for any other meal but her 
supper, and that she should really starve if she could 
not have food when she could eat it! The fact is, the 
oppressed stomach oppresses the brain, and drives away 
sleep, and appetite, and health. The habit is utterly 
wrong, and oftentimes demands professional means to 
correct it. 


89. How is it that sometimes a lady who has an ex- 
cellent appetite is, notwithstanding, almost as thin asa 
rake? It is not what she eats, but what she digests, 
that makes her fat. Some people would fatten on bread 
and water, while others would, on the fat of the land, be 
as thin as Pharaoh’s lean kine. Our happiness and our 
longevity much depend on the weakness or on the sound- 
ness of our stomachs: itis the stomach, as a rule, thay 
both gauges our happiness and that determines the span 
of the life of both men and women. How necessary it 
is, then, that due regard should be paid to such an im- 
portant organ, and that everything should be done to 
conduce to the stomach’s welfare,—-not by overloading 

c* 
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the stomach with rich food ; not by a scanty and meaget 
diet; but by adopting a middle course, betwixt and 
between high living and low living—the juste milieu. 
We should all of us remember that glorious saying— 
those immortal words of St. Paul—‘‘ Be temperate in 
all things.” 


90. Where a lady is very thin, good fresh milk (if it 
agree) should form an important item of her diet. 
Milk is both fattening and nourishing, more so than 
any other article of food known; but it should never 
be taken at the same meal (except it be in the form of 
pudding) with either beer or wine: they are incom- 
patibles, and may cause disarrangement of the stomach 
and bowels. Milk would often agree with an adult, 
where it now disagrees, if the admixture of milk with 
either beer or wine were never allowed. 


91. Let me advise my fair reader to take plenty of 
time over her meals, and to chew her food well; as 
nothing is more conducive to digestion than thoroughly 
masticated food. No interruptions should be allowed 
to interfere with the meals; the mind, at such times, 
should be kept calm, cheerful, and unruffled, for “ un- 
quiet meals make ill digestions.” 


92. Many persons bolt their food! When they do, 
they are drawing bills on their constitutions which 
must inevitably be paid! The teeth act asa mill to 
grind and prepare the food for the stomach; if they 
do not do their proper work, the stomach has double 
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labor to perform, and being unable to do it efficiently, 


the stomach and the whole body in consequence 
suffer. 


93. The teeth being so essential to health, the great- 
est care should be taken of them: they should be 
esteemed among one’s most precious possessions. * 


94. With regard to beverage, there is, as a rule, 
nothing better for dinner than either toast and water, 
or, if it be preferred, plain spring water— 


“Naught like the simple element dilutes ;”f 


and after dinner, one or two glasses of sherry. <A lady 
sometimes, until she has had a glass of wine, cannot 
eat her dinner; when such be the case, by all means 
let a glass of wine be taken,—that is to say, let her 
have it either just before or during dinner, instead of 
after dinner; or let her have one glass of sherry before 
or during dinner, and one glass after dinner. 


95. A young wife sometimes has a languid circula- 
tion, a weak digestion, and constipated bowels; then, 
a glass of sherry during dinner and another glass after 
dinner is beneficial; and however much she might dis- 
like wine, she should be induced to take it, as the wine 
will improve her circulation, will strengthen her diges- 


* For the preservation of the teeth and gums, see Pye Cha- 
vasse’s Advice to a Mother on the Management of her Children, 
under the head of ‘‘ On the Teeth and the Gums.”’ 

+ Armstrong. 
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tion, and will tend to open her bowels. But let me 
urge her never, unless ordered by a medical man, to 
exceed the two glasses of wine daily. 


96. If wine does not agree, and if she require a 
stimulant, a tumblerful cither of home-brewed ale or 
of Burton bitter ale ought, instead of water, to be 
taken at dinner. But remember, if she drink either 
beer or porter, she must take a great deal of out-door 
exercise ; otherwise it will probably make her bilious. 
If she be inclined to be bilious, wine is superior to 
either beer or porter. 


97. Brandy ought never to be taken by a young 
wife but as a medicine, and then but rarely, and only 
in cases of extreme exhaustion. It would be a mel- 
ancholy and gloomy prospect for her to drink brandy 
daily ; she would, in all probability, in a short time 
become a confirmed drunkard. There is nothing, when 
once regularly taken, more fascinating and more des- 
perately dangerous than brandy-drinking. It hascaused 
the destruction of tens of thousands both of men and 
of women ! 


98. A wife ought not, if she feel low, to fly on every 
occasion to wine to raise her spirits, but should try the 
effects of a walk in the country, and 


“ Draw physic from the fields in draughts of vital air.”’* 


2 Armstrong. 
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99. An excitable wife is a weakly wife: “excite- 
meut is the effect of weakness, not of strength.” Wine 
in large quantities will not strengthen, but, on the 
contrary, will decidedly weaken; the more the wine, 
the greater the debility and the greater the excitement 
—one follows the other as the night the day. A 
person who drinks much wine is always in a state of 
excitement, and is invariably weak, low, and nervous, 
and frequently barren. Alcoholic stimulants in excess 
are ‘a delusion and a snare,” and are one of the most 
frequent causes of excitement, and therefore both of 
weakness and of barrenness. Alcohol, pure and undi- 
luted, and in excess, is a poison, and is ranked among 
the deadly poisons; if a person were to drink at one 
draught half a pint of undiluted alcohol it would be 
the last draught he or she would ever, in this world, 
drink,—it would be as surely fatal as a large dose of 
either arsenic or strychnine! Brandy, whisky, gin, 
and wine are composed of alcohol as the principal in- 
gredient; indeed, each and all of them entirely owe 
their strength to the quantity of alcohol contained 
therein. Brandy, whisky, gin, and wine, without the 
alcohol, would, each one of them, be as chip in porridge 
—perfectly inert. Brandy and wine, the former espe- 
cially, contain large proportions of alcohol, and both 
the one and the other, in excess, either prevents a 
woman from conceiving, and thus makes her barren, 
or if she do conceive, it poisons the unborn babe within 
her ; and it either makes him puny and delicate, or it 
downright kills him in the womb, and thus causes a 
miscarriage. If he survive the poisor, and he be born 
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alive, he is usually, when born, delicate and under- 
sized; if such a one be suckled by such a mother, he 
is subjected, if the mother can nurse him, which in 
such cases she rarely can, to a second course of poison- 
ing; the mother’s milk is poisoned with the alcohol, 
and the poor unfortunate little wretch, having to run 
the gantlet in the womb and out of the womb, pines 
and dwindles away, until at length he finds a resting- 
place in the grave! If you wish to make a dog small, 
give him, when he is a puppy, gin; the alcohol of the 
gin will readily do it: this is a well-known fact, and is, 
by dog-fanciers, constantly practiced. If you desire, 
in like manner, to make a Tom Thumb of a baby, 
give him the milk of a mother or of a wet-nurse who 
imbibes, in the form of wine or of brandy or of gin, 
alcohol in quantities, and the deed is done! Gin- 
drinking nursing mothers, it is well known, have 
usually puny children; indeed, the mother drinking 
the gin is only another way of giving gin to the babe 
—an indirect instead of a direct route, both leading to 
the same terminus. Brandy was formerly sold only 
by the apothecary ; brandy is a medicine—a powerful 
medicine—and ought only to be prescribed as a medi- 
‘cine; that is to say, but seldom, in small and in meas- 
ured quantities at a time, and only when absolutely 
necessary: now it is resorted to on every occasion 
as a panacea for every ill! If taken regularly, and in 
quantities, as unfortunately it frequently now is, it be- 
comes a desperate poison—a pathway leading to the 
grave! It is utterly impossible for any person to hold 
in the mouth, for five minutes at a time, a mouthful of 
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neat brandy without experiencing intense suffering: if 
it has this fearful effect on the mouth, what effect must 
this burning fluid, when taken in quantities, have upon 
the stomach? Injury, most decided injury to the 
stomach, and, through the stomach, disease and weak- 
ness to the remainder of the body! Brandy is a won- 
derful and powerful agent: brandy ’has the effect, if 
taken in excess and for a length of time, of making the 
liver as hard asa board. Brandy in large quantities, 
and in the course of time, has the power of making 
the body marvelously big—as big again; but not with 
firm muscle and strong sinew, not with good blood and 
wholesome juices—nothing of the kind; but of filling 
it full, even to bursting, with water! Brandy has the 
power of taking away a giant’s strength, and of making 
him as helpless as a little child! Habitual brandy- 
drinking poisons the very streams of life! It would 
take more time and space than I have to spare to tell 
of the wonderful powers of brandy ; but unfortunately, 
as a rule, its powers are more those of an angel of 
darkness than those of an angel of light! If the above 
statements be true (and they cannot be contravened), 
they show the folly, the utter imbelicity, and the dan- 
ger, both to mother and to babe, of dosing a wife, be 
she strong or be she delicate, and more especially if 
she be delicate, with large quantities either of wine 
or of brandy. Brandy, gin, and whisky act on the 
human economy very much alike ; for, after all, it is the 
quantity of alcohol contained in each of them that 
gives them their real strength and danger. I have 
selected brandy as the type of all of them, as brandy is 
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now the fashionable remedy for all complaints, and, un- 
fortunately, in too many instances the habit of drink- 
ing it imperceptibly but rapidly increases, until at 
length, in many cases, that which was formerly a tea- 
spoonful becomes a tablespoonful, and eventually a 
wineglassful, with what result I have earnestly en- 
deavored faithfully to portray. Avoid, then, the first 
step in regular brandy-drinking: it is the first step 
that ofttimes leads to danger, and eventually to de- 
struction |! 


100. I am quite convinced that one cause of barren- 
ness among ladies of the present day is excessive wine- 
drinking. This is an age of stimulants, and the prac- 
tice is daily increasing. A delicate lady is recommended 
to take three or four glasses of wine daily. It seems 
for the moment to do her good, and whenever she feels 
low she flies toit again. The consequence is, that she 
almost lives upon wine, and takes but little else besides! 
Who are the fruitful women? Poor women who can- 
not afford to drink stimulants; for instance, poor Irish 
women and poor curates’ wives, who have only, prin- 
cipally, water and milk and buttermilk to drink. 


101. There is decidedly, among the higher ranks, 
more barrenness than formerly, and one cause of it, in 
my opinion, is the much larger quantity of wine 
now consumed than in the olden times. Many ladies 
now drink as many glasses of wine in one day as their 
grandmothers drank in a week; moreover, the wine- 
glasses of the present day are twice the size of old- 
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fashioned wineglasses ; so that half a dozen glasses of 
wine will almost empty a bottle; and many ladies now 
actually drink, in the day, half a dozen glasses of wine! 


102. In the wine-growing and wine-drinking country 
of France, barrenness prevails to a fearful extent; it has 
become there a serious consideration and a State ques- 
tion. Wine is largely consumed in France by ladies 
as well as by gentlemen. ‘The usual and every-day 
quantity of wine allowed a/ dinner at the restaurants 
of Paris, for each lady, is half a wine quart bottle- 
ful—a similar quantity to that allowed for each gentle- 
man. Where a gentleman and a lady are dining to- 
gether, and have a bottle of wine between them, it is 
probable that the former might consume more than his 
own share of the wine; but whether he does or not, 
the quantity the lady herself drinks is sadly too much 
either for her health or for her fruitfulness. I am, 
moreover, quite convinced that the quantity of wine 
—sour wine—consumed by French wives is not only 
very antagonistic to their fertility, but likewise to their 
complexions. 


103. Wine was formerly a luxury, it is now made a 
necessary of life. Fruitful women, in olden times, were 
more common than they are now. Riches, and conse- 
quently wine, did not then so much abound, but chil- 
dren did much more abound. ‘The richer the person, 
the fewer the children. 


104. Wine is now oftentimes sucked in with a mo- 
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ther’s milk! Do not let me be misunderstood ; wine 
and brandy, in certain cases of extreme exhaustion, 
are, even for very young children, most valuable rem- 
edies; but I will maintain that both wine and brandy 
require the greatest judgment and skill in administer- 
ing, and do irreparable mischief unless they are most 
carefully and judiciously prescribed. Wine ought to 
be very rarely given to the young; indeed, it should 
be administered to them with as much care and as 
seldom as any other dangerous or potent medicine. 


105. Statistics prove that wine-bibbing in England 
is greatly on the increase, and so is barrenness. You 
might say there is no connection between the two. I 
maintain that there is a connection, and that the alco- 
hol contained in the wine (if wine be taken to excess, 
which unfortunately it now frequently is) is most an- 
tagonistic to fruitfulness. 


106. It is surprising, nowadays, the quantity of 
wine some few young single ladies, at parties, can im- 
bibe without being intoxicated; but whether, if such 
ladies marry, they will make fruitful vines is quite an- 
other matter; but of this I am quite sure, that such 
girls will, as a rule, make delicate, hysterical, and un- 
healthy wives. The young are peculiarly sensitive to 
the evil effects of overstimulation. Excessive wine- 
drinking with them is a canker eating into their very 
lives. Time it is that these facts were proclaimed 
through the length and breadth of our land, before 
mischief be done past remedy. 
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107. Champagne is a fashionable and favorite be ver- 
age at parties, especially at dances. It is a marvel to 
note how girls will, in quantities, imbibe the dangerous 
liquid. How cheerful they are after it; how bright » 
their colors; how sparkling their eyes; how voluble 
their tongues; how brilliant their ideas! But, alas! 
the effects are very evanescent—dark clouds soon o’er: 
shadow the horizon, and all is changed!’ How pale, 
after it, they become; how sallow their complexions ; 
how dim their eyes; how silent their tohgues; how 
depressed their spirits—depression following in an in- 
verse ratio to overstimulation ; and if depression, as 
a matter of course, weakness and disease! Cham- 
pagne is one of the most fascinating but most desper- 
ately dangerous and deceptive drinks a young girl 
can imbibe, and should be shunned as the plague! 
Young men who witness their proceedings admire 
them vastly as partners for the evening, but neither 
covet nor secure them as partners for life. Can they 
be blamed? Certainly not! They well know that 
girls who, at a dance, imbibe freely of the champagne- 
cup, and who at a dinner party drink, as some few are 
in the habit of drinking, four or five, or even six, 
glasses of wine,—that such wives as these, if ever they 
do become mothers (which is very doubtful), will be 
mothers of a degenerate race. It is folly blinking the 
question; it is absolutely necessary that it be looked 
boldly in the face, and that the evil be remedied before 
it be too late. 


108. There is an immense deal of drinking in Eng: 
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land, which, I am quite convinced, is one reason of so 
few children in families, and of so many women being 
altogether barren. It is high time that these subjects 
were looked into, and that the torrent be stemmed, ere 
it o’erflow its banks, and carry with it a still greater 
amount of barrenness, of misery, and of destruction. 


109. It might be said that the light wines contain 
but little alcohol, and therefore can cause, even if taken 
to excess, bit slight injurious effects on the constitu- 
tion. Ireply, that even light wines, taken in quanti- 
ties, conduce to barrenness, and that, as a rule, if a 
lady once unfortunately takes to drinking too much 
wine, she is not satisfied with the light wines, but at 
length flies to stronger wines—to wines usually forti- 
fied with brandy, such as either to sherry or to port 
wine, or even, at last, to brandy itself! I know that 
I am treading on tender ground, but my duty as a 
medical man, and as a faithful chronicler of these mat- 
ters, obliges me to speak out plainly, without fear or 
without. favor, and to point out the deplorable conse- 
quences of such practices. I am quite aware that 
many ladies have great temptations and great induce- 
ments to resort to wine to cheer them in their hours 
of depression and of loneliness; but unless the danger 
be clearly pointed out and defined, it is utterly impos- 
sible to suggest a remedy, and to snatch such patients 
from certain destruction. 


110. I am quite convinced of one thing, namely, that 
the drinking of much wine--be it light as claret, or be 
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it heavy as port—sadly injures the complexion, and 
makes it muddy, speckled, broken out, and toad-like. 


111. It is high time that medical men should speak 
out on the subject, and that with no “uncertain sound,” 
before mischief be done past remedy, and before our 
island become as barren of children as France unfor- 
tunately now is. 


112. If a lady be laboring under debility, she is 
generally dosed with quantities of wine—the greater 
the debility the more wine she is made to take, until 
at length the poor unfortunate creature almost lives 
upon wine. Her appetite for food is by such means 
utterly destroyed, and she is for a time kept alive by 
stimulants; her stomach will at length take nothing 
else, and she becomes a confirmed invalid, soon drop- 
ping into an untimely grave! This is a most grievous, 
and, unfortunately, in this country, not an uncommon 
occurrence. Much wine will never make a delicate 
lady strong—it will increase her weakness, not her 
strength. Wine in excess does not strengthen, but, 
on the contrary, produces extreme debility. Let this 
be borne in mind, and much misery might then be 
averted. 


113. Remember I am not objecting tu a lady taking 
wine in moderation—certainly not; a couple of glassez, 
for instance, in the day, of either sherry or claret, mighy 
do her great good; but I do strongly object to her 
drinking, as many ladies do, five or six glasses of wine 
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during that time. I will maintain that such a quantity 
is most detrimental’ both to her health and to her fe- 
cundity. 


114. The effect of the use of wine is beneficial; but 
the effect of the abuse of it is deplorable in the extreme. 
Wine is an edge-tool, and will, if not carefully handled, 
assuredly wound most unmercifully. I have not the 
slightest doubt that the quantity of wine consumed by 
many ladies is one cause, in this our day, of so much 
delicacy of constitution. It is a crying evil, and de- 
mands speedy redress; and as no more worthy medi- 
cal champion has appeared in the field to fight the 
battle of moderate wine-drinking, I myself have boldly 
come forward to commence the affray, fervently trust- 
ing that some earnest men may join me in the conflict. 
I consider that the advocates for a plentiful supply of 
alcoholic stimulants are wrong, and that the upholders 
of total abstinence principles are equally wrong; and 
that the only path of health and of safety lies between 
them both—in moderation. A teetotaller and an ad- 
vocate for a plentiful supply of alcoholic drinks are 
both very difficul!, to please ; indeed, the one and the 
other are most iritemperate. I am aware that what I 
have written will be caviled at, and will give great 
offense to both extreme parties; but I am quite pre- 
pared and willing to abide the consequences, and sin- 
cerely hope that what I have said will be the means 
of ventilating the subject, which is sadly needed. It 
is the violence and obstinacy of the contending parties, 
each of whom is partly right and partly wrong, that 
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have long ago prevented a settlement of the question 
at issue, and have consequently been the means of 
causing much heart-burning, misery, and suffering. 
The Times once pithily remarked that it would be 
well if the two combatants were “ to mix their liquors.” 


115. A young wife ought to rise betimes in the 
morning, and after sbe be once awake should never 
doze. Dozing is both weakening to the body and 
enervating to the mind. It is a species of dram-drink- 
ing; let my fair reader, therefore, shun it with all her 
might. Let her imitate the example of the Duke of 
Wellington, who, whenever he turned in bed, made a 
point of turning out of it; indeed, so determined was 
that illustrious man not to allow himself to doze after 
he was once awake, that he bad his bed made so snaall 
that he could not conveniently turnin it without first 
of all turning out of it. Let her, as soon as sbe ig 
married, commence early rising; let her establish the 
habit, and it will for life cling to her: 


‘Awake! the morning shines, and the fresh field 
Calls us; we lose the prime, to mark how spring 
Our tender plants; how blows the citron grove, 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed; 
How Nature paints her colors; how the bee 
Sits on the bloom.”* 


116. It is wonderful how much may be done betimes 
in the morning. There is nothing like a good start. It 
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makes for the remainder of the day the occupation easy 
and pleasant—- 


“ Happy, thrico happy, every one 
Who sees his labor well begun, 
And not perplexed and multiplied 
By idly waiting for time and tide.”* 


117. How glorious, and balmy, and health-giving, 
is the first breath of the morning, more especially to 
those living in the country! It is more exhilarating, 
invigorating, and refreshing than it is all the rest of 
the day. If you wish to be strong, if you desire to re- 
tain your good looks and your youthful appearance, if 
you are desirous of having a family, rise betimes in 
the morning; if you are anxious to lay the foundation 
of a long life, jump out of bed the moment you are 
awake. Let there be no dallying, no’ parleying with 
the enemy, or the battle is lost, and you will never 
after become an early riser; you will then lose one of 
the greatest charms and blessings of life, and will, 
probably, not have the felicity of ever becoming a 
mother; if you do become one, it will most likely be 
of puny children. The early risers make the healthy, 
bright, long-lived wives and mothers. But if a wife is 
to be an early riser, she must have a little courage 
and determination ; great advantages in this world are 
never gained without; but what is either man or woman 
good for if they have not those qualities ? 


118. Anearly riser ought always to have something 
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to eat and drink, such as a little bread and butter, and 
either a cup of tea or a draught of new milk, before she 
goes out of a morning; this need not interfere with, 
at the usual hour, her regular breakfast. If she were 
to take a long walk on an empty stomach, she would 
for the remainder of the day feel tired and exhausted, 
and she would then, but most unfairly, fancy that early 
rising did not agree with her. 


119. The early morning is one of the best and most 
enjoyable portions of the day. There is a perfect 
charm in nature which early risers alone can appre- 
ciate. It is only the early riser that ever sees ‘the 
rosy morn,” the blushing of the sky, which is gloriously 
beautiful! Nature, in the early morning, seems to re- 
joice and be glad, and to pour out her richest treasures : 
the birds vie with each other in their sweetest carols; 
the dew on the grass, like unto myriads of diamonds, 
glittering and glistening, and glinting in the rays of 
the sun; occasionally the cobwebs on the shrubs and 
bushes, like exquisite lace sparkling with gems; the 
fresh and matchless perfume and fragrance of the earth 
and flowers ;—these, one and all, are gloriously beau- 
tiful to behold, and can only be enjoyed to perfection 
in the early morning, while the majority of people, 
during the choicest periods of their existence, are 
sweltering, and dozing, and deteriorating both in body 
and mind, on beds of down, when they ought to be 
up, out, and about! Can it be wondered at, when such 
weakening and enervating practices are so much in 
vogue—for luxury is the curse of the day—that there 
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are so many barren wives in England? It looks, on 
the first blush, that many of the customs and practices 
of the present day were to cause barrenness; for, as- 
suredly, if they had been instituted on purpose, they 
could not have performed their task more surely and 
successfully. 


120. It might be said that the dews of the morning 
are dangerous! The dews of the early morning are 
beneficial to health, while the dews of the evening are 
detrimental. How truly the poet sings— 


“ Dew-drops are the gems of morning, 
But the tears of mournful eve !”’* 


121. Early rising imparts health to the frame, 
strength to the muscles, and comeliness to the counte- 
nance; it clears the brain, and thus brightens the 
intellect; it is a panacea for many of the ills of life, 
and, unlike many panaceas, it is both simple and 
pleasant in its operation ; it calms the troubled breast ; 
it gives a zest to the after-employments and pleasures 
of the day ; and makes both man and woman look up 
from ‘“nature’s works to nature’s God!” 


122. Early rising rejuvenizes the constitution: it 
makes the middle-aged look young, and the old look 
middle-aged ; it is the finest cosmetic in the world, and 
tints the cheeks with a bloora the painter emulates, 
but in vain! On the other hand, late rising adds 
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years to the looks, fills the body with aches and pains, 
and the countenance with crow-feet and wrinkles; 
gives a yellowness and pimples to the face, and de- 
pression to the spirits. Aged looks and ill health 
invariably follow in the wake of late rising. 


123. If a mistress rise early the servants are likely 
to follow suit: a lazy mistress is almost sure to have 
lazy servants; the house becomes a slugeard’s dwell- 
ing! Do not let me be misunderstood; I do not re- 
commend any unreasonable hours for rising in the 
morning; I do not advise a wife to rise early for the 
sake of rising early: there would be neither merit nor 
sense in it; I wish her to have her full complement of 
sleep—seven or eight hours; but I do advise her fo go 
lo bed early, in order that she might be up every morn- 
ing at six o’clock in the summer, and at seven o’clock 
in the winter. I maintain that it is the duty of every 
wife, unless prevented by illness, to be an early riser. 
This last reason should have greater weight with her 
than any other that can possibly be brought forward! 
All things in this world ought to be done from a sense 
of duty; duty ought to be a wife’s and every other 
person’s pole-star ! 


124. There is a wonderful and glorious object in 
creation which few, very few, ladies, passing strange 
though it be, have ever seen—the rising of the sun! 
The few who have seen it are, probably, those who 
have turned night into day, who are returning home 
in the early morning, jaded and tired, after dancing the 
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whole of the previous night. These, of course, can: 
not enjoy, and most likely do not even see, the mag- 
nificent spectacle ! 


125. I am not advising my fair reader to rise every 
morning with the rising of the sun—certainly not; 
but if she be an early riser, she might occasionally in- 
dulge herself in beholding the glorious sight ! 


126. ‘The top of the morning to you” is a favorite 
Irish salutation, and is very expressive and compliment- 
ary. ‘The top of the morning’—the early morning, 
the time when the sun first rises in his majesty and 
splendor—is the most glorious, and health-giving, and 
best part of the whole day; when nature and all 
created beings rejoice and are glad: 


“But mighty Nature bounds as from her birth, 
The sun is in the heavens, and life on earth; 
Flowers in the valley, splendor in the beam, 
Health in the gale, and freshness in the stream.’”* 


127. Let a young wife, if she be anxious to have a 
family and healthy progeny, be in bed betimes. It is 
impossible that she can rise early in the morning unless 
she retire early at night. ‘One hour’s sleep before 
midnight is worth three after.” Sleep before midnight 
is most essential to health, and if to health, to beauty ; 
hence, sleep before midnight is called beauty-sleen, 
The finest cosmetic is health! 
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128. She ought to pay particular attention to the ven- 
tilation of her sleeping apartment, and she herself, be- 
fore leaving the chamber in the morning, ought never 
to omit to open the windows; and in the summer, if 
the room be large, she should during the night leave, 
for about six or eight inches, the window-sash open? 
If the room be small it will be desirable to have, in- 
stead of the window, the door (secured from intrusion 
by a door-chain) unclosed; and to have, as well, either 
the skylight or the landing window open. There ought 
by some means or other, if the inmates of the room 
are to have sweet and refreshing sleep, to be thorough 
ventilation of the sleeping apartment. I have no pa- 
tience to hear some men assert that it is better to sleep 
inaclose room—in a foul room! They might, with equal 
truth, declare that it is desirable for a healthy person to 
swallow every night a dose of arsenic in order to pro- 
long his life! Carbonic acid gas is as truly a poison as 
arsenic! If there be a dressing-room next to the bed- 
room, it will be well to have the dressing-room window, 
instead of the bedroom window, open at night. The 
dressing-rodm door will regulate the quantity of air to 
be admitted into the bedroom, opening it either little 
or much as the weather might be cold or otherwise.* 
The idea that it will give cold is erroneous; it will be 
nore likely, by strengthening the system and by carry: 
ing off the impurities of the lungs and skin, to prevent 
cold. 
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129. Some persons, accustomed all their lives to 
sleep in a close, foul room—in a room contaminated 
with carbonic acid gas—cannot sleep in a fresh, well- 
ventilated chamber, in a chamber with either door or 
window open: they seem to require the stupefying 
effects of the carbonic acid gas, and cannot sleep with- 
out it! If such be the case, and as sleep is of such 
vital importance to the human economy, let both win- 
dow and door be closed, but do not, on any account, 
let the chimney be stopped, as there must be, in a bed- 
room, ventilation of some kind or another, or ill health 
will inevitably ensue. 


130. It is madness to sleep in a room without venti- 
lation—it ts inhaling poison; for the carbonic acid 
gas, the refuse of respiration, which the lungs are con- 
stantly throwing off, is a poison—a deadly poison— 
and, of course, if there be no ventilation, a person must 
breathe this carbonie acid gas mixed with the atmos- 
pheric air. Hence the importance, the vital impor- 
tance, of either an open chimney or of an open window, 
or of both. The chimney, then, even if the window 
be closed, ought never to be stopped; and the window, 
either of the bedroom or of the dressing-room, should 
not be closed, even in the night, unless the weather be 
either very wet or bitterly cold. I should strongly 
recommend my fair reader, and, indeed, every one else, 
to peruse the good and talented Florence Nightingale’s 
Notes on Nursing. They ought to be written in letters 
of gold, and should be indelibly impressed on the mem- 
ory of every one who has the interest of human life 
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and happiness at heart. Florence Nightingale declares 
that no one, while in bed, ever catches cold from proper 
ventilation. I believe her; and I need not say that no 
one has had more experience and better opportunities 
of judging about what she writes than this accom- 
plished authoress. 


131. I fearlessly assert that no one can sleep sweetly 
and refreshingly unless there be thorough ventilation 
of the chamber. She may have, in an unventilated 
apartment, heavy, drowsy, deathlike sleep, and well 
she might! She is under the stupefying effects of 
poison; the carbonic acid gas, which is constantly 
being evolved from the Jungs, and which wants a vent, 
but cannot obtain it, is, as I have before remarked, 
a deadly poison! She may as well take every night 
a stupefying opiate, as breathe nightly a bedroom 
charged with carbonic acid gas; the one would, in the 
long run, be as pernicious as the other. ‘lo show the 
power of carbonic acid gas in sending people to sleep, 
we have only to notice a crowded church of an even- 
inz; when, even if the preacher be an eloquent man, 
the majority of the congregation is fast asleep,—is, in 
point of fact, under the soporific influence of the car- 
bonic acid gas, the church being at the time full of it. 
Carbonic acid gas is as certain, if not more certain, to 
produce a heavy deathlike slumber as either numbing 
opium or drowsy poppy. 


132. I moreover declare that she cannot have sweet 
refreshing sleep at night unless during the day she 
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take plenty of exercise, and unless she has an abun: 
dance of active, useful occupation. 

133. Occupation—active, useful occupation—is the 
best composing medicine in the world; and the misfor- 
tune of it is that the wealthy have little or no occupa- 
tion to cause them to sleep. Pleasure they have in 
abundance, but little or no real occupation. ‘“ The 
sleep of a laboring man is sweet, whether he eat little 
or much: but the abundance of the rich will not suffer 
them to sleep.””* 


134. Sleep is of more consequence to the human 
economy than food. Nothing should therefore be al- 
lowed by a young wife to interfere with sleep. And 
as the attendance on large assemblies, balls, and con- 
certs sadly, in every way, interfere with sleep, they 
ought, one and all, to be sedulously avoided. 


135. As exercise is very conducive and provocative 
of sleep—sound, sweet, childlike sleep—exercise must 
be practiced, and that not by fits and starts, but regu- 
larly and systematically. She ought, then, during the 
day, with exercise and with occupation, to tire herself, 
and she will then have sweet and refreshing sleep. 
But some ladies never do tire themselves except with 
excitement; they do not know what it is to be tired 
either by a long walk or by household work. They 
can tire themselves with dancing at a ball; poor fr 
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gile creatures can remain up the whole night waltzing, 
quadrilling, and galloping, but would be shocked at the 
idea and at the vulgarity of walking a mile at astretch ! 
Poor creatures, they are to be pitied ; and, if they ever 
marry, so are their husbands. Are such wives as these 
likely to be mothers, and if they are, are their offspring 
likely to be strong? Are such wives as these likely to 
be the mothers of our future warriors, of our future 
statesmen, and of our other worthies—men of mark, 
who, 


“ Departing, leave behind them 
Footprints on the sands of time !” 


136. Sleep is the choicest gift of God. Sleep isa 
comforter, a solace, a boon, a nourisher, a friend. 
Happy, thrice happy, is a wife who can sleep like 
unto a little child! When she is well, what a comfort 
is sleep; when she is ill, what a soother of pain is 
sleep ; when she is in trouble, what a precious balm is 
sleep ! 


137. Hear what our noblest poet, Shakspeare, says 
of sleep : 


‘Sleep that knits up the ravcled sleeve of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labor’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast.” 


138. A luxurious, idle wife cannot sleep ; she, night 
after night, tumbles and tosses on her bed of down. 


What has she done during the day to tire herself, and 
p* 
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thus to induce sleep? Alas, nothing! She in conse 
quence never experiences 


“Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” 


For, after all, out-door exercise and useful occupation 
are the best composing medicines in the world! En- 
compassed as she is with every luxury—partaking of 
all the delicacies of the season, of the richest viands, 
and of the choicest wines—decked out in costly ap- 
parel—reclining on the softest cusbions—surrounded 
with exquisite scenery, with troops of friends, and 
with bevies of servants ;—yet, notwithstanding all 
these apparent advantages, she is oftentimes one of the 
most debilitated, complaining, “nervous,” hysterical 
and miserable of mortals. The causes of all these af- 
flictions are—she has nothing todo ; she is overwhelmed 
with prosperity ; she is like a fire that is being extin- 
guished in consequence of being overloaded with fuel; 
she is being killed with overmuch kindness; she is a 
drone in a hive where all must work if they are to be 
strong and well, and bright and cheerful; for labor is 
the lot of ail and the law for all, for “God is no re- 
specter of persons.” The remedies for a lady affected 
as above described are simple and yet efficacious— 
namely, simplicity of living, and an abundance of out- 
door exercise and of useful occupation. It would have 
been to the manifest advantage of many a fair dame if 
she were obliged to put down her close carriage, and 
were compelled to walk instead of drive. Riding in 
close carriages nurse many ailments which walking 
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would banish; a brisk walk is the best tonic and the 
most reviving medicine in the world, and would pre- 
vent the necessity of her swallowing so much nauseous 
physic. Nature’s simple remedies are oftentimes far 
superior and far more agreeable than any to be found 
in the Pharmacopeia. It would have been a blessing 
to many a rich, indolent, and luxurious lady if she had 
been born in a lower rank—in one in which she had 
been compelled to work for her daily bread; if she had 
been, she would, in many instances, have been far hap- 
pier and healthier than she now is. Indolence and 
luxury kill more than hard work and hard fare ever did 
or ever will kill. Indolence and luxury are slow 
poisons; they destroy by degrees, but are in the end 
as certain in their deleterious effects as either arsenic 
or deadly nightshade— 


“Come hither, ye that press your beds of down, 
And sleep not; see him sweating o’er his bread 
Before he eats it. ’Tis the primal curse, 

But softened into merey—made the pledge 
Of cheerful days, and nights without a groan.” 


139. I must not forget to speak of the paramount 
Importance in a dwelling of an abundance of light—of 
daylight. Light is life, light is health, light is a physi- 
cisn! Light is life: the sum gives life as well as light; 
if it were not for the sun, all creation would wither 
and die. There is ‘‘no vitality or healthful structure 
without light.”* Light is health: it strengthens the 
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* Light. By Forbes Winslow, M.D. 
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frame, it cheers the heart, and tints the cheeks with a 
roseate hue! Light is a physician: it drives away 
many diseases, as the mists vanish at the approach of 
the sun; and it cures numerous ailments which drugs 
alone are unable to relieve. 


140. Look at the bloom on the face of a milkmaid ! 
What is it that tints her cheeks? An abundance of 
light. Behold the pallid, corpselike countenance of a 
factory girl! What blanches her cheek? The want of 
light, of air, and of sunshine. 


141. A room, then, ought to have large windows 
in order that the sun might penetrate into every nook 
and corner of the apartment. A gardener thoroughly 
appreciates the importance of light to his flowers; he 
knows, also, that if he wishes to blanch some kinds of 
vegetables—such as celery and sea-kale—he must keep 
the light from them; and if my fair reader desires to 
blanch her own cheeks, she ought to keep the light 
from them; but, on the other hand, if she be anxious 
to be healthy and rosy, she must have plenty of light 
in her dwelling. 


142. The want of light stunts the growth, dims the 
sight, and damps the spirits. Colliers, who a great 
part of their lives live in the bowels of the earth, are 
generally stunted; prisoners, confined for years in a 
dark dungeon, frequently become blind; people who 
live in dark houses are usually melancholic. 


143. Light banishes from rooms foulness, fustiness, 
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niustiness, and smells. Light ought therefore to be 
frecly allowed to enter every house, and be esteemed 
as the most welcome of visitors. Let me then advise 
every young wife to admit into her dwelling an abun- 
dance of light, of air, and of sunshine. 


144. Some ladies, to keep off the sun, to prevent it 
from fading the furniture, have, in the summer time, 
all the blinds of the windows of the house down. 
Hence they save the fading of their furniture, and, in- 
stead of which, they fade their own and their children’s 
cheeks. Many houses, with all their blinds down, look 
like so many prisons, or as if the inmates were in deep 
affliction, or as if they were performing penance; for is 
it not a penance to be deprived of the glorious light of 
day, which is as exhilarating to the spirits as, and 
much more beneficial than, a glass of champagne ? 


145. It is a grievous sin to keep out from a dwelling 
the glorious sunshine. We have heard of “a trap to 
catch a sunbeam :” let the open windows be a trap, 
and a more desirable prize cannot be caught than a 
sunbeam. Sunbeams, both physical and metaphorical, 
make a house a paradise upon earth! 


146. Let me strongly caution the newly made wife 
against the evil effects of tight lacing. The waist 
ought, as a rule, to be from twenty-seven to twenty- 
nine inches in circumference; if, therefore, she bind 
and gird herself in until she be only twenty-three 
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inches, and, in some cases, until she be only twenty-one 
inches, it must be done at the expense of comfort, of 
health, and happiness. If stays be worn tightly, they 
press down the contents of the lower part of the belly, 
which might either prevent a lady from having a family, 
or might produce a miscarriage.* 


147. Let her dress be loose, and be adapted to the 
season. She ought not to adopt the fashion of wear- 
ing in the morning warm clothes with long sleeves, 
and in the evening thin dresses with short sleeves. 
“Jt is hopeless to battle with fashion in matters of 
dress; women will never believe that their bonnets, 
neck-wrappers, or huge petticoats (until they go out of 
fashion) can have anything to do with headaches, sore 
throats, or rheumatism; but they ought to know that 
the more they swathe themselves, the more tender and 
delicate they are likely to be. If they wish to with- 
stand cold, they should accustom themselves to bear 


ity 


* I have entered so fully into the evil effects of tight lacing - 
in my other book, Advice to a Mother, that I consider it quite 
unnecessary to say more in this place on the subject. More- 
over, it is not so necessary now as in the early editions of my 
two works to dwell upon the subject, as, I am happy to say, 
the evil effects of tight lacing are at the present time better 
understood. Stays used to be formidable-looking apparatuses ; 
indeed, they were instruments of torture. Now they are 
more simple, and therefore more suitable. 

+ From a notice of this work in The Reader of 14th of Feb. 
ruary, 1863, 
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148. If a young wife be delicate, and if her circala- 
tion be languid, a flannel vest next the skin, and in the 
daytime, should, winter and summer, be worn. Scar- 
let is, in such a case, a favorite color, and may be se- 
lected for the purpose. 


149. It is important that it should be borne in mind 
that the wearing of flannel next the skin is more neces- 
sary in the summer than in the winter time. A lady 
in the summer is apt, when hot, either from the weather 
or from exertion, to get into a draught to cool herself, 
and not wearing flannel next the skin, she is almost 
sure at such times to catch acold. Now, flannel being 
a bad conductor of heat, keeps the body at a tolerably 
equal temperature, and thus materially lessens the 
risk. When it is considered that many of the diseases 
afflicting humanity arise from colds, the value of wear- 
ing flannel next the skin as a preventive is at once ap- 
parent. 


150. Never was there such a time as the present 
when dress was so much thought of. Grand dresses 
now sweep our dirty streets and thoroughfares; rich 
velvets, silks, and satins are as plentiful as dead leaves 
in autumn. ‘“ There is so much to gaze and stare at 1n 
the dress, one’s eyes are quite dazzled and weary, and 
can hardly pierce through to that which is clothed 
upon.” Dress is become a crying evil; many ladies 
clothe themselves in gorgeous apparel at the expense 
of household comforts, and even of household neces- 
saries : 
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“We sacrifice to dress, till household joys 
And comforts ccase. Dress drains our cellars dry, 
And keeps our larder lean—puts out our fires, 
And introduces hunger, frost, and woe, 
Where peace and hospitality might reign.”* 


151. It might be said, What has all this to do with 
the health of a wife? I reply, much. The customs, 
habits, and luxurics of the present day are very antago- 
nistic both to health and fecundity. 


152. She must not coddle, nor should she muffle up 
her throat with furs. Boas are the most frequent cause 
of sore throats and quinsies, and therefore the sooner 
they are discarded the better. ‘And this is perfectly 
true, though few scem to be aware of the fact. Relaxed 
throats would be rare if cold water was more plentifully 


used, both externally and internally, and mufflers were 
laid aside.” 


153. If my gentle reader will freely use cold water 
ablutions, she will find that she will not require nearly 
so much clothing and muffling up. It is those who use 
so little water who have to wear so much clothing; 
and the misfortune of it is, the more clothes they 
wear the more they require. Many young people 
are wrapped and muffled up in the winter time like 
old folks, and by coddling they become prematurely 
old—frightened at a breath of air and at a shower of 

* Cowper. 


+ From a notice of this work in The Reader of 14th of Feb 
tuary, 1863. 
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rain, and shaking in their shoes at an easterly wind! 
Should such things be? 


154. Pleasure, to a certain degree, is as necessary 
to the health of a young wife, and every one else, as 
the sun is to the earth—to warm, to cheer, and to in- 
vigorate it, and to bring out its verdure. Pleasure, in 
moderation, rejuvenizes, humanizes, and improves the 
character, and expands and exercises the good qualities 
of the mind; but, like the sun, in its intensity it op- 
presseth, drieth up, and withereth. Pleasures kept 
within due bounds are good, but in excess are utterly 
subversive of health and happiness. A wife who lives 
in a whirl of pleasure and excitement is always weakly 
and “nervous,” and utterly unfitted for her duties and 
responsibilities. 


155. Let the pleasures of a newly-married wife, 
then, be dictated by reason, and not by fashion. She 
ought to avoid all recreations of an exciting kind, as 
depression always follows excitement. I would have 
her prefer the amusements of the country to those of 
the town, such as a flower-garden, botany, archery, cro- 
quet, bowls,—everything, in fact, that wiil take her 
into the open air, and will cause her to appreciate the 
pure, simple, and exquisite beauties of nature. Cro- 
quet I consider to be one of the best games ever in- 
vented: it induces a lady to take exercise which per- 
haps she would not otherwise do; it takes her into the 
open air, it strengthens her muscles, it expands her 
chest, it promotes digestion, it circulates her blood, and 
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it gives her an interest in the game which is most bene- 
ficial both to mind and body. 


156. Oh, that my countrywomen should prefer 
the contaminated and foul air of ball and of concert- 
rooms, to the fresh, sweet, and health-giving air of the 
country ! 


157. Let me in this place enter my strong protest 
against a young wife dancing, more especially if she 
be enceinte. If she be anxious to have a family, it is 
a most dangerous amusement, as it is a fruitful source 
of miscarriage ; and the misfortune is, that if she once 
have a miscarriage, she might go on again and again, 
until her constitution be severely injured, and until all 
hopes of her ever becoming a mother are at an end. 


158. The quiet retirement of her own home ought 
then to be her greatest pleasure and her most precious 
privilege. Home is, or ought to be, the kingdom of 
woman, and she should be the reigning potentate. 
England is the only place in the world that truly 
knows what home really means. The French have 
actually no word in their language to express its 
meaning : 


“That home, the sound we English love so well, 
Has been as strange to me as to those nations 
That have no word, they tell me, to express it.’* 


a EE ee 
* Poems, by the author of The Patience of Hope. 
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159. Chcerfulness, contentment, occupation, and 
healthy activity of mind cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended. A cheerful, happy temper is one of the most 
valuable attributes a wife can have. The possession of 
such a virtue not only makes herself, but every one 
around her, happy. It gilds with sunshine the hum- 
blest dwelling, and often converts an indifferent hus- 
band into a good one. Contentment is the finest 
medicine in the world; it not only frequently prevents 
disease, but, if disease be present, it assists in curing 
it. Happy is the man who has a contented wife! A 
peevish, discontented helpmate (helpmate, save the 
mark!) is always ailing, is never satisfied, and does 
not know, and does not deserve to know, what real 
happiness is. She is “a thorn in the flesh.” 


160. One of the greatest requisites, then, for a happy 
home is a cheerful, contented, bright, and merry wife; 
her face is a perpetual sunshine, her presence is that 
of an angel; she is happy in herself, and she imparts 
happiness to all around her. A gentle, loving, con- 
fiding, plavid, hopeful, and trusting disposition has a 
great charm for a husband, and ought, by a young wife, 
to be assiduously cultivated— 


“For gentleness, and love, and trust 
Prevail o’er angry wave and gust.”* 


161. Every young wife, let her station be ever so 
exalted, ought to attend to her household duties. Her 


* Longfellow. 
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health, and consequently her happiness, demand the 
exertion. The want of occupation—bealthy, useful oe- 
cupation—is a fruitful source of discontent, of sin,* of 
disease, and barrenness. If a young married lady did 
but know the importance of oceupation—how much 
misery might be averted, and how much happiness 
might, by attending to her household duties, be insured 
—she would appreciate the importance of the advice. 
Occupation improves the health, drives away ennut, 
cheers the hearth and home, and, what is most impor- 
tant, if household duties be well looked after, her house 
becomes a paradise, and she the ministering angel to 
her husband. But she might say—I cannot always be 
occupied ; it bores me; it is like a common person: I 
ama lady ; I was not made to work; I have neither 
the strength nor the inclination for it; I feel weak and 
tired, nervous and spiritless, and must have rest. I 
reply, in the expressive words of the poet, that— 


“ Absence of occupation is not rest,— 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distress’d.”’ 


“Tf time be heavy on your hands,” are there no house- 
hold duties to look after, no servants to instruct, no 
flower-beds to arrange, no school children to teach, no 
sick-room to visit, no aged people to comfort, no widow 
nor orphan to relieve ?— 


* Hold idleness to be the mother of sin ; it both robs thee 
of the good thou hast and hinders thee of what thou bast not.” 


—‘‘Oa some Guesses at Truth,” in Good Words, June, 1862. 
¢ Cowper. 
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“Nor any poor about your lands? 
Oh! teach the orphan boy to read, 
Or teach the orphan girl to sew— 
Pray Heaven for a human heart.”* 


162. 1) have nothing to do is most wretched, weari- 
some, and destructive to the mind. The words of 
Martin Luther on this subject should be written in 
letters of gold, and ought to be kept in constant remem 
brance by every man and woman, be they rich or poor 
lettered or unlettered, gentle or simple. “The mind,” 
said he, ‘‘is like a mill that cannot stop working; give 
it something to grind, and it will grind that. If it has 
nothing to grind, it grinds on yet, but it is itself it 
grinds and wears away.” 


163. A lady in this enlightened age of ours considers 
it to be horribly low and vulgar to strengthen her loins 
with exercise and her arms with occupation, although 
such a plan of procedure is recommended in the Bible 
by the wisest of men,—‘‘She girdeth her loins with 
strength, and strengtheneth her arms.’’} 


164. A husband soon becomes tired of grand perform- 
‘an es on the piano, of crotchet and worsted work, and of 
other fiddle-faddle employments; but he can always 
appreciate a comfortable, clean, well-ordered, bright, 
cheerful, happy home, and a good dinner. It might be 
said that a wife is not the proper person to cook her 


———— 


* Tennyson, ¢ Proverbs, xxxi. 17. 
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husband’s dinner. True; but a wife should see and 
know that the cook does her duty; and if she did, per- 
chance, understand how the dinner ought to be cooked, 
I have yet to learn that the husband would for such 
knowledge think any the worse of her. 


165. A grazing farmer is three or four years in 
bringing a beast to perfection, fit for human food. Is 
it not a sin, after so much time and pains, for an idiot 
of a cook, in the course of one short hour or two, to 
ruin, by vile cookery, a joint of such meat? Is it not 
time, then, that a wife herself should know how a joint 
of meat ought to be cooked, and thus to be able to give 
instructions accordingly ? 


166. A boy is brought up to his profession, and is 
expected to know it thoroughly ; how is it that a girl 
is not brought up to her profession of a wife; and why 
is it that she is not taught to thoroughly understand 
all household duties? The daughters of a gentleman’s 
family in olden time spent an hour or two every morn- 
ing in the kitchen and in the laundry, and were initiated 
into the mysteries of pastry and pudding-making, of 
preserving fruit, of ironing, etc. Their mothers’ + ad 
their grandmothers’ receipt-books were at their finger- 
ends. But now look at the picture; the daughters of 
a gentleman’s family of the present day consider it very 
low and horridly vulgar to understand any such mat- 
ters. It is just as absurd to ask a lady to play on the 
piano who has never been taught music as to ask a 
wife to direct her servants to perform duties which she 
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herself knows nothing about. The duties of a wife 
cannot come either by intuition or by instinct more 
than music can. Again I say, every lady, before she 
be married, ought to be thoroughly taught her profes- 
sion—the duties of a wife; she then would not be at 
the tender mercies of her servants, many of whom are 
either unprincipled or inefficient. 


167. Do not think that I am overstating the impor- 
tance of the subject. A good dinner—I mean a well- 
cooked dinner (which, be it ever so plain, is really a 
good dinner)—is absolutely essential to the health, to 
the very existence of yourself and your husband; and 
how, if it be left to the tender mercies of the present 
race of cooks, can you have it? High time it is that 
every wife, let her station be either high or low, should 
look into the matter herself, and remedy the crying 
evil of the day. They manage these things better in 
Sweden. There the young ladies of wealthy families 
cook—actually themselves cook—the dinners; and in- 
stead of their considering it a disgrace, and to be hor- 
ridly low and vulgar, they look upon it as one of their 
greatest privileges! And what is the consequence? 
A badly-cooked dinner is rare, and not, as it frequently 
is in this country, of frequent occurrence; and “ peace 
and happiness” reign triumphant. It is a pity, too, 
that we do not take a leaf out of the book of our neigh- 
bors the French. Every woman in France is a good 
cook; good cookery with them is the rule—with us it 
is the exception. A well-cooked dinner is a blessing 
to all who partake of it; it promotes digestion, it 
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sweetens the temper, it cheers the hearth and home. 
There is nothing tries the temper more than an ill- 
cooked dinner; it makes people dyspeptic, and for a 
dyspeptic to be sweet-tempered is an utter impos- 
sibility. Let me, therefore, advise my fair reader to 
look well into the matter; either the gloom or the sun- 
shine of a house much depends upon herself and upon 
her household management. It might be said—What 
a poor creature a man must be to require so much at- 
tention. Truly, if his health be not looked after, if 
his comforts be not attended to, he is indeed a poor 
creature | 


168. Every young wife should be able—ought to be 
instructed by her mother or by some competent person 
—it should bea part of her education—to teach and to 
train her own servants aright. Unfortunately, in the 
present day there is too much cant and humbug about 
the instruction of the lower orders, and domestie serv- 
ants among the rest. They are instructed in many 
things that are perfectly useless to them, the knowledge 
of which only makes them dissatisfied with their lot 
and tends to make them bad servants. Among other 
useless subjects: taught them are the “ologies.” It 
would be much more to the purpose if they were thor- 
oughly instructed in all household duties, and ‘in the 
three R’s—reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic,”—in obedi- 
ence to their mistresses, and in simplicity of demeanor 
and dress. The servants themselves would be im. 
mensely- benefited by such lessons. 
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169. A “blue-stocking” makes, as a rule, a wretched 
wife; it would be far better for the health of her hus- 
band, of herself, and her family, if, instead of cultivat- 
ing Latin and Greek, she would cultivate her household 
duties, more especially a thorough knowledge of the 
culinary department. ‘‘A man is, in general, better 
pleased when he has a good dinner upon his table than 
when his wife speaks Greek.”* 


170. As soon as a lady marries, the romantic non- 
sense of school-girls will rapidly vanish, and the stern 
realities of life will take their place, and she will then 
know, and sometimes to her grievous cost, that a use- 
ful wife will be thought much more of than either an 
ornamental or a learned one. 


171. It is better for a young wife, and for every one 
else, to have too much than too little occupation. The 
misfortune of the present day is, that servants are made 
to do all the work, while the mistress of the house re- 
mains idle.” Remains idle! Yes; and by remaining 
idle, remains out of health! Idleness is a curse, and- 
brings misery in its train! How slow the hours craw! 
on when a person has nothing to do; but how rapidly 
they fly when she is fully occupied! Besides, idleness 
is a frequent cause of barrenness. Hard-worked, in- 
dustrious women are prolific; while idle ladies are fre- 
quently childless, or, if they do have a family, their 
children are puny, and their labors are usually both 


* Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
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hard and lingering. We doctors know full well the 
difference there often is between the labor of a poor 
hard-worked woman and of a rich, idle lady: in the 
one case the labor is usually quick and easy ; in the 
other, it is often hard and lingering. Oh, if wives 
would consider betimes the importance of an abun dance 
of exercise and of occupation, what an immense amount 
of misery, of pain, of anxiety, and anguish they might 
avert! Work isa blessed thing; if we do not work 
we pay the penalty—we suffer “in mind, body, and es- 
tate.” An idle man or an idle woman is an object of 
the deepest pity and commiseration. 


172. Longfellow, in his Song of the Blacksmith, 
beautifully and graphically describes the importance 
and the value of occupation; and as occupation is as 
necessary to a woman as to a man, I cannot resist trap 
scribing it: 


“ Toiling—rejoicing—sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begin, 
Tach evening sees its close; 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose.” 


173. Truly may it be said that “ occupation earns a 
night’s repose.” It is the finest composing medicine in 
the world, and, unlike an opiate, it never gives a head- 
ache; it never produces costiveness; and never, by 
repetition, loses its effect. Sloth and restlessness, even 
on down, are generally bed-fellows: 
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“ Weariness 
Can snore upon the flint, when rusty sloth 
Finds the down pillow hard.” 


174. The mind, it is well known, exerts great influ: 
ence over the body in promoting health, and in causing 
and in curing disease. A delicate woman is always 
nervous; she is apt to make mountains of mole- 
hills; she is usually too prone to fancy herself worse 
than she really is. I should recommend my gentle 
reader not to fall into this error, and not to magnify 
every slight ache or pain. Let her, instead of whining 
and repining, use the means which are within the reach 
of al] to strengthen her frame; let her give battle to 
the enemy ; let her fight him with the simple weapons 
indicated in these pages, and the chances are she will 
come off victorious. 


175. There is nothing like occupation, active occu- 
pation, to cure slight pains—‘‘constant occupation 
physics pain”—to drive away little ailments, and the 
dread of sickness. ‘ The dread of sickness,” says Dr. 
Grosvenor, ‘is a distemper of itself, and the next dis- 
position to a many more. What a bondage does this 
keep some people in! ’Tis an easy transition from the 
fear and fancy of being sick to sickness indeed. In 
many cases there is but little difference between those 
two. There is one so afraid of being ill that he would 
not stir out of doors, and for want of air and exercise 
he contracts a distemper that kills him.” 


176. What a blessed thing is work! What a pre 
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cious privilege for a girl to have a mother who is both 
able and anxious to instruct her daughter, from her 
girlhood upwards, in all household management and 
duties! Unfortunately, in this our age girls are not 
either educated or prepared to be made wives—use- 
ful, domesticated wives. Accomplishments they have 
without number, but of knowledge of the management 
of an establishment they are as ignorant as the babe 
unborn. Verily, they and their unfortunate husbands 
and offspring will in due time pay the penalty of their 
ignorance and folly! It is, forsooth, unladylike for a 
girl to eat much; it is unladylike for her to work at all; 
it is unladylike for her to take a long walk; it is un 
ladylike for her to go into the kitchen; it is unladylike 
for her to make her own bed; it is unladylike for her 
to be useful; it is unladylike for her to have a bloom 
upon her cheek like unto a milkmaid 1* All these are 
said to be horridly low and vulgar, and to be only fit 
for the common people! Away with such folly! The 
system of the bringing up of the young ladies of the 
present day is “‘rotten to the core.” 


177. If a young married lady, without having any 
actual disease about her, be delicate and nervous, there 
is no remedy equal in value to change of air—more 
especially to the sea-ccast. The sea-breezes, and, if 
she be not pregnant, sea-bathing, frequently act like 
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* “A pale, delicate face, and clear eyes, indicative of con- 
sumption, are the fashionable desiderata at present for com- 
plexion.”’— Dublin University Magazine. 
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magic upon her in restoring her to perfect health. I 
say, if she be not pregnant; if she be, it would, with- 
out first obtaining the express permission of a medical 
man, be highly improper for her to bathe. 


178. A walk on the mountains is delightful to the 
feelings and beneficial to the health. In selecting a 
sea-side resort, it is always, where it be practicable, to 
have mountain-air as well as the sea-breeze. The 
mounting of high hills, if a lady be pregnant, would 
not be desirable, as the exertion would be too great, 
and, if she be predisposed, might bring on a miscar- 
riage; but the climbing of hills and mountains, if she 
be not enceinée, ismost advantageous to health, strengtb- 
ening the frame, and exhilarating to the spirits. In- 
deed, we may compare the exhilaration it produces to 
the drinking of champagne, with this difference,—it is 
much more beneficial to health than champagne, and 
does not leave, the next morning, as champagne some- 
times does, either a disagreeable taste in the mouth or 
headache behind,— 


“‘Oh, there is a sweetness in the mountain-air, 
And life, that bloated ease can never hope to share !”"* 


179. Bugs and fleas.—This is a very commonplace 
subject, but like most commonplace subjects is one 
necessary to be known, as these pests of society some- 


* Byron. 
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times destroy the peace, comfort, and enjoyment of a 
person when away from home. Many ladies who 
travel from home are made miserable and wretched by 
having to sleep in strange beds—in beds infested either 
with bugs or with fleas. Now, it will be well for such 
ladies never to go any distance from home without 
having four things in their trunks with them, namely ; 
(1) A box of matches, in order, at any moment of the 
night, to strike a light, both to discover and frighten 
the enemies away. (2) A box of night-lights. Bugs 
never bite when there isa light in the room. It would 
therefore be well, in an infested room, and until fresh 
lodgings can be procured, to keep a night-light burning 
all night. (3) A packet of “ La Poudre Insecticide,” 
manufactured in France, but which may be procured 
in England: a preparation which, although perfectly 
harmless to the human economy, is utterly destructive 
to fleas. (4) A 4 oz. bottle of oil of turpentine, a little of 
which, in case of a discovery of bugs in the bed, should 
be sprinkled between the sheets and on the pillow. 
The oil of turpentine will, until fresh lodgings can be 
procured, keep the bugs at a respectful distance. Care 
should be observed while sprinkling the sheets with 
the turpentine not to have (on account of its inflamma- 
bility) a lighted candle too near the bed. I know, from 
experience, that bugs and fleas are, when ladies are 
away from home, a source of torment and annoyance, 
and am therefore fully persuaded of the value and im- 
portance of the above advice. 


180. If it be not practicable for her to visit the sea- 
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cvast, let her be in the fresh air—in the country air. 
Let her mornings be spent out of doors; and if she 
cannot inhale the sea-breezes, let her inhale the morn- 
ing breezes— 


“ The skies, the air, the morning’s breezy call 
Alike are free, and full of health to all.”* 


181. Cheerfulness and evenness of temper ought, by 
a young wife, to be especially cultivated. here is 
nothing that promotes digestion, and thus good health, 
more than a cheerful, placid temper. We know that 
the converse is very detrimental to that process; that 
violent passion takes away the appetite, deranges tbe 
stomach, and frequently disorders the bowels. Hence 
it is that those who attain great ages are usually of an 
even, cheerful temper. ‘Our passions are compared 
to the winds in the air, which, when gentle and moder- 
ate, let them fill the sail, and they will carry the ship 
on smoothly to the desired port; but when violent, un- 
manageable, and boisterous, it grows to a storm, and 
threatens the ruin and destruction of all.” f 


182. A young wife is apt to take too much opening 
medicine; the more she takes, the more she requires. 
Hence she irritates the nerves of the stomach and 
bowels, and injures herself beyond measure. If the 
bowels are costive, and variety of food, and of fruit, 
and of other articles of diet, which I either have or 
will recommend in these pages, together with ap 


* Sir Egerton Brydges. ¢ Dr. Grosvenor. 
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abundance of air, and of exercise, and of occupation, 
will not open, then let her give herself an enema; 
which she can, without the slightest pain or annoy- 
ance, and with very little trouble, readily do, provided 
she has a proper apparatus for the purpose, namely, a 
“self-injecting enema apparatus,”—one made purposely 
for the patient, either to administer it to herself, or to 
be administered to her by another person. A pint of 
cold water is as good an enema as can be used, and 
which, if the first should not operate, ought in a few 
minutes to be repeated. The clyster does nothing 
more than wash the bowels out, removing any offend- 
ing matter, and any depression of spirits arising there- 
from, and neither interfering with the stomach nor with 
the digestion. 


183. Until she become accustomed to the cold, she 
might for the first few mornings slightiy warm the 
water; but gradually she should reduce the tempera- 
ture of it until she use it quite cold. A cold water is 
more bracing and strengthening to the bowels, and 
more efficacious in action, than a warm water enema. 


184. It will, during pregnancy and after a confine- 
ment, be safer to use a tepid than a cold water 
enema. 


185. No family ought to be without a good enema 
apparatus, to fly to in any emergency. Many valuable 
lives have been saved by means of it, and having it 
always in good order and at hand. 
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186. By adopting the dictates of reason and of com- 
mon-sense, many of the nervous, useless, lackadaisical, 
fine ladies will be unknown; and we shall have instead 
blooming wives, who will in due time hecome the 
mothers of hardy, healthy, happy children. 


187. In the foregoing pages the burden of my song 
has been health—the preservation of health—the most 
precious of God’s gifts, and one that is frittered and 
fooled away as though it were but of little value. 
Health ought to be the first consideration of all, and of 
every young wife especially, as, when she is married, 
her life, her health is not altogether her own, but her 
husband’s and her family’s. Oh! it is a glorious gift, 
a precious boon, to be in the enjoyment of perfect 
health, and is worth a little care and striving for. 


188. In concluding the first division of my subject, 
let me entreat my fair reader to ponder well on what I 
have already said; let her remember that she has a 
glorious mission ; let her thoroughly understand that if 
good habits and good rules be not formed and followed 
during the first year of her wifehood, they are not at 
all likely to be instituted afterwards. The first year, 
then, is the golden opportunity to suw the seeds of use- 
fulness; to make herself healthy and strong, and to 
cause her to be a blessing, a solace, and a comfort to 
her husband, her children, and all around he» 
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189. Menstruation, during a period of about thirty 
years, plays a momentous part in the female econonyy ; 
indeed, unless it be in every way properly and duly 
performed, it is neither possible that such a lady can 
be well, nor is it at all probable that she will conceive. 
I therefore purpose devoting an especial chapter to ita 
due and careful consideration. 


EARS... 


MENSTRUATION. 


190. THERE are two most important epochs in the 
life of 4 woman—namely (1) the commencement, and 
(2) the close of menstruation. Each is apt, unless 
carefully watched and prevented, to bring in its train 
many serious diseases. Moreover, unless menstrua- 
tion be healthfully and properly performed, conception, 
as a rule, is not likely to take place: hence the impor- 
tance of our subject. 


191. Menstruation—the appearance of the catamenia 
or the menses—is then one of the most important epochs 
in a girl’s life. It is the boundary line, the landmark, 
between childhood and womanhood; it is the threshold, 
so to speak, of a woman’s life. Her body now develops 
and expands, and her mental capacity enlarges and im- 
proves. She then ceases to be a child, and she be- 
comes a woman. She is now for the first time, as a 
rule, able to conceive. 


192. Although puberty has at this time commenced, 
it cannot be said that she is at ber full perfection ; it 
takes eight or ten years more to complete her organiza. 

(103) 
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tion, which will bring her to the age of tweuty-three 
or twenty-five years; which perhaps are the best ages 
for a woman, if she have both the chance and the in- 
clination, to marry. 


193. If she marry when very young, marriage 
weakens her system, and prevents a full devolopment 
of the body. Besides, if she marry when she be only 
eighteen or nineteen, the bones of the pelvis—the bones 
of the lower part of the belly—are not at that time suf- 
ficiently developed; are not properly shaped for the 
purpose of labor; do not allow of sufficient space for 
the head of the child to readily pass, as though she 
were of the riper age of twenty-three or twenty-five. 
She might have in consequence a severe and dangerous 
confinement. If she marry late in life, say after she 
be thirty, the soft parts engaged in parturition are more 
rigid and more tense, and thus become less capable of 
dilatation, which might cause, for the first time, a hard 
and tedious labor. Again, when she marries late in 
life, she might not live to see her children grow up tv 
be men and women. Moreover, as a rule, “the off- 
spring of those that are very young or very old lasts 
not.” Everything, therefore, points out that the age 
above indicated—namely, somewhere between twenty 
and thirty—is the most safe and suitable time for a 
woman to marry. 


194. Menstruation generally comes on once every 
month—that is to say, every twenty-eight days; usually 
to the very day, and frequently to the hour. Some 
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ladies, instead of being “regular” every month, are 
‘“‘regular” every three weeks. 


195. Each menstruation continues from three to five 
days; in some for a week; and in others for a longer 
period. It is estimated that, during each menstruation, 
from four to six ounces is, on an average, the quantity 
discharged. 


196. A lady seldom conceives unless she be “ regu- 
lar,” although there are cases on record where women 
have conceived who have never been “unwell;” but 
such cases are extremely rare. 


197. Menstruation in this country usually com- 
mences at the ages of from thirteen to sixteen, some- 
times earlier; occasionally as early as eleven or twelve ; 
at other times later, and not until a girl be seventeen 
or eighteen years of age. Menstruation in large towns 
is supposed to commence at an earlier period than in 
the country, and earlier in luxurious than in simple 
life.* 


* “Tn the human female, the period of puberty, or of com- 
mencing aptitude for procreation, is usually between the 
thirteenth and sixteenth years. It is generally thought to be 
somewhat earlier in warm climates than in cold, and in 
densely populated manufacturing towns than in thinly popu- 
lated agricultural districts, The mental and bodily habits of 
the individual have also considerable influence upon the time 
of its occurrence; girls brought up in the midst of luxury or 
sensual indulgence undergoing thi: change earlier than those 
reared in hardih; od and self-denial ""—Dr. Carpenter’s Human 
Physiology. 
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198. Menstruation continues for thirty, and some. 
times even for thirty-five years; and, while it lasts, is 
a sign that a lady is liable to become pregnant—un- 
less, indeed, menstruation should be protracted much 
beyond the usual period of time. As a rule, then, 
when a woman “ceases to be unwell,” she ceases to 
have a family; therefore, as menstruation usually 
leaves her at forty-five, it is seldom, after that age, that 
she has a child. 


199. I have known ladies become mothers when 
they have been upwards of fifty years of age. I my- 
self delivered a woman in her fifty-first year of a fine 
healthy child. She had a kind and easy labor, and 
was the mother of a large family, the youngest being 
at the time twelve years old.* ‘ Dr. Carpenter, of Dur- 
ham, tells us that he has attended in their confinements 
several women whose ages were fifty. ‘I well recol- 
lect a case occurring in my father’s practice in 1839, 
where a woman became a widow at forty-nine years of 
age. Shortly afterwards she married her second hus- 
band, and within twelve months of this time gave birth 
to her firsi child. These cases belong to the working 


* ««Some curious facts come to light in the Scotch Regis- 
trar-General’s report in reference to prolific mothers. One 
mother, who was only eighteen, had four children; one, who 
was twenty-two, had seven children; and of two who were 
only thirty-four, one had thirteen and the other fourteen 
children; and, on the other hand, two women became mothers 
as late in life as at fifty-one, and four-at fifty-two; and one 
mother was registered as having given birth to a child in the 
fifty-seventh year of her age.” 
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classes. But I know of two others, where gentle- 
women became mothers at fifty—one with her first 
child, the other with her eighth. I can say nothing of 
bow they menstruated, but I know of a virgin in whom 
the catamenia appeared regularly and undiminished up 
to and at the end of sixty.’ Dr. Powell says that he 
last year attended a woman in her fifty-second year; 
and Mr. Heckford, that he attended a woman who 
stated her age to be at least fifty. Mr. Clarke, of Mold, 
states that he has attended several women whose ages 
were upwards of forty-four, and that he lately delivered 
a woman of her first child at forty-eight. Mr. Blox- 
ham, of Portsmouth, delivered at fifty-two, in her first 
confinement, a woman who had been married thirty-five 
years.’’* 


200. In very warm climates, such as in Abyssinia 
and in India, girls menstruate when very young—at 
ten or eleven years old; indeed, they are sometimes 
mothers at those ages.t But when it commences early, 
it leaves early ; so that they are old women at thirty. 
“Physically, we know that there is a very large lati- 


* British Medical Journal, Nov. 21st, 1863. 

} It is very unusual, in this climate, for a girl to become a 
mother until she be seventeen or eighteen years of age. A 
case has just occurred, however (1864), where a girl became a 
mother before she reached her fourteenth year. In his last 
report to the Registrar-General, the registrar for Park dis- 
trict, Shoffield, says: ‘‘I have registered the birth of a child 
in my district this quarter, the age of the mother being only 
thirteen years and ten months. She was employed in a cottou 
mill in the neighborhbod of Manchester.”’ 
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tude of difference in the periods of human maturity, 
not merely between individual and individual, but also 
between nation and nation—differences so great that 
in some southern regions of Asia we hear of matrons 
at the age of twelve.”* Dr. Montgomery f brings 
forward some interesting cases of early maturity. He 
says: “Bruce mentions that in Abyssinia he has fre- 
quently seen mothers of eleven years of age; and Dun- 
lop witnessed the same in Bengal. Dr. Gocdeve, Pro- 
fessor of Midwifery at Calcutta, in reply to a query on 
the subject, said: ‘The earliest age at which I have 
enown a Hindu woman bear a child is ten years, but I 
have heard of one at nine.’” 


201. In cold climates, such as Russia, women begir 
to menstruate late in life, frequently not until they are 
between twenty and thirty years old; and, as it lasts 
on them thirty or thirty-five years, it is not an unusual 
occurrence for them to bear children at a very advanced 
age—even so late as sixty. They are frequently not 
‘regular’ oftener than three or four times a year, and 
when it does occur the menstrual discharge is generally 
sparing in quantity. 


202. The menstrual fluid is not exactly blood, 
although, both in appearance and in properties, it 
much resembles it; yet it never in the healthy state 
elots as blood does. It is a secretion from the womb, 
and, when healthy, ought to be of a bright-red color, 


* De Quincey. 
¢ Exposition of the Signs and Symptoms of Pregnancy. 
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in appearance very much like blood from a recent y 
eut finger.* 


203. The menstrual fluid ought not, as before ob- 
eerved, toclot. Ifit does, a lady, during menstruation, 
suffers intense pain; moreover, she seldom conceives 
until the clotting has ceased. Application must there- 
fore, in such a case, be made to a medical man, who 
will soon relieve the above painful symptoms, and, by 
doing so, will probably pave the way to her becoming 
pregnant. 


204. Menstruation ceases entirely in pregnancy, dur- 
ing suckling, and usually both in diseased and in dis- 
ordered states of the womb. It also ceases in cases of 
extreme debility, and in severe illness, especially in con- 
sumption; indeed, in the latter disease—consumption 
— it is one of the most unfavorable of the symptoms. 


205. It has been asserted, and by men of great ex- 
perience, that sometimes a woman menstruates during 
pregnancy. In this assertion I cannot agree; it appears 
utterly impossible that she should be able to do so. 
The moment she conceives, the neck of the womb be- 
comes plugged up by means of mucus; it is, in fact, 


* “The catamenial discharge, as it issues from the uterus 
[womb], appears to be nearly or quite identical with ordinary 
blood ; but in its passage through the vagina it becomes mixed 
with the acid mucus exuded from its walls, which usually de- 
prives it of the power of coagulating. If the discharge should 
be profuse, however, a portion of its fibrin remains unaffected, 
and clots are formed.’’—Dr. Carpenter’s Human Physiology 
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hermetically sealed. There certainly is sometimes a 
slight red discharge, looking very much like menstrual 
fluid, and coming on at her monthly periods; tut 
being usually very sparing in quantity, and lasting only 
a day or so, and sometimes only for an hour or two; 
but this discharge does not come from the cavity of, but 
from some small vessels at, the mouth of the womb, 
and is not menstrual fluid at all, but a few drops of real 
blood. If this discharge came from the cavity of the 
womb, it would probably lead to a miscarriage. My 
old respected and talented teacher, the late Dr. D. 
D. Davis,* declared that it would be quite impossible 
during pregnancy for menstruation to occur. He con- 
sidered that the discharge which was taken for men- 
struation arose from the rupture of some small vessels 
about the mouth of the womb. 


206. Some ladies, though comparatively few, men- 
struate during suckling; when they do, it may be con- 
sidered not the rule, but the exception. It is said, in 
such instances, that they are more likely to conceive. 
Many persons have an idea that when a woman, during 
lactation, menstruates, the milk is both sweeter and 
purer. Suchisanerror. Menstruation during suckling 
is more likely to weaken the mother, and consequently 
to deteriorate the milk. It therefore behooves a parent 
never to take a wet nurse who menstruates during the 
period of suckling. 


207. A lady sometimes suffers severe pains both just 


* Dr. David D. Davis was physician-accoucheur in attend- 
apce at the birth of her present Majesty. 
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before and during her “ poorly” times. When such be 
the case, she seldom conceives until the pain be removed. 
She ought therefore to apply to a medical man, as relief 
may svon be obtained. When she is freed from the 
pain, she will, in all probability, in due time become 
enceinte. 


208. If a married woman have painful menstruation, 
even if she become pregnant, she is more likely, in the 
early stage, to miscarry. This is an important con- 
sideration, and requires the attention of a doctor. 


209. If a single lady, who is about to be married, 
have painful menstruation, it is incumbent on either 
her mother or a female friend to consult, two or three 
months before the marriage takes place, an experienced 
medical man, on her case; if this be not done, she will 
most likely, after marriage, either labor under ill health, 
or be afflicted with barrenness, or, if she do conceive, 
be prone to miscarry. 


210. The menstrual discharge, as before remarked, 
ought, if healthy, to be of the color of blood—of fresh, 
unclotted blood. If it be either too pale (and it some- 
times is almost colorless), or, on the other band, if it be 
both dark and thick (it is occasionally as dark, and 
sometimes nearly as thick, as treacle), there will be - 
but scant hopes of a lady conce:ving. A medical man 
ought, therefore, at once to be consulted, who will in 
the generality of cases, be able to remedy the defect. 
The chances are, that as soon as the detect be remedied, 
she will become pregnant. 
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211. Menstruation at another time is too sparing, 
this is a frequent cause of a want of family. Luckily 
a doctor is, in the majority of cases, able to remedy the 
defect, and by doing so will probably be the means of 
bringing the womb into a healthy state, and thus pre- 
dispose her to become a mother. 


212. A married lady is very subject to the “ whites ;” 
the more there will be of the ‘‘ whites” the less there 
will usually be of the menstrual discharge ;—so that in 
a bad case of the “ whites” menstruation might entirely 
cease, until proper means be used both to restrain the 
one and to bring back the other. Jndeed, as a rule, 
if the menstrual discharge, by proper treatment, be 
healthily established and restored, the ‘‘ whites” will 
often cease of themselves. Deficient menstruation is a 
frequent cause of the “ whites,” and the consequent 
failure of a family; and as deficient menstruation is 
usually curable, a medical man ought, in all such cases, 
to be consulted. 


213. Menstruation at other times is either too pro- 
fuse or too long continued. Either the one or the 
other is a frequent source of barrenness, and is also 
weakening to the constitution, and thus tends to bring 
a lady into a bad state of health. This, like the former 
cases, by judicious management may generally be 
rectified ; and being rectified, will in all probability 
result in the wife becoming a mother. 


214. When a lady is neither pregnant nor “ regular,” 
she ought immediately to apply to a doctor, as she 
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may depend upon it there is something wrong about 
her, and that she is not likely to become enceinte* uatil 
menstruation be properly established. As soon as men- 
struation be duly and healthily established, pregnancy 
will most likely, in due time, ensue. 


215. When a lady is said to be “regular,” it is 
understood that she is “regular” as to quality, and 
quantity, and time. If she be only ‘‘ regular” as to the 
time, and the quantity be either deficient or in excess, 
or if she be “‘regular” as to the dime, and the quality 
be bad, either too pale or too dark; or if she be 
“regular” as to the quality and quantity, and be 
irregular as to the éiéme, she cannot be well; and the 
sooner means are adopted to rectify the evil, the better 
it will be for her health and happiness. 


216. There is among young wives, of the higher 
ranks, of the present time, an immense deal of hysteria; 
indeed it is, among them, in one form or another, the 
most frequent complaint of the day. Can it be won- 


* With regard to the origin of the word enceinte, Dr. Mont- 
gomery, in his valuable Lxposition of the Signs and Symptoms 
of Pregnancy, observes: ‘‘ Many a one who confesses, with a 
smile or a blush, that she is enceinte, would do well to remem- 
ber the origin of the word she uses. It was the habit of the 
Roman ladies to wear a tight girdle or cincture round their 
waists ; but when pregnancy occurred, they were required by 
law—at least that of opinion—to remove this restraint ; and 
hence a woman so situated was said to be incincta, or unbound, 
and hence also the adoption of the term enceinte to sig 1ify a 
state of pregnarey ”’ 


8 
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dered at? Certainly not. The fashionable system of 
spending married life, such as late hours, close rooms, 
excitement, rounds of visiting, luxurious living, is quite 
enough to account for its prevalence. The menstrual 
functions in a case of this kind are not duly performed ; 
she is either too much or too little ‘ unwell;” men- 
struation occurs either too soon, or too late, or at 
irregular periods. I need scarcely say that such a 
one, until a different order of things be instituted, and 
until proper and efficient means be used to restore 
healthy menstruation, is not likely to conceive; or, if 
she did conceive, she would most likely either mis- 
carry, or, if she did go her time, bring forth a puny, 
delicate child. A fashionable wife and happy mother 
are incompatibilities ! Ob, it is sad to contemplate 
the numerous victims that are sacrificed yearly on the 
shrine of fashion! The grievous part of the business 
is, that fashion is not usually amenable to reason and 
common-sense; argument, entreaty, ridicule, are each 
and all alike in turn powerless in the matter. Be that 
as it might, I am determined boldly to proclaim the 
truth, and to make plain the awful danger of a wife 
becoming a votary of fashion. 


217. Many a lady, either from suppressed or from 
deficient menstruation, who is now chlorotic, hysterical, 
and dyspeptic, weak and nervous, looking wretchedly, 
and whose very life is a burden, may, by applying toa 
medical man, be restored to health and strength. 


218. As soon as a lady “‘ ceases to be after the man- 
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ner of women’”’—that is to say, as soon as she ceases 
to menstruate—it is said that she has “a change of 
life ;”” and if she does not take care, she will soon have 
“a change of health” to boot, which, in all probability, 
will be for the worse. 


219. After a period of about thirty years’ continua- 
tion of menstruation, a woman ceases to menstruate ; 
that is to say, when she is about forty-four or forty-five 
years of age, and, occasionally, as late in life as when 
she is forty-eight years of age, she has “ change of 
life,” or, as it is sometimes called, a ‘turn of years.” 
Now, before this takes place, she oftentimes becomes 
very “irregular ;” at one time she is “ regular” before 
her proper period; at another time either before or 
after; so that it becomes a dodging time with her, as 
it is so styled. Ina case of this kind menstruation is 
sometimes very profuse; at another it is very sparing ; 
occasionally it is light colored, almost colorless; some- 
times it is as red as from a cut finger; while now and 
then it is as black as ink. 


220. When “ change of life” is about, and during the 
time, and for some time afterwards, a lady labors under, 
at times, great flushings of heat; she, as it were, blushes 
all over; she goes very hot and red, almost scarlet; 
then perspires; and afterwards becomes cold and 
chilly. These flushings occur at very irregular periods; 
they might come on once or twice a day, at other times 
only once or twice a week, and occasionally only at 
what would have been her “poorly times.” These 
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flushings might be looked upon as rather favorable 
symptoms, and as an effort of nature to relieve itself 
threugh the skin. These flushings are occasionally, 
although rarely, attended with hysterical symptoms. 
A little appropriate medicine is for these flushings de- 
sirable. A lady while laboring under these heats is 
generally both very much annoyed and distressed; but 
she ought to comfort herself with the knowledge that 
they are in all probability doing her good service, and 
that they might be warding off, from some internal 
organ of her body, serious mischief. 


221. “ Change of life” is one of the most important 
periods of a lady’s existence, and generally determines 
whether, for the rest of her days, she shall either be 
healthy or otherwise; it therefore imperatively be- 
hooves her to pay attention to the subject, and in all 
cases when it is about taking place to consult a medical 
man, who will, in the majority of cases, be of great 
benefit to her, as he will be able to ward off many im- 
portant and serious diseases to which she would other- 
wise be liable. When “change of life” ends favorably, 
which, if properly managed, it most likely will do, she 
may improve in constitution, and may really enjoy bet- 
ter health and spirits, and more comfort, then she has 
done for many previous years. A lady who has during 
the whole of her wifehood eschewed fashionable society, 
and who has lived simply, plainly, and sensibly, and 
who has taken plenty of out-door exercise, will, during 
the autumn and winter of life, reap her reward by en- 
joying what is the greatest earthly blessing—health !, 


PART II. 


PREGNANCY. 


SIGNS OF PREGNANCY. 


222. Tue first sign that leads a lady to suspect that 
she is pregnant is her ceasing to be unwell. This, 
provided she has just before been in good health, is a 
strong symptom of pregnancy ; but still there must be 
others to corroborate it. 


223. The next symptom is morning sickness. This 
is one of the earliest symptoms of pregnancy; as it 
sometimes occurs a few days, and indeed generally not 
Jater than a fortnight or three weeks, after conception. 
Morning sickness is frequently distressing, oftentimes 
amounting to vomiting, and causing a loathing of break- 
fast. This sign usually disappears after the first three 
or four months. Morning sickness is not always pres- 
ent in pregnancy; but, nevertheless, it is a frequent 
accompaniment ; and many who have had families 
place more reliance on this than on any other symptom. 


224. A third symptom is shooling, throbbing, and 
lancinaling pains, and enlargement of the breasts, 
a (117) 
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with soreness of the nipples, occurring about the 
second month; and in some instances, after the first 
few months, a small quantity of watery fluid, or a 
little milk, may be squeezed out of them. This latter 
symptom, in a first pregnancy, is valuable, and can 
generally be relied on as conclusive that the female is 
pregnant. Itis not so valuable in an after pregnancy, 
as a little milk might, even should she not be pregnant, 
remain in the breasts for some months after she has 
weaned her child. 


225. The veins of the breast look more blue, and are 
consequently more conspicuous than usual, giving the 
bosom a mottled appearance. The breasts themselves 
are firmer and more knotty to the touch. The nipples, 
in the majority of cases, look more healthy than cus- 
tomary, and are somewhat elevated and enlarged; 
there is generally a slight moisture upon their surface, 
sufficient in some instances to mark the linen. 


226. A dark-brown areola or disk may usually be 
noticed around the nipple,* the change of color com- 
mencing about the second month. The tint at first is 
light brown, which gradually deepens in intensity, until, 
toward the end of pregnancy, the color may be very 
dark. Dr. Montgomery, who has paid great attention 
to the subject, observes: “ During the progress of the 


* “William Hunter had such faith in this sign that he 
always asserted he could judge by it alone whether or not a 
woman was pregnant.’’—Signs and Diseases of Pregnancy. 
(Dr. Tanner.) 
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next two or three months the changes in the areola are 
in general perfected, or nearly so, and then it presents 
the following characters: a circle around the nipple, 
whose color varies in intensity according to the par- 
ticular complexion of the individual, being usually 
much darker in persons with black hair, dark eyes, 
and sallow skin, than in those of fair hair, light-colored 
eyes, and delicate complexion. The area of this circle 
varies in diameter from an inch to an inch and a half, 
and increases in most persons as pregnancy advances, 
as does aiso the depth of color.” The dark areola is 
somewhat swollen. “ There is,” says Dr. Montgomery, 
‘“‘a puffy turgescence, not only of the nipple, but of the 
whole surrounding disk.” 


227. A fourth symptom is quickening. This gen- 
erally occurs about the completion of the fourth calen- 
dar month; frequently a week or two before the end 
of that period; at other times a week or two later. A 
lady sometimes quickens as early as the third month, 
while others, although rarely, quicken as late as the 
jifth, and, in very rare cases, the sixth month. 


228. It will therefore be seen that there is an uncer- 
tainty as to the period of quickening, although, as I 
before remarked, the usual period occurs either on, or 
more frequently a week or two before, the completion 
of the fourth calendar month of pregnancy. 


229. A lady at this time frequently either feels faint, 
or actually faints away; she is often either giddy, or 
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sick, or nervous, and in some instances even hysterical, 
Although, in rare cases, some women do not even 
know the precise time when they quicken. 


230. The sensation of “ quickening” is said by many 
ladies to resemble the fluttering of a bird. ‘‘ Quicken- 
ing” arises from the ascent of the womb higher into 
the belly, as, from its increased size, there is not room 
for it below. The old-fashioned idea was that the child 
was not alive until a woman had quickened. This is a 
mistaken notion, as he is alive, or ‘‘ quick,” from the 
very commencement of his formation, 


231. Hence the heinous and damnable sin of a sin- 
gle woman, in the early months of pregnancy, using 
means to promote abortion: it is as much murder as 
though the child were at his full time, or as though he 
were butchered when he was actually born! 


232. An attempt, then, to procure abortion is a crime 
of the deepest dye, viz., a heinous murder! It is at- 
tended, moreover, with fearful consequences to the 
mother’s own health; it may either cause her imme- 
diate death, or it may so grievously injure her consti- 
tution that she might never recover from the shock. If 
these fearful consequences ensue, she ought not to be 
pitied: she richly deserves them all. Our profession 
is a noble one, and every qualified member of it would 
scorn and detest the very idea either of promoting or 
of procuring an abortion; but there are unqualified 
villains who practice the damnable art. Transporta 
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tion, if not hanging, ought to. be their doom. The 
seducers, who often assist and abet them in their 
nefarious practices, should share their punishment. 


233. Flatulence has sometimes misled a young wife 
to fancy that she has quickened; but, in determining 
whether she be pregnant, she ought never to be satis- 
fied with one symptom alone ; if she be, she will be fre- 
quently misled. The following are a few of the symp- 
toms that will distinguish the one from the other: in 
flatulence, the patient is small one hour and large the 
next; while in pregnancy the enlargement is persist- 
ent, and daily and gradually increases. In flatulence, . 
on pressing the bowels firmly, a rumbling of wind may 
be heard, which will move about at will; while the 
enlargement of the womb in pregnancy is solid, resist- 
ant, and stationary. In flatulence, on tapping—per- 
cussing—the belly there will be a hollow sound elicited 
as from a drum; while in pregnancy it will be a dull, 
heavy sound, as from thrumming on a table. In flatu- 
lence, if the points of the fingers be firmly pressed into 
the belly, the wind will wobble about; in pregnancy 
they will be resisted as by a wall of flesh. 


234. The fifth symptom is, immediately after the 
quickening, increased size and hardness of the belly. 
An accumulation of fat covering the belly has some- 
times led a lady to suspect that she is pregnant; but 
the soft and doughy feeling of the fat is very different 
to the hardness, solidity, and resistance of pressure of 
pregnancy. 
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235. The sixth symptom is pouting or protrusion of 
the navel. This symptom does not occur until some 
time after a lady has quickened; indeed, for the first 
two months of pregnancy the navel is drawn in and 
depressed. As the pregnancy advances, the navel 
gradually comes more forward. ‘The navel, accord- 
ing to the progress of the pregnancy, is constantly 
emerging, till it comes to an even surface with the in- 
teguments of the abdomen [belly]; and to this cireum- 
stance much regard is to be paid in cases of doubtful 
pregnancy.’’* 


236. Sleepiness, heartburn, increased flow of saliva, 
toothache, loss of appetite, longings, excitability of 
mind, a pinched appearance of countenance, liver or 
sulphur-colored patches on the skin, and likes and dis- 
likes in eating,—either the one or the other of these 
symptoms frequently accompany pregnancy; but, as 
they might arise from other causes, they are not to be 
relied on further than this—that if they attend the 
more certain signs of pregnancy, such as cessation of 
being “regular,” morning sickness, pains and enlarge- 
ment of and milk in the breasts, the gradually darken- 
ing brown areola or mark around the nipple, etc., they 
will then make assurance doubly sure, and a lady may 
know for certain that she is pregnant. 


* Dr. Denman. 

¢ This work is exclusively intended for the perusal of wives; 
I beg, however, to observe that there is one sign of pregnancy 
which I have not pointed out, but which to a medical man is 
very conclusive; I mean the sounds of the fetal heart, indi- 
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CLOTHING. 


237. A lady who is pregnant ought on no account to 
wear tight dresses, as the child should have plenty of 
room. She ought to be, as enceinte signifies, incincia, 
or unbound. Let the clothes be adapted to the grad- 
ual- development both of the belly and the breasts. 
She must, whatever she may usually do, wear her stays 
loose. If there be bones in the stays, let them be re- 
moved. Tight lacing is injurious both to the mother 
and to the child, and frequently causes the former to 
misearry; at another time it has produced a cross- 
birth ; and sometimes it has so pressed in the nipples 
as to prevent a proper development of them, so that 
where a lady has gone her time, she has been unable 
to suckle her infant, the attempt often causing a gath- 
ered bosom. ‘These are great misfortunes, and entail 
great misery both on the mother and the child (if it has 
uot already killed him), and ought to be a caution and 
@ warning to every lady for the future. 


238. The feet and legs during pregnancy are very 
apt to swell and to be painful, and the veins of the 
legs to be largely distended. The garters ought at such 
times to be worn slack, as tight garters are highly in- 


cated by the stethoscope. Moreover, there are other means 
besides the stethoscope known toa doctor, by which he can 
with certainty tell whether a woman be pregnant or other- 
wise, but which would be quite out of place to describe ip a 
popular work of this kind. 
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jurious, and, if the veins be very much distended, it 
will be necessary for her to wear a properly-adjusted 
elastic silk stocking, made purposely to fit her foot and 
leg, and which a medical man will himself procure for 
her. 


ABLUTION. 


239. A warm bath in pregnancy is toorelaxing. A 
tepid bath once a week is beneficial. Sponging the 
whole of the body every morning with lukewarm 
water may with safety and advantage be adopted, 
gradually reducing the temperature of the water until 
it be used quite cold. The skin should, with moder- 
ately coarse towels, be quickly but thoroughly dried. 


240. Hither the bide or sitz-bath* ought every morn- 
ing to be used. The patient should first sponge her- 
self, and then finish up by sitting for a few seconds, or 
while, in the winter, she can count fifty, or while, in the 
summer, she can count a hundred, in the water. It is 
better not to be long in it; it isa slight shock that is 
required, which, where the sitz-bath agrees, is immedi- 
ately followed by an agreeable glow of the whole body. 
If she sits in the water for a long time she becomes 
chilled and tired, and is very likely to catch cold. She 
ought, until she become accustomed to the cold, to have 
a dash of warm water added; but the sooner she can 
use guile cold water the better. While sitting in the 


. * The bidet may be procured of a cabine‘-maker, the ae 
bath of a furnishing ironmonger. 
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bath she should throw either a woolen shawl or a 
small blanket over her shoulders. She will find the 
greatest comfort and benefit from adopting the above 
recommendation. Instead of giving, it will prevent 
cold, and it will be one of the means of warding off a 
miscarriage, and of keeping her in good health. 


241. A shower-bath in pregnancy gives too great a 
shock, and might induce a miscarriage. I should not 
recommend, for a lady who is pregnant, sea-bathing; 
nevertheless, if she be delicate, and if she be prone to 
miscarry, change of air to the coast (provided it be not 
.f00 far away from home), and inhaling the sea-breezes, 
may brace her, and ward off the tendency. But al- 
though sea-bathing be not desirable, sponging the bedy 
with sea-water may be of great service to her. 


AIR AND EXERCISE. 


242. A young wife, in her first pregnancy, usually 
takes too long walks. This is a common cause of 
flooding, of miscarriage, and of bearing down of the 
womb. As soon, therefore, as a lady has the slightest 
suspicion that she is enceinte, she must be careful in 
the taking of exercise. 3 


243. Although long walks are injurious, she ought 
not to run into an opposite extreme; short, gentle, and 
frequent walks during the whole period of pregnancy 
cannot be too strongly recommended; indeed, a lady 
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who is enceinle ought to live half her time in the open 
air. Fresh air and exercise prevent many of the un- 
pleasant symptoms attendant on that state; they keep 
her in health ; they tend to open her bowels ; and they 
relieve that sensation of faintness and depressien so 
common and distressing in early pregnancy, 


244. Exercise, fresh air, and occupation are then es- 
sentially necessary in pregnancy. If they be neglected, 
hard and tedious labors are likely to ensue. One, and 
an important, reason of the easy and quick labors and 
rapid “gettings about” of poor women, is the abun- 
dance of exercise and of occupation which they are both | 
daily and hourly obliged to get through. Why, many 
a poor woman thinks but little of a confinement, 
while a rich one is full of anxiety about the result. 
Let the rich lady adopt the poor woman’s indus- 
trious and abstemious habits, and labor need not 
then be looked forward to, as it frequently now is, 
either with dread or with apprehension. 


245. Stooping, lifting of heavy weights, and over- 
reaching ought to be carefully avoided. Running, 
horse-exercise, and dancing are likewise dangcrous— 
they frequently induce a miscarriage. 


246. Indolence is most injurious in pregnancy. A 
lady who, during the greater part of the day, lolls 
either on the sofa or on an easy-chair, and who seldom 
walks out, has amuch more lingering and painful labor 
than one who takes moderate and regular open-air 
exercise, and who attends to her household duties, 
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247. An active life is, then, the principal reason 
why the wives of the poor have such quick and easy 
labors, and such good recoveries ; why their babies 
are so rosy, healthy, and strong ; notwithstanding the 
privations and hardships and poverty of the parents. 


248. Bear in mind, then, that a lively, active woman 
has an easier and quicker labor, and a finer race of 
children, than one who is lethargic and indolent. 
Idleness brings misery, anguish, and suffering in its 
train, and particularly affects pregnant ladies. Oh, that 
these words would have due weight, then this book 
will not have been written in vain. The hardest work 
in the world is having nothing todo! “Idle people 
have the most labor ;” this is particularly true in preg- 
nancy ; a lady will, when labor actually sets in, find to 
her cost that idleness has given her most labor. “ Idle- 
ness is the badge of gentry, the bane of body and mind, 
the nurse of Naughtiness, the step-mother of Disci- 
pline, the chief author of all Mischief, one of the 
seven deadly sins, the cushion upon which the Devil 
chiefly reposes, and a great cause not only of Melan- 
choly, but of many other diseases, for the mind is 
naturally active; and, if it be not occupied about 
some honest business, it rushes into Mischief or sinks 
into Melancholy.’* 


249. A lady sometimes looks upon pregnaney more 
as a disease than as a natural process; hence she 


* Burton. 


— 


os 
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treats herself as though she was a regular invalid, 
and, unfortunately, she too often makes herself really 
one by improper and by foolish indulgences. 


VENTILATION—DRAINAGE. 


250. Let a lady look well to the ventilation of her 
house; let her take care that every chimney be un- 
stopped, and during the daytime that every window in 
every unoccupied room be thrown open. 


251. Where there is a skylight at the top of the 
house, it is well to have it made to open and to shut; 
so that in the daytime it may, winter and summer, be 
always open ; and in the summer-time it may, day and 
night, be left unclosed. Nothing so thoroughly venti- 
lates and purifies a house as an open skylight. 


252. If a lady did but know the importance—the 
vital importance—of ventilation, she would sce that 
the above directions were carried out to the very letter. 
My firm belief is that if more attention were paid to 
ventilat‘on —to thorough ventilation —child-bed fever 
would be an almost unknown disease. 


253. The cooping-up system is abominable; it en- 
genders all manner of infectious and of loathsome 
diseases, and not only engenders them, but feeds them, 
and thus keeps them alive. There is nothing wonder- 
ful in all this, if we consider but for one moment that 
the exhalations from the lungs are poisonous! That is 
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to say, that the lungs give off carbonic acid gas (a 
deadly poison), which, if it be not allowed to escape 
out of the room, must over and over again be breathed. 
That if the perspiration of the body (which in twenty- 
four hours amounts to two or three pounds) be not 
permitted to escape out of the apartment, must become 
fetid—repugnant to the nose, sickening to the stomach, 
and injurious to the health. Oh, how often the nose 
is a sentinel, and warns its owner of approaching 
danger! 


254. Truly the nose is a sentinel! The Almighty 
has sent bad smells for our benefit to warn us of dan- 
ger. Ifit were not for an unpleasant smell, we should 
be constantly running into destruction. How often we 
hear of an ignorant person using disinfectants and fu- 
migations to deprive drains and other horrid places of 
their odors, as though, if the place could be robbed of: 
its smell, it could be robbed of its danger! Strange 
infatuation! No; the frequent flushings of drains, the 
removal of nuisances, cleanliness, a good scrubbing of 
soap and water, sunshine, and the air and winds of 
heaven, are the best disinfectants in the world. A eel- 
ebrated and eccentric lecturer on surgery,* in addrcss- 
ing his class, made the following quaint and sensible 
remark: ‘“ Fumigations, gentlemen, are of essential 
importance; they make so abominable a stink that 
they compel you to open the windows and adinit fresh 
air.” 

* Abernethy, 
9 
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255. It is doubtless, then, admirably appointed that, 
we are able to detect “the weil-defined and several 
stinks ;” for the danger is not in them,—to destroy the 
smell is not to destroy the danger; certainly not! The 
right way to do away with the danger is to remove the 
cause, and the effect will cease ; flushing a sewer is far 
more efficacious than disinfecting one ; soap and water 
and the scrubbing-brush, and sunshine and thorough 
ventilation, each and all ‘are far: more ‘beneficial than 
either permanganate of potash, or chloride of zine, or 
chloride of lime. People nowadays think too much 
or disinfectants and too little of removal of causes; they 
think too much of artificial, and too little of natural 
means. It is asad mistake to lean so much on, and to: 
trust so much to, man’s inventions! 


256. What is wanted, nowadays, is a little less 
theory and a great deal more common-sense. A rat, 
for instance, is, in theory, grossly maligned ; he is con- 
sidered to be very destructive, an enemy to man, and 
one that ought to be destroyed —every man’s hand 
being against him. Now, a rat is, by common-sense, 
well known to be, in its proper place—that is to say, in 
sewers and in drains——destructive only to man’s enec- 
mies—to the organic matter that breeds fevers, cholera, 
diphtheria, etc.; the rat eats the pabulum or food which 
would otherwise convert towns into hot-beds of terrible 
diseases. That which is a rat’s food is often a man’s 
poison; hence arat is one of the best friends that a man’ 
has, and ought, in his proper place, to be in every way 
protected ; the rat, in drains, is-the very best of scaven- 
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gers ; in a sewer he is invaluable ; in a house he is most 
injurious ; a rat in asewer is worth gallons of disin- 
fectants, and will, in purifying a sewer, beat all man’s 
inventions hollow; the maligned rat, therefore, turns 
out, if weighed by common-sense, to be not only one 
of the most useful of animals, but of public benefactors | 
The rat’s element, then, is the sewer; he is the king of: 
the sewer, and should there reign supreme, and ought 
not to be poisoned by horrid disinfectants. , 


257. If a lady, while on an errand of merey, should 
in the morning go into a poor person’s bedroom after 
he, she, or they (for oftentimes the room is crowded to 
suffocation) have during the night been sleeping, and 
where a breath of air is not allowed to enter —the 
chimney and every crevice having been stopped up— 
and where too much attention has not been paid to 
personal cleanliness, she will experience a faintness, 
an oppression, a sickness, a headache, a terribly fetid 
smell; indeed, she is in @ poisoned chamber! It is an 
odor sui generis, which must be smelt to be remem- 
bered, and will then never be forgotten! Pity the poor 
who live in such styes—not fit for pigs! For pigs, 
styes are ventilated. But take warning, ye well-to-do 
in the world, and look well to your ventilation, or be- 
ware of the consequences. “If,” says an able writer 
on fever in the last century, “any person will take the 
trouble to stand in the sun and look at his own shadow 
on a white plastered wall, he will easily perceive that 
his whole body is a smoking dunghill, with a vapor 
exbaling from every part of it. This vapor is subtle, 
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acrid, and offensive to the smell; if retained in the 
body it becomes morbid, but if reabsorbed, highly 
deleterious. If a number of persons, therefore, are 
long confined in any close place not properly ventilated, 
so as to inspire and swallow with their spittle the 
vapors of each other, they must soon feel its bad 
effects,”* 


258. Not only should a lady look well to the ventila- 
tion of her house, but either she or her husband ought 
to ascertain that the drains are in good and perfect 
order, and that the privies are frequently emptied of 
their contents. Bad drainage and overflowing privies 
are fruitful sources of child-bed fever, of gastric fever, 
of scarlatina, of diphtheria, of cholera, and of a host 
of other infections and contagious and dangerous dis- 
eases. It is an abominable practice to allow dirt to 
fester near human habitations; more especially as dirt, 
when mixed with earth, is really so valuable in fer- 
tilizing the soil. Lord Palmerston wisely says that 
“dirt is only matter in the wrong place.” 


259. A lady ought to look well to the purity of her 
pump-water, and to ascertain that no drain either enters 
or percolates, or contaminates in any way whatever, 
the spring; if it should do so, disease, such as cither 
cholera, or diarrhea, or dysentery, or diphtheria, or 
scarlet fever, or gastric fever, will, one or the ether, ag 
a matter of course, ensue. If there be the slightest 


* Popular Science Review. 
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danger or risk of drain contamination, whenever it be 
practicable, let the drain be taken up and be examined, 
and let the defect be carefully rectified. When it be 
impracticable to have the drain taken up and examined, 
then let the pump-water, before drinking it, be alway: 
previously boiled. he boiling of the water, as expe 
rience teaches, has the power either of destroying or of 
making innocuous the specific organic fecal life poison, 
which propagates in drain contamination the diseases 
above enumerated. 


NECESSITY OF OCCASIONAL REST. 


260. A lady who is pregnant ought, for half an hour 
each time, to lie one or two hours every day on the 
sofa. This, if there be either a bearing-down of the 
womb, or if there be a predisposition to a miscarriage, 
will be particularly necessary. I should recommend 
this plan to be adopted throughout the whole period of 
the pregnancy: in the early months, to prevent a mis- 
carriage, and, in the latter months, on account of the 
increased weight and size of the womb. 


261. There is, occasionally, during the latter months, 
a difficulty in lying down; the patient feeling as though, 
every time she makes the attempt, she should be suf- 
focated. When such be the case, she ought to rest her- 
self upon the sofa, and be propped up with cushions, 
as I consider rest at different periods of the day neces- - 
sary and beneficial. If there be any difficulty in lying 
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down at night, a bed-rest, well covered with pillows, 
will be found a great comfort. 


DIETARY. 


262. An abstemious diet, during the early period of 
pregnancy, is essential, as the habit of body, at that 
time, is usually feverish and inflammatory. I should 
therefore recommend abstinence from beer, porter, and 
spirits. Let me, in this place, urge a lady, during her 
pregnancy, not to touch spirits, such as either brandy 
or gin; they will only inflame her blood, and will poi- 
son and make puny ber unborn babe; they will only 
give her false spirits, and will depress her in an in- 
ereased ratio as soon as the effects of the brandy or of 
the gin have passed away. She ought to eat meat 
only but once a day. Jtich soups and highly-scasoned 
stews and dishes are injurious. 


263. A lady who is enceinte may depend upon it 
that the less stimulants she takes at these times the 
better it will be both for herself and for her ipfant ; the 
more kind will be her labor and her “ getiing about,” 
and the more vigorous and healthy will be her child. 


264. It is a mistaken notion that she requires more 
nourishment during early pregnancy than at any other 
time; she, if anything, requires less. It has often 
been asserted that a lady who is pregnant ought to eat 
very heartily, as she has two to provide for. When it 
is taken in‘o account that during pregnancy she “ ceaseg 
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to be unwell,” and therefore that there is no drain on 
that score; and when it is also considered how small 
the ovum containing the embryo is, not being larger 
for the first two or three months than a hen’s egg, it 
will be seen how futile is the assertion. .A wife, there- 
fore, in early pregnancy, does not require more than at 
another time; if anything, she requires less. Again: 
during pregnancy, especially in the early stages, she is 
more or less sick, feverish, and irritable, -and a super- 
abundance of food would only add fuel to the fire, and 
would increase her sickness, fever, and_ irritability. 
Moreover, she frequently suffers from heartburn and 
from indigestion. Can anything be more absurd, when 
such is the case, than to overload a stomach already 
loaded with food which it is not able to digest? No, let 

nature in this, as in everything else, be her guide, and 
she will not then go far wrong! When she is further 
advanced in her pregnancy,—-that is to say, when she 
has quickened,—her appetite generally improves, and 
she is much better in health than she was before; in- 
deed, after she has quickened, she is frequently in bet- 
ter health than she ever has been. The appetite isnow 
increased. Nature points out that she requires more 
nourishment than she did at first; for this reason, the 
foetus is now rapidly growing in size, and consequently 
requires more support from the mother. Let the food, 
therefore, of a pregnant woman be now increased in 
quantity, but let it be both light and nourishing. Oc- 
casionally, at this time, she has taken a dislike to meat; 
if she has, she ought not to be forced to eat it, but. 
should have instead, poultry, game, fish, chicken-broth, 
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beef-tea new milk, farinaceous food, such as rice, sago, 
batter puddings, and, above all, if she has a craving 
for it, good sound, ripe fruit. 


265. Roasted apples, ripe pears, raspberries, straw- 
berries, grapes, tamarinds, figs, Muscatel raisins, stewed 
rhubarb, stewed pears, stewed prunes, the inside of 
ripe gooseberrics, and the juice of oranges, are, during 
pregnancy, particularly beneficial; they both quench 
che thirst and tend to open the bowels. 


266. The food of a pregnant woman cannot be too 
plain; high-seasoned dishes ought, therefore, to be 
avoided. Although the food be plain, it must, be fre- 
quently varied. She should ring the changes upon 
butcher’s meat, poultry, game, and fish. It is a mis- 
taken notion, that people ought to eat the same food 
over and over again, one day as another. The stomach 
requires variety, or disease, as a matter of course, will 
ensue. 


267. Light puddings, such as either rice, or batter, 
or suet pudding, or fruit puddings, provided the paste 
be plain, may be taken with advantage. Rich pastry 
is highly objectionable. 


268. If she be plethoric, abstinence is still more 
necessary, or she might have a tedious labor, or might 
suffer severely. The old-fashioned treatment was to 
bleed a pregnant patient if she were of a full habit of 
body. A more absurd plan could not be adopted! 
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Bleeding would, by causing more blood to be made, 
only increase the mischief; but certainly it would be 
blood of an inferior quality, watery and poor. The 
best way to diminish the quantity of blood is to mod 
erate the amount of food, to lessen the supplies. 


SLEEP. 


269. The bedroom of a pregnant lady ought, if prac- 
ticable, to be large and airy. Particular attention 
must be paid to the ventilation. The chimney should 
on no account be stopped. The door and the windows 
ought in the daytime to be thrown wide open, and the 
bedclothes should be thrown back, that the air might, 
before the approach of night, well ventilate them. 


270. It is a mistaken practice for a pregnant woman, 
or for any one else, to sleep with closely-drawn cur- 
tains. Pure air and a frequent change of air are quite 
as necessary—if not more so—during the night as dur- 
ing the day: and how can it be pure, and how can it 
be changed, if curtains are closely drawn around the 
bed? Impossible. The roof of the bedstead ought 
not to be covered with bed furniture ; it should be open 
to the ceiling, in order to prevent any obstruction to a 
free circulation of air. 


271. The bed must not be loaded with clothes, more 
especially with a thick coverlet. If the weather be 
cold, let an eatra blanket be put on the bed, as the 
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perspiration can permeate through a blanket whea it 
cannot through a thick coverlet. 


272. A lady who is pregnant is sometimes restless 
at night—she feels oppressed and hot. The best reme- 
dies are:—(1) Scant clothing on the bed. (2) The 
lower sash of the window, during the summer months, 
to be left open to the extent of six or eight inches, and 
during the winter months, to the extent of two or 
three inches; provided the room be large, the bed be 
neither near nor under the window, and the weather 
be not intensely cold. If any or all of these latter 
circumstances occur, then (3) the window to be closed 
and the door to be left ajar (the landing or the skylight 
window at the top of the house being left open all 
night, and the door being secured from intrusion by 
means of a door-chain.) (4) Attention to be paid, if 
the bowels be costive—but not otherwise—to a gentle 
action of the bowels by castor oil. (5) An abstemi- 
ous diet, avoiding stimulants of all kinds. (6) Gentle 
walking exercise. (7) Sponging the body every morn- 
ing—in the winter with éepid water, and in the sum- 
mer with cold water. (8) Cooling fruits in the sum- 
mer are in such a case very grateful and refreshing. 
(See paragraph 264.) 


273. A pregnant woman sometimes experiences an 
inability to lie down, the attempt occasionally pro- 
ducing a feeling of suffocation and of faintness. She 
ought, under such circumstances, to lic on a bed-rest, 
which must, by means of pillows, be made comforta- 
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ble; and she should take, every night at bedtime, a 
teaspoonful of sal-volatile in a wineglassful of water. 


274. Pains at night, during the latter end of the 
time, are usually frequent, so as to make an inexpe- 
rienced lady fancy that her labor was commencing. 
Little need be done; for unless the pains be violent, 
nature ought not to be interfered with. If they be 
violent, application should be made to a medical man. 


275. A pregnant lady must retire early to rest. She 
ought to be in bed every night by ten o’clock, and 
should make a point of being up in good time in the 
morning, that she may have a thorough ablution, a 
stroll in the garden, and an early breakfast; and that 
she may afterwards take a short walk either in the 
country or in the grounds while the air is pure and 
invigorating. But how often, more especially when a 
lady is first married, is an opposite plan adopted! The 
importance of bringing a healthy child into the world, 
if not for her own and her husband’s sake, should in- 
duce a wife to attend to the above remarks. 


276. Although some ladies, during pregnancy, are 
rery restless, others are very sleepy, So that they can 
scarcely, even in the day, keep their eyes open! Fresh 
air, exereise, and occupation are the best remedies fur 
keeping them awake. 
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MEDICINE. 


277. A young wife is usually averse to consult a 
medical man concerning several trifling ailments, 
which are nevertheless, in many cases, both annoying 
and distressing. I have therefore deemed it well to 
give a brief account of such slight ailments, and to 
prescribe a few safe and simple remedies for them. I 
say safe and simple, for active medicines require skill- 
ful handling, and therefore ought not—unless in certain 
emergencies—to be used except by a doctor himself. 


278. I wish it, then, to be distinctly understood that 
in all serious attacks, and in slight ailments if not 
quickly relieved, a medical man ought to be called in. 


279. A costive state of the bowels is common in 
pregnancy ; a mild aperient is therefore occasionally 
necessary. The mildest must be selected, as a strong 
purgative is highly improper, and even dangerous. 
Calomel and all other preparations of mercury are to 
be especially avoided, as a mercurial medicine is apt 
to weaken the system and sometimes even to produce 
a miscarriage. 


280. An abstemious diet, where the bowels are cos- 
tive, is more than usually desirable, for if the bowels 
be torpid, a quantity of food will only clog and make 
them more sluggish. Besides, when labor comes on, 
a loaded state of the bowels will add much to a lady’s 
sufferings as well as to her annoyance. 
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281. The best aperients are castor oil, salad oil, com- 
pound rhubarb pills, honey, stewed prunes, stewed 
rhubarb, Muscatel raisins, figs, grapes, roasted apples, 
Normandy pippins, oatmeal and milk gruel, coffee, 
brown bread and treacle, raw sugar (as a sweetener of 
the food), Du Barry’s Arabica Revalenta 


282. Castor oil, in pregnancy, is a valuable aperient. 

Frequent and small are preferable to occasional and 
large doses. If the bowels be constipated (but cer- 
tainly not otherwise), castor oil ought to be taken 
regularly twice a week. The best time for administer- 
ing it is early in the morning. The dose is from a tea- 
spoonful to a dessertspoonful. 


283. The best ways of administering it are the fol- 
lowing: Let a wineglass be well rinsed out with 
water, so that the sides r.ay be well wetted; then, let 
the wineglass be half filled with cold water, fresh from 
the pump. Let the necessary quantity of oil be now 
carefully poured into the center of the wineglass, 
taking care that it does not touch the sides; and if the 
patient will, thus prepared, drink it off at one draught, 
she will scarcely taste it. Another way of taking it 
is, swimming on warm new milk. <A third and a good 
method is, floating on warm coffee; the coffee ought, 
in the usual way, to be previously sweetened and 
mixed with cream. There are two advantages in giv- 
ing castor oil on coffee: (1) it is a pleasant way of 
rriving it—the oil is scarcely tasted ; and (2) the coffee 
itself, more especially if it be sweetened with raw 
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sugar, acts as an aperient; less castor oil, in conse 
quence, being required; indeed, with many patients 
the coffee, sweetened with raw sugar, alone is a sufh- 
cient aperient. A fourth and an agreeable way of ad- 
ministering it is on orange-juice —swimming on the 
juice of one orange. 


284. Some ladies are in the habit of taking it on 
brandy and water; but the spirit is apt to dissolve 
a portion of the oil, which afterwards rises in the 
throat. 


285. If salad oil be preferred, the dose ought to be 
as much again as of castor oil; and the patient should, 
during the day she takes it, eat either a fig or two, or a 
dozen or fifteen of stewed prunes, or of stewed French 
plums, as salad oil is much milder in its effects than 
castor oil. 


286. Where a lady cannot take oil, one or two com- 
pound rhubarb pills may be taken at bedtime; or a 
Seidlitz powder early in the morning, occasionally ; or 
a quarter of an ounce of ¢asteless salts—phosphate of 
soda—may be dissolved in lieu of table-salt, in a cup- 
ful either of soup, or of broth, or of beef-tea, and be 
occasionally taken at luncheon. 


287. When the motions are hard, and when the 
bowels are easily acted upon, two, or three, or four 
pills made of Castile soap will frequently answer the 
purpose; and if they will, are far better than any or: 
dinary aperient. The following is a good form: 
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Take of—Castile Soap, five scruples ; 
Oil of Caraway, six drops: 
To make twenty-four pills. Two, or three, or four to be taken at 
bedtime, occasionally.* 


288. A teaspoonful of honey, either eaten at break- 
fast, or dissolved in a cup of tea, will frequently 
comfortably and effectually open the bowels, and will 
supersede the necessity of taking aperient medicine 


289. A basin of thick Derbyshire oatmeal grue., 
made either with new milk or with cream and water, 
with a little salt, makes an excellent Juncheon or sup- 
per for a pregnant lady; it is both nourishing and 
aperient, and will often entirely supersede the neces- 
sity of giving opening medicine. Ifshe prefers sugar 
to salt, let raw sugar be substituted for the salt. The 
oceasional substitution of coffee for tea at breakfast 
usually acts beneficially on the bowels. 


290. Let me again urge the importance of a lady, 
during the whole period of pregnancy, being particular 
as to the state of her bowels, as costiveness is a fruit- 
ful cause of painful, of tedious, and of hard labors. It 
is my firm conviction that if a patient who suffers 
from constipation were to attend more to the regu- 
larity of her bowels, difficult cases of labor would 
rarely occur, more especially if the simple rules of 
health were adopted, such as: attention to di¢t—the 


* These pills and all medicines: prescribed in this book 
ougit to be prepared by a chemist. 
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patient partaking of a variety of food, and allowing the 
farinaceous, such as oatmeal and the vegetable and 
fruit element, to preponderate; the taking of exercise 
in the open air; attending to her household duties; 
avoiding excitement, late hours, and all fashionable 
amusements. 


291. Many a pregnant lady does not leave the house 
—she is a fixture. Can it, then, be wondered at that 
costiveness so frequently prevails? Exercise in the 
fresh air, and occupation, and household duties are the 
best opening medicines in the world. An aperient, let 
it be ever so judiciously chosen, is apt, after the effect 
is over, to bind up the bowels, and thus to increase the 
evil. Now, nature’s medicines,—exercise in the open 
air, occupation, and household duties,—on the contrary, 
not only at the time open the bowels, but keep up a 
proper action for the future: hence their inestimable 
superiority. 


292. Where a lady cannot take medicine, or where 
it does not agree with her, a good remedy for constipa- 
tion in pregnancy is the external application of castor 
oil—castor oil as a liniment—to the bowels The 
bowels should be well rubbed every night and morn- 
ing with the castor oil. This, if it succeed, will be an 
agreeable and safe method of opening the bowels. 


253. Another excellent remedy for the costiveness 
of pregnancy is an enema, either of warm water or of 
Castile soap and water, which the patient, by means 
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of a self-injecting enema apparatus, may administer to 
herself. The quantity of warm water to be used is 
from half a pint to a pint; the proper heat is the tem- 
perature of new milk; the time for administering it 
is early in the morning, twice or three times a week. 
The advantages of clysters are, they never disorder 
the stomach—they do not interfere with the digestion 
—they do not irritate the bowels—they are given with 
the greatest facility by the patient herself—and they 
do not cause the slightest pain. If an enema be used 
to open the bowels, it may be well to occasionally give 
one of the aperients recommended above, in order, if 
there be costiveness, to insure a thorough clearance of. 
the whole of the bowels. 


294. If the bowels should be opened once every day, 
it would be the height of folly for a pregnant lady to 
take either castor oil or any other aperient. She ought 
then to leave her bowels undisturbed, as the less medi- 
cine she takes the better. If the bowels be daily and 
properly opened, aperients of any sort whatever wouid 
be highly injurious to her. The plan in this, as in all 
other cases, is to leave well alone, and never to give 
physic for the sake of giving it. 


295. Diarrhea.—Although the bowels in pregnancy 
are generally costive, they are sometimes in an opposite 
state, and are relaxed. Now, this relaxation is fre- 
quently owing to their having been too much consti- 
pated, and nature is trying to relieve itself by purging. 
Such being the case, a patient ought to be careful how. 

10 
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by the taking of chalk and of astringents, she interferes 
with the relaxation. ‘ 


296. The fact is, that in all probability there is some- 
thing in the bowels that wants coming away, and na- 
ture is trying all she can to afford relief. Sometimes, 
provided she is not unnecessarily interfered with, she 
succeeds; at others, it is advisable to give a mild ape 
rient to help nature in bringing it away. 


297. When such be the ease, a gentle aperient, such 
as either castor oil or rhubarb and magnesia, ought to 
be chosen. If castor oil, a teaspoonful or a dessert- 
spoonful, swimming on a little new milk, will generally 
answer the purpose. If rhubarb and magnesia be the © 
medicine selected, then'a few doses of the following 
mixture will usually set all to rights: 


Take of—Powdered Turkey Rhubarb, half a drachm ; 
Carbonate of Magnesia, one drachm; 
Essence of Ginger, one drachm ; 
Compound Tincture of Cardamoms, half an ounce; 
Peppermint Water, five ounces and a half: 
‘Two tablespoonfuls of the mixture to be taken three times a day, 
first shaking the bottle. 


298. The diet ought to be simple, plain, and nourish- 
ing, and should consist of becf-tea, of chicken-broth, 
of arrowroot, and of well-made and well-boiled oat- 
meal gruel. Meat, for a few days, ought not to be 
eaten; and stimulants of all kinds must be avoided. 


299. If the diarrhea be attended with pain in the 
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bowels, a flannel bag filled with hot table-salt, and then 
applied to the part affected, will afford great relief. A 
hot-water bag, too, in a case of this kind, is a great 
comfort.* The patient ought, as soon as the diarrhea 
has disappeared, gradually to return to her usual diet, 
provided it be plain, wholesome, and nourishing. She 
should pay particular attention to keeping her feet 
warnt and dry ; and, if she be much subject to diarrhea, 
she ought to wear around her bowels, and nest to her 
skin, a broad flannel belly-band. 


300. Heartburn is a common and often a distressing 
symptom of pregnancy. The acid producing the heart- 
burn is frequently much increased by an overloaded 
stomach. The patient labors under the mistaken no- 
tion that, as she has two to sustain, she requires more 
food during this than at any other time; she conse- 
quently is induced to take more than her appetite de- 
mands, and more than her stomach can digest ;—hence 
heartburn, indigestion, ete. are caused, and her un- 
born babe, as well as herself, is thereby weakened. 


301. An abstemious diet ought to be strictly ob- 
served. Great attention should be paid to the quality 
of the food; greens, pastry, hot buttered toast, melted 


* The hot-water bag, or bottle as it is sometimes called, ig 
composed of vulcanized india-rubber, and is made purposely 
to hold very hot water. The bag ought not to be more than 
half filled with water, as it will then better adapt itself to tha 
shape of the bowels. The water must be hot, but not boilin - 
hot; if it should be very hot, the bag ought to be wrapped 1 
flannel. 
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batter, and everything that is rich and gross, ought to 
be carefully avoided. 


302. Hither a teaspoonful of Henry’s magnesia, or 
half a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda—the former to 
be preferred if there be constipation—should occasion- 
ally be taken in a wineglassful of warm water. If 
these do not relieve—the above directions as to diet 
having been strictly attended to—the following mix- 
ture ought to be tried: 


Take of—Sesquicarbonate of Ammonia, half a drachm; 
Bicarbonate of Soda, a drachm and a half; 
Water, eight ounces: 
To makeamixture. Two tablespoonfuls to be taken twice or three 
times a day, until relief be obtained. 


Chalk is sometimes given in heartburn, but as it pro- 
duces costiveness, it ought not in such a case to be 
used. | 


303. Piles are a common attendant upon pregnancy. 
They are small, soft, spongy, dark-red tumors, about 
the size either of a bean or of a cherry—they are some- 
times as Jarge as a walnut—and are cither within or 
around the fundament; they are then, according to 
their situation, called either infernal or external piles-- 
they may be either blind or bleeding. If the latter, 
blood may be seen to exude from them, and blood will 
come away every time the patient has a stool; hence 
the patient ought to be as quick as possible over re- 
lieving her bowels, and should not at such times sit 
one moment longer than is absolutely necessary. 
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304. When the pile or piles are very large, they 
sometimes, more especially when she has a motion, 
drag down a portion of the bowel, which adds much tc 
her sufferings. 


305. If the bowel should protrude, it ought, by means 
of the patient’s index finger, to be immediately and 
carefully returned, taking care, in order that it may not 
scratch the bowel, that the nail be cut close. 


306. Piles are very painful and are exceedingly sore, 
and cause great annoyance, aud frequently continue, 
notwithstanding proper and judicious treatment, during 
the whole period of pregnancy. 


307 A patient is predisposed to piles from the womb 
pressing upon the blood-vessels of the fundament. They 
are excited into action by her neglecting to keep her 
bowels gently opened, or by diarrhcea, or from her 
‘taking too strong purgatives, especially pills contain- 
ing either aloes or colocynth, or both. 


308. If the piles be inflamed and painful, they ought, 
by means of a sponge, to be well fomented three times 
a day, and for half an hour each time, with hot chamo- 
mile and poppy-head tea ;* and at bedtime a hot white- 
‘bread poultice should be applied. 


* Take four poppy-heads and four ounces of chamomile. 
blows, and boil them in four pints of water for half an hour, 
to make the fomentation, which should then be strained, and 
made quite hot in a saucepan when required, 
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309. Every time after and before the patient has a 
motion, she had better well anoint the piles and the 
fundament with the following ointment : 


Take of—Camphor (powdered by means of a few drops of 
' Spirits of Wine), half a drachm; ’ 
Prepared Lard, two ounces: 
Mix, to make an ointment. 


310. If there be great irritation and intense pain, let 
some yery hot water be put into a close stool, and let 
the patient sit over it. “In piles attended with great 
irritation and pain, much relief is often obtained by 
sitting over the steam of hot water for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and immediately applying a warm bread-and- 
milk poultice, These measures should be repeated five 
or six times a day (Greeves).’’* 


si. If the heat be not great, and the pain be not 
intense, the following ointmeut will be found effica- 
cious : 


Take of—Powdered Opium, one scruple; 
Camphor (powdered by means of a few drops of 
Spirits of Wine), half a drachm; 
Powdered Galls, one drachm; 
Spermaceti Ointment, three drachms: 
Mix.—The ointment to be applied to the piles three times a day.f 
Or the compound Gall Ointment (B.P.) may, in the same manner, 
be applied. 


* Waring’s Manual of Therapeutics. 
+ Let the ointments be made by a druggist. 
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312. If the heat and the pain be great, the following 
liniment will be found useful : 


Take of—French Brandy, 
Glycerin, of each, half an ounce: 
Mix.—The liniment to be frequently applied, by means of a cam- 
el’s-hair pencil, to the piles, first shaking the bottle. 


313. The bowels ought to be kept gently and regu- 
larly opened, either by taking every morning one or 
two teaspoonfuls of compound confection of senna, or 
by a dose of the following electuary : 


_ Take of—Sublimed Sulphur, half an ounce; 
Powdered Ginger, half a drachm; 
Cream of Tartar, half an ounce; 
Confection of Senna, one ounce; 
Simple Syrup, a sufficient quantity: 
To make an electuary. Ono or two teaspoonfuls to be taken early 
every morning. 


314. Magnesia and milk of sulphur is an se iy 
tomedy for piles: 


Take of—Carbonate of Magnesia, 
Milk of sulphur, of each, three drachms; 
Mix.—To make nine powders. One to be taken early every, or 
every other morning, mixed in half a teaspoonful of new milk. 


315. Remember, in these cases, it is necessary to 
keep the motions in a softened state, as hard lumps of 
stool would, in passing, give intense pain. 


$16. If the confection of senna and the other reme- 
dics do not act sufficiently, it may be well ‘o give, once 
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or twice a weck, a teaspoonful or a dessertspoonful of 
castor oil 


317. In piles, if they are not much inflamed, and 
provided there be constipation, a pint of tepid water, 
administered early every morning as an enema, will 
be found serviceable. Care and gentleness ought, of 
course, to be observed in introducing the enema-pipe 
(but which only requires ordinary care), in order not 
to press unduly on the surrounding piles. 


318. The patient ought to lie down frequently in the 
day. She will derive great comfort from sitting either 
on an air-cushion or on a water-cushion about half 
filled with water, placed on the chair; for sometimes 
she is unable to sit on an ordinary seat. 


319. In piles, the patient ought to live on a plain, 
nourishing, simple diet, but should avoid all stimu- 
lants ; any food or beverage that will inflame the blood 
will likewise inflame the piles. 


320. Piles in pregnancy are frequently troublesome, 
and sometimes resist all treatment until the patient is 
confined, when they generally get well of themselves ; 
but still the remedies recommended above will usually 
afford great relief, even if they do not effect a cure. 


321. Swollen legs from enlarged veins (varicose 
veins).—The veins are frequently much enlarged and 
distended, causing the legs to be greatly swollen and 
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very painful, preventing the patient frcm taking proper 
walking exercise. Swollen legs are owing to the 
pressure of the womb upon the blood-vessels above. 
Women who have had large families are more liable 
to varicose veins than others. Ifa lady marry late in 
life, or if she be very heavy in her pregnancy—varry- 
ing the child low down—she is more likely to have the 
veins to distend. 


322. The best plan will be for ber to wear an elastic 
silk stocking,* which ought to be made on purpose for 
her, in order that it may properly fit the leg and foot. 
It will draw on like a common stocking. She ought 
to wear a gauze stocking next the skin, and the elastic 
stocking over it, as the gauze stocking can then, from 
time to time, be washed, as can likewise the foot and 
leg. Moreover, the gauze stocking will be more com- 
fortable next the skin than the elastic stocking. 


323. If the varicose veins should be very painful, 
she had better apply to a medical man, as it may be 
‘necessary, in such a case, to have them enveloped in 
mild plasters, and then rolled. 


324. If the feet and legs be cold as well as swollen. 
a domette’ bandage, two inches and a half wide and 


a 


* Which may be procured either of a medical man or of any 
respectable surgical instrument-maker. 

¢ Domette is a mixture of flannel and cotton. One of ge 4 
quality should be used for the purpose. 


1a 
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eight yards long, nicely applied to each leg, from the 
toes to the knee, will be found a great comfort. One 
great advantage that domette has over calico is that it 
will keep in its place for days, while calico will be 
loose in an hour or two. 


325. Stretching of the skin of the belly is frequently, 
especially in a first pregnancy, distressing, from the 
soreness it causes. The best remedy is to rub the 
bowels, every night and morning, with warm camphor- 
ated oil, and to apply a broad flannel belt, which should 
‘ye put on moderately but comfortably tight. The belt 
ought to be secured in its situation by means of prop- 
erly adjusted tapes. 


326. If the skinof the belly, from the violent stretch- 
-ing, be cracked, the patient bad better dress the part 
affected, every night and morning, with equal parts of 
simple cerate and of lard—lard without salt—well mixed 
together, spread on lint ; which ought to be kept in its 
place by means of a broad bandage, similar to the one 
used in confinements, and which is described in a sub- 
sequent paragraph (Bandage after Con finements). 


327. Pendulous belly.—A lady sometimes, from be- 
ing at these times unusually large, suffers severely ; so 
much so, that she cannot, without experiencing great 
inconvenience, move about. This, where a patient is 
stout, and where she has had a large family of children, 

-is more likely to occur, and especially if she has neg- 
lected proper bandaging after her’ previous confine- 
ments. 
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328. She ought in such a case to procure, from a sur- 
gical instrument-maker, an elastic abdominal belt, made 
purposely for pendulous bellies, which will, without 
unduly pressing on the belly, be a support. It is a 
good plan to have the belt made either to lace behind 
or with straps and buckles, in order to accommodate 
the belly to its gradually increasing size. 


329. If the patient be delicate, and if she has a lan- 
guid circulation, she ought, instead of the elastic belt, 
to apply a broad flannel belly-band, which should go 
twice around the bowels, and must be put on moderately 
and comfortably tight. 


330. The patient, before the approach of labor, ought 
to take particular care to have the bowels genily opened, 
as during that time a costive state of them greatly in- 
creases her sufferings, and lengthens the period of her 
labor. I say a gentle action is all that is necessary ; a 
violent one would do more harm than good. 


331. Toothache isa frequent complaint of pregnancy ; 
and I wish to caution my gentle reader not to have, 
during the time she is enceinte, a tooth extracted ; mis- 
carriage or premature labor has frequently followed 
the extraction of a tooth. 


332. If the tooth be decayed, the hollow ought to be 
filled with cotton wool, soaked either in oil of cloves, 
or in equal parts of oil of cloves and of chloroform, and 
which should be frequently renewed ; or with what] 
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have found an excellent remedy, a little alum dissolved 
in chloroform.* <A bit of cotton wool placed in the ear 
of the affected side will oftentimes relieve the toothache 
arising from a decayed tooth. This simple remedy 
ought always to be tried before resorting to more active 
treatment. Ifthe above remedies do not relieve, soak 
a small ball of cotton wool in chloroform, and insert it 
inside the ear, and let it remain there until the pain be 
relieved ; let it be from time to time renewed. I have 
frequently found in toothache the above plan most 
efficacious, and to afford relief when other means have 
failed. 


333. Creasote (spirits of tar) is sometimes applied, 
‘but of all remedies it is the worst for the purpose. I 
have known it, when thus used, severely injure and 
decay the whole of the remaining teeth: one case in 
particular I remember, of a gentleman who, by the fre- 
quent use of creasote, for the relief of toothache, lost 
the whole of his teeth ! 


334. If the teeth be not decayed, especially if the 
stomach be disordered, let an aperient be taken. The 
‘state of the bowels ought always to be attended to, as 
toothache is frequently relieved, and when the tooth is 
not decayed, cured by a dose of opening medicine. Let 
the sides of the face be well fomented with hot chamo-« 
mile and poppy-head tea, and let a piece of crumb of 


* Ten grains of pcwdered alum to half an ounce of chloro 
form 
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bread (but not crumbed bread) be soaked for five min- 
utes in boiling milk, and be frequently placed inside the 
mouth, between the cheek and gum; and let a large hot 
bread poultice be applied at bedtime to the outside of 
the face. 


335. If the above does not have the desired effect, a 
piece of brown paper, the size of the palm of the hand, 
soaked in brandy, and then well peppered with black 
pepper, should be applied outside the cheek, over the 
part affected, and kept on for several hours. It ought 
from time to time to be renewed. This simple and 
old-fashioned remedy will sometimes afford great relief. 
It is in these cases preferable to a mustard poultice, 
as. it is less painful, and neither blisters nor injures 
the skin. 


336. If the pepper plaster does not afford relief, a 
ginger plaster should be tried : 


Take of—Powdered Ginger, 
Flour, of each one tablespoonful ; 
Water, a sufficient quantity : 

To be well mixed together, adding the water drop by drop (stirring 
it the while) until it be of the consistence of paste. Let it be 
applied at bedtime, on linen rag, outside the cheek, and let it 
remain on all night, or until the pain be relieved. 


337. If the tooth be not decayed, and if the pain of 
the face be more of a neuralgic (tic-douloureux) char- 
acter, the following pills will frequently afford great 
relief: 
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Take of—Sulphate of Quinine, twenty-four grains; 
Powdered Extract of Liquorice, six grains; 
Treacle, a sufficient quantity : 
To make twelve } ‘ils. One to be taken three times a day. 


338. The teeth, in pregnancy, are very apt to decay: 
I have known several patients, each of whom has last 
a tooth with every child! . 


339. Morning sickness.—It is said to be “morning,” 
as in these cases, unless the stomach be disordered, it 
seldom occurs during any other part of the day. Morn- 
ing sickness may be distinguished from the sickness of 
a disordered stomach by the former occurring only 
early in the morning, on the first sitting up in bed, the 
patient during the remainder of the day feeling quite’ 
free from sickness, and generally being able to eat and’ 
relish her food as though nothing ailed her. 


340. Morning sickness begins with a sensation of: 
nausea early in the morning, and as soon as she rises 
from bed she feels sick and retches; and sometimes, 
but not always, vomits a little sour, watery, glairy 
fluid; and occasionally, if she has eaten heartily at 
supper the night previously, the contents of the stom- 
ach are ejected. She then feels all right again, and is 
usually ready for her breakfast, which she eats with 
her usual relish. Many ladies have better appetites 
during pregnancy than at any other period of their 
lives. 


341. The sickness of a disordered stomach unac’ 
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companied with pregnancy may be distinguished from 
morning sickness by the former continuing during the 
whole day, by the appetite remaining bad after the 
morning has passed, by a disagreeable taste in the 
mouth, and by the tongue being generally furred. 
Moreover, in such a case there is usually much flatu- 
lence. The patient not only feels but looks bilious. 


342. If the stomach be disordered during pregnancy, 
there will, of course, be a complication of the symp- 
toms, aad the morning sickness may become both day 
and night sickness. Proper means ought then to be 
employed to rectify the disordered stomach, and the 
patient will soon have only the morning sickness to 
contend against; which latter, after she has quickened, 
will generally leave of its own accord. 


343. Morning sickness is frequently a distressing, 
although not a dangerous compiaint. It is only dis- 
tressing while it lasts, for after the stomach is un- 
loaded, the appetite generally returns, and the patient 
usually feels, until the next morning, quite well again, 
when she has to go through the same process as before 


344. It occurs both in the early and in the latter 
months of pregnancy; more especially during the for- 
mer, up to the period of quickening, af which time it 
usually ceases. Morning sickness is frequently the 
first harbinger of pregnancy, and is looked upon by 
many ladies who have had children as a sure and cer- 
tain sign. Morning sickness does not always occur in 
pregnancy; some women, at such times, are neither 
sick nor sorry. 
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345. A good way to relieve it is by taking, before 
rising in the morning, a cup of strong coffee. If this 
should not have the desired effect, she ought to try an 
effervescing draught: 


Take of—Bicarbonate of Potash, one drachm and a half; 
Water, eight ounces: 
Two Tablespoonfuls of this mixture to be taken with one of 
lemon-juice every hour, while effervescing, until relief be 
obtained. 


346. A glass of champagne, taken the overnight, I 
have sometimes found to be the best remedy, and, if it 
has the desired effect, it certainly is the most agreeable. 


347. I have known, too, cider, where other things 
have failed, to succeed in abating morning sickness. 


348. Sometimes, until the whole contents of the 
stomach be brought up, she does not obtain relief from 
her ‘Sickness. She had better, when such is the case, 
drink plentifully of warm water, in order to encourage 
free vomiting. Such a plan, of course, is only advis- 
able when the morning sickness is obstinate, and when 
the treatment recommended above has failed to afford 
relief. 


349. The morning sickness, during the early months, 
is caused by sympathy between the stomach and the 
womb; and during the latter months by pressure of 
the upper part of the womb against the stomach. As 
we cannot remove the sympathy and the pressure, we 
cannot always relieve the sickness; the patient, there- 
fore, is sometimes obliged to bear with the annoyance, 
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350, The bowels ought to be kept gently opened, 
either by a Seidlitz powder taken early in the morn 
ing, or by one or two compound rhubarb pills at bed- 
time, or by the following mixture: 


Take of—Carbonate of Magnesia, two drachms; 
Sulphate of Magnesia, one ounce; 
Peppermint-water, seven ounces : 
A wineglassful of this mixture to be taken early in the morning, 
occasionaly, first shaking the bottle. 


351. Great attention ought in such a case to be paid 
to the diet; it should be moderate in quantity, and 
simple in quality. Rich dishes, highly-seasoned soups 
and melted butter must be avoided. Hearty meat 
suppers ought not on any account to be allowed. 
There is nothing better, if anything be taken at night, 
than either a teacupful of nicely-made and well-boiled 
oatmeal gruel, or of arrowroot, or of Arabica Reva- 
lenta. Any of the above may be made either with 
water, or with new milk, or with cream and water, 


352. It is an old saying, and, I believe as arule, a 
true one, “that sick pregnancies are safe,” more espe- 
cially if the sickness leaves, which it generally does, 
after she has quickened. The above remarks, of course, 
do not include obstinate, inveterate vomiting, occa- 
sionally occurring in the laifer period of pregnancy, 
and which not only takes place in the morning, but 
during the whole of the day and of the night, and for 
weeks together, sometimes bringing a patient to the 
brink of the grave. Such a case, fortunately, is ex: 

11 
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tremely rare. Another old and generally true saying 
is, “that females who have sick pregnancies seldom 
miscarry.” 


353. Means to harden the nipples.—A mother, espe- 
cially with her first child, sometimes suffers severely 
from sore nipples. Such suffering may frequently be 
prevented, if for six weeks or two months before her 
confinement, she were to bathe her nipples, every night 
and morning, for five minutes each time, either with 
eau de Cologne, or with brandy and water, equal parts 
of each. The better plan will be to have the brandy 
and water in a small bottle ready for use, and putting 
a little each time into a teacup, using it fresh and fresh. 
A soft piece of fine old linen rag should be used for the 
purpose of bathing. All pressure ought to be taken 
from the nipples; if the stays, therefore, unduly press 
them, either let them be enlarged or let them be entirely 
removed. The nipples themselves ought to be covered 
with a soft linen rag, as the friction of a flannel vest 
would be apt to irritate them. Let me recommend 
every pregnant lady, more especially in her first preg: 
nancy, to adopt either the one or the other of the above 
plans to harden the nipples; it might avert much misery, 
as sore nipples are painful and distressing; and pre- 
vention at all times is better than cure. 


354. The breasts are, at times, during pregnancy. 
much swollen and very painful ; and, now and then, 
they cause the patient great uneasiness, as she fancies 
that she is going to have either some dreadful tumor 
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ora gathering of the bosom. There need, in such a 
case, be no apprebension. The swelling and the pain 
are the consequences of the pregnancy, and will in due 
time subside without any unpleasant result. The fact 
is, great changes are taking place in the breasts; they 
are developing themselves, and are preparing for the 
important functions they will have to perform the mo- 
ment. the labor is completed. 


355. Trealment.—She cannot do better than, every 
night and morning, to well rub them with equal parts 
of eau de Cologne and of olive oil, and to wear a piece 
of new flannel over them; taking care to cover the 
nipples with soft linen, as the friction of the flannel 
may irritate them. The liniment encourages a little 
milky fluid to ooze out of the nipple, which will afford 
relief. 


356. If stays be worn, the patient should wear them 
slack, in order to allow the bosoms plenty of room to 
develop themselves. The bones of the stays ought all 
to be removed, or serious consequences might ensue. 


357. Bowel complaints, during pregnancy, are not 
unfrequent. A dose either of rhubarb and magnesia, 
or of castor oil, are the best remedies, and are gencrally, 
in the way of medicine, all that is necessary. 


358. The dict at such times ought to be simple, 
small jn quantity, and nourishing. Farinaceous food, 
such as rice, tapioca, sago, Du Barry’s Arabica Reva 
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lenta, and arrowroot, are particularly beneficial. Greer 
vegetables and fruits, especially stone-fruits and un- 
cooked fruits, ought to be avoided. 


359. The surface of the body—the bowels and feet 
particularly—ought to be kept warm. If a lady suffer 
habitually from relaxation of the bowels, let her, by 
all means, wear a flannel vest next the skin. 


360. The bladder.—The patient during pregnancy is 
liable to various affections of the bladder. There is 
sometimes a sluggishness of that organ, and she has 
little or no inclination to make water. There is, at an- 
other time, a great irrilability of the bladder, and she 
is constantly wanting to pass urine; while, in a third 
case, more especially toward the latter period of the 
time, she can scarcely hold her waler at all,—the 
slightest bodily exertion, such as walking, stooping, 
coughing, sneezing, etc., causing it to come away in- 
voluntarily ; and even in some cases, where she is per- 
fectly still, it dribbles away without her having any 
power to prevent its doing so. 


361. A sluggish state of the bladder is best remedied 
by gentle exercise, and by the patient attempting, 
whether she want or not, to make water at least every 
four hours. 


362. Irritability of the bladder.—The patient ought, 
during the day, to drink freely of the following. bever- 
age: 
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Take of—Best Gum Arabic, one ounce; 
Pearl Barley, one ounce; 
Water, one pint and a half: 
Boil for a quarter of an hour, then strain, and sweeten either with 
sugar candy or lump sugar. 


363. The bowels ought to be gently opened with 
small doses of castor oil. The patient must abstain 
from beer, wine, or spirits, and should live on a mild, 
bland, nourishing diet. 


364. Where the patient cannot hold her water there 
‘s not a great deal to be done, as the pregnant womb 
by pressing on the bladder prevents much present relief. 
The comfort is, as soon as the labor is over, it will cure 
itself. She ought frequently in the day to lie down 
either on a horse-hair mattress or ona couch. She 
should drink but a moderate quantity of liquid, and if 
she has a cough (for a cough greatly increases this in- 
ability to hold the water), she ought to take the follow- 
ing mixture: 


Take of--Compound Tincture of Camphor, half an ounce; 
Compound Spirits of Lavender, half a drachm; 
Oxymel of Squills, six drachms ; 
Water, six ounces and a half: 
Two tablespoonfuls of this mixture to be taken three times a day. 


365. Fainting.—A delicate woman, when she is en- 
ceinte, is apt either to feel faint or to actually faint 
away. When it is considered the enormous changes 
that, during pregnancy, take place, and the great 
pressure there is upon the nerves and the blood-ves- 
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sels, it is not at all surprising that she should de so. 
There is one consolation, that although fainting at such 
times is disagreeable, it is not at all dangerous, unless 
the patient be really laboring under a disease of the 
heart. 


366. Treatment.—If the patient feel faint, she ought 
immediately to lie down flat upon her back, without a 
pillow under her head; that is to say, her head should 
be on a level with her body. The stays and any tight 
articles of dress—if she has been foolish enough to 
wear either tight stays or tight clothes—ought to be 
loosened; the windows should be thrown wide open; 
water ought to be sprinkled on her face ; and sal-vola- 
tile—a teaspoonful in a wineglassful of water, or a 
glass of wine ought to be administered. Smelling- 
salts must be applied to the nostrils. The attendants 
—there should only be one or two present—should not 
crowd around her, as she ought to have plenty of room 
to breathe. 


367. She must, in the intervals, live on a good, light, 
generous diet. She should keep early hours, and ought 
to sleep in a well-ventilated apartment. The following 
strengthening medicine will be found serviceable: 


Take of—Sulphate of Quinine, twelve grains; 
Diluted Sulphuric Acid, half a drachm ; 
Syrup of Orange-peel, half an ounce; 
Water, seven ounces and a half: 
Two tablespoonfuls of the mixture to be taken three times a day. 


{f she be delicate, a change either to the country, or, if 
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the railway journey be not very long, to the cpast, will 
be desiraole. 


368. A nervous patient during this period is subject 
to palpitation of the heart. This palpitation, provided 
it occur only during pregnancy, is not dangerous; it 
need therefore cause no alarm. It is occasioned by the 
pressure of the pregnant womb upon the large blood- 
vessels, which induces a temporary derangement of the 
heart’s action. This palpitation is generally worse at 
night, when the patient is lying down. There is, at 
these times, from the position, greater pressure on the 
blood-vessels. Moreover, when she is lying down, the 
midriff, in consequence of the increased size of the belly, 
is pressed upward, and hence the heart has not its 
accustomed room to work in, and palpitation is in con- 
sequence the result. 


369. The best remedies will be either half a tea 
spoonful of compound spirits of lavender or a teaspoon- 
ful of sal-volatile in a wineglassful of camphor julep,* 
or a combination of lavender and of sal-volatile : 


Take of—Compound Spirits of Lavender, one drachm; 
Sal-Volatile, eleven drachms: 
Mix.—A teaspoonful of the drops to be taken occasionally in a 
wineglassful of water. i 


* Camphor julep may be made by putting a few lumps of 
camphor in a wide-mouthed bottle of cold water; cork it up, 
and let it stand for a few days; then strain it, sweeten it with 
lump sugar, and it will be fit for use. 
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370. These medicines ought to lie on a table by the 
bedside of the patient, in order that they may, if neces- 
sary, be administered at once. Brandy is in these cases 
sometimes given, but it is a dangerous remedy to ad- 
minister every time there is palpitation; while the 
lavender and the sal-volatile are perfectly safe medi- 
cines, and can never do the slightest harm. 


371. Mental emotion, fatigue, late hours, and close 
rooms ought to be guarded against. Gentle out-door 
exercise, and cheerful but not boisterous company are 
desirable. 


372. Cramps of the legs and of the thighs during 
the latter period, and especially at night, are apt to 
attend pregnancy, and are caused by the womb press- 
ing upon the nerves which extend to the lower extremi- 
ties. Trealment.—Tightly tie a handkerchief folded 
like a neckerchief round the limb a little above the part 
affected, and Jet it remain on for a few minutes. Fric- 
tion by means of the hand either with opodeldoe or 
with laudanum (taking care not /o drink tt by mistake) 
will also give relief. Cramp sometimes attacks either 
the bowels or the back of a pregnant woman; when 
such is the case, let a bag of hot salt, or a hot-water 
bag,* or a tin stomach-warmer filled with hot water 


* A hot-water bag is composed of vulcanized india rubber, 
md is made purposely to hold very hot water—boiling water. 
{t ought only to be Aalf filled with water, in order that it may 
adapt itself to the surface of the stomach. The temperature 
of the water need only be hot, and not boiling hot. It is a 
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and covered with flannel, or a stone tottle containing 
hot water, wrapped in flannel, be applied over the part 
affected ; and let either a stone bottle of hot water or 
a hot brick, which should be incased in flannel, be 
placed to the soles of the feet. If the cramp of the 
bowels, of the back, or of the thighs be very severe, 
the following mixture will be serviceable: 


Take of—Compound Tincture of Camphor, one ounce; 
Dill Water, five ounces: 
A wineglassful of this mixture to be taken at bedtime occasions 
ally, and to be repeated, if necessary, in four hours. 


373. “The whites,” during pregnancy, especially 
during the latter months, and particularly if the lady 
has had many children, are frequently troublesome, 
and are, in a measure, owing to the pressure of the 
womb on the parts below causing irritation. The best 
way, therefore, to obviate such pressure, is fer the pa- 
tient to lie down a great part of each day either on a 
bed or on a sofa. 


374. She ought to retire early to rest; she should 
sleep on a horse-hair mattress and in a well-ventilated 
apartment, and she must not overload her bed with 
clothes. <A thick, heavy quilt at these times, and in- 
deed at all times, is particularly objectionable; the per- 
spiration cannot pass readily through it as through 


most delightful stomach warmer and comforter, and should 
be in every house where there is a family. One great advan- 
tage of it is, that it is, in a few minutes, ready for use. It 
may be provured at anz respectab e india-rubber warehouse. 
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blankets, and thus she is weakened. She ought to hve 
on plain, wholesome, nourishing food; but she must 
abstain from beer and wine and spirits. The bowels 
ought to be gently opened by means of a Seidlitz pow- 
der, which should occasionally be taken early in the 
morning. 


375. The best application will be, to bathe the parts 
with warm fuller’s earth and water, in the proportion 
of a handful of powdered fuller’s earth to half a wash- 
hand-basinful of warm water; and the internal parts 
ought, night and morning, to be bathed with it. If 
the fuller’s earth should not have the desired effect, 
an alum injection* ought, every night and morning, 
by means of an india-rubber vaginal syringe, to be 
syringed up the parts; or fifteen drops of solution of 
diacetate of lead should be added to a quarter of a pint 
of lukewarm water, and be used in a similar manner 
as the alum injection. 


376. Cleanliness, in these cases, cannot be too 
strongly urged. Indeed, every woman, either married 
or single, ought, unless special circumstances forbid, 
to use either the bidet or a sitz-bath. If she has not 
the “whites,” or if she has them only slightly, cold, 
quite cold water is preferable to tepid. I should ad- 


* Dissolve half a teaspoonful of powdered alum in a quarter 
of a pint of tepid water, to make the injection. 

¢ Which may be procured either of a surgical instrument- 
maker or of an india-rubber manufacturer. The best kind of 
india-rubber vaginal syringe is the one poems made for 
the paticnt to use herself. 
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vise, then, every lady, both married and single. whether 
she has the “whites” or not, a regular sitz-bath* 
every morning (except during her “ poorly times”)— 
that is to say, I should recommend her to sit every morn- 
ing in the water (in cold water) for a few seconds, or 
while she can count a hundred; throwing the while 
either a small blanket or shawl over her shoulders, but. 
having no other clothing on except slippers on her feet. 
She should, for the first few mornings, make the water 
lukewarm; but the sooner she can use it cold—quite 
cold—the more good it will do her. 


377. If the above plan were more generally fol- 
lowed, women of all classes and ages would derive 
immense benefit from its adoption, and many serious 
diseases would be warded off. Besides, the use of the 
sitz-bath, after a time, would be a great comfort and 
enjoyment. 


378. Where a lady suffers severely from the 
“whites,” she ought to visit the coast. There is 
nothing in such cases that generally affords so much 
relief as the bracing effects of sea-air. Of course, if 
she be pregnant, she ought not to bathe in the sea, 
but should, every night and morning, bathe the ex- 
ternal parts with sea water. 


379. When the patient has been much weakened by 
the “‘ whites,” she will derive benefit from a quinine 
mixturet—a dose of which ought to be taken twice or 
three times a day. 


* See pages 43, 124, and 172. t Seo page 166. 
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880. Irritation and itching of the external parts.— 
This is a wost troublesome affection, and may occur at 
any time, but more especially during the latter period 
of the pregnancy ; and as it is a subject that a lady is 
too delicate and too sensitive to consult a medical man 
about, I think it well to lay down a few rules for her 
relief. The misery it entails, if not relieved, is almost 
past endurance. 


381. Well, then, in the first place, let her diet be 
simple and nourishing ; let her avoid stimulants of all 
kinds. In the next place, and this is a most important 
item of treatment, let her use a tepid salt and water 
sitz-bath.* 


382. The way to prepare the bath is to put a large 
handful of table-salt into the sitz-bath, then to add cold 
water to the depth of three or four inches, and sufficient 
hot water to make the water tepid or lukewarm. The 
patient must sit in the bath ; her slippered feet being, 
of course, out of the water, and on the ground, and 
either a woolen shawl or a small blanket being thrown 
over her shoulders: which shawl or blanket ought to 
be the ouly covering she has on the while. She 
should remain only for a few seconds, or while she 
can count, in the winter, fifty, or the summer, a hun- 
dred, in the bath. Patients generally derive great 
comfort and benefit from these salt and water sitz- 
baths. 


4 Ee ee 
* Which sitz~bath may be procured of any respectable tins 
min or furnishing ironmonger. 
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383. If the itching, during the daytime, continue, 
the following lotion ought to be used: 


* 


Take of—Solution of Diacetate of Lead, one drachm ; 
Rectified Spirits of Wine, one drachm ; 
Distilled Water, one pint: 
To make a lotion. The parts affected to be bathed three or four 
times a day with the lotion. Or the parts may be bathed two 
or three times a day with equal parts of vinegar and water. 


'384. The external parts, and the passage to the 
womb (the vagina), in these cases, are not only arri- 
table and itching, but are sometimes hot and inflamed, 
and are covered either with small pimples, or with a 
whitish exudation of the nature of aphtha (thrush), 
somewhat similar to the thrush on the mouth of an 
infant ; then the addition of glycerin to the lotion is a 
great improvement, and usually gives immense relief. 
Either of the following is a good lotion for the pur- 
pose : 


Take of—Diborate of Soda, eight drachms ; 
Glycerin five ounces ; 
Distilled Water, ten ounces: 
To make a lotion. The part affected to be bathed every fow 
hours with the lotion, first shaking the bottle. 


Ur, 


Take of—Solution of Diacetate of Lead, 
Rectified Spirits of Wine, of each, one drachm; 
Glycerin, five ounces; 
Rose Water, ten ounces and a half: 
To make a lotion. ‘To be used in the same manner as the pre 
ceding one. 
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MISCARRIAGE. 


385. If a premature expulsion of the child occur 
before the end of the seventh month, it is called either 
a miscarriage or an abortion; if between the seventh 
month and before the full period of nine months, a 
premature labor. 


386. There is a proneness for a young wife to mis- 
earry, and woe betide her, if she once establish the 
habit! for it, unfortunately, often becomes a habit. A 
misvarriage is a serious calamity, and should be con- 
sidered in that light; not only to the mother herself, 
whose constitution frequent miscarriages might se- 
riously injure, and eventually ruin; but it might rob 
the wife of one of her greatest earthly privileges, the 
inestimable pleasure and delight of being a mother / 


387. Now, as a miscarriage may generally be pre- 
vented, it behooves a wife to look well into the matter, 
and to study the subject thoroughly for herself, in order 
to guard against her first miscarriage ; for the first mis- 
carriage is the one that frequently leads to a series. 
How necessary it is that the above important fact 
should be borne in mind! How much misery might 
be averted; as, then, means would, by avoiding the 
usual causes, be taken to ward off such an awful calam- 
ity. I am quite convinced that in the majority of 
cases, miscarriages may be prevented. 
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388. Hence the importance of a popular work of this 
kind, to point out dangers, to give judicious advice, 
that a wife may read, ponder over, and “inwardly 
digest,” and that she may see the folly of the present 
practices that wives—young wives especially—usually 
indulge in, and thus, that she may avoid the rocks they 
split on, which make a shipwreck of their most cher- 
ished hopes and treasures. — 


389. Let it then be thoroughly understood,—first, 
that a miscarriage is very weakening—more weakening 
than a labor; and, secondly, that if a lady has once 
miscarried, she is more likely to miscarry again and 
again; until, at length, her constitution is broken, and 
the chances of her having a child become small indeed! 


590. Causes.—A slight cause will frequently occa- 
sion the separation of the child from the mother, and 
the consequent death and expulsion of the foetus; hence 
the readiness with which a lady sometimes miscarries. 
The following are the most common causes of a young 
wife miscarrying: Taking long walks; riding on horse- 
back ; or over rough roads in a carriage ; a long railway 
journey; overexerting herself, and sitting up late at 
night. Her mind, just after marriage, is frequently too 
much excited by large parties, by balls, and concerts. 


391. The following are, moreover, frequent causes of 
a miscarriage: Falls; all violent emotions of the mind, 
passion, fright, ete.; fatigue; overreaching; sudden 
shocks; taking a wrong step either in ascending or ip 
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descending stairs; falling down stairs; lifting heavy 
weights ; violent drastic purgatives ; calomel ; obstinate 
constipation; debility of constitution; consumptive 
habit of body; fashionable amusements ; dancing; late 
hours; tight lacing ; indeed, anything and everything 
that injuriously affects either the mind or the body. 


392. The old maxim that ‘“ prevention is better than 
cure” is well exemplified in the case of a miscarriage. 
Let me, then, appeal strongly to my fair reader to do 
all that she can, by avoiding the usual causes of a mis- 
carriage which J have above enumerated, to prevent 
such a catastrophe. <A miscarriage is no trifling mat- 
ter; it is one of the most grievous accidents that can 
occur to a wife, and is truly a catastrophe. 


393. Threatening or warning symptoms of a mis- 
carriage.—A lady about to miscarry usually, for one or 
two days, experiences a feeling of lassitude, of debility, 
of malaise, and depression of spirits ; she feels as though 
she were going to be taken “ poorly ;”’ she complains of 
weakness and of uneasiness about the loins, the hips, 
the thighs, and the lower part of the belly. This is an 
important stage of the case, and onein which a judicious 
medical man may, almost to a certainty, be able to 
stave off a miscarriage. 


394. More serious, but still only threatening symp- 
toms oj a miscarriage.—If the above symptoms are 
allowed to proceed, unchecked and untended, she will, 
after a day or ‘wo, have a slight show of blood; this 
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show may soon increase to a flooding, which will 
shortly become clotted. Then, perhaps, she begins foz 
the first time to dread a miscarriage! There may at 
this time be but little pain, and the miscarriage might, 
with judicious treatment, be even now warded off. At 
ull events, if the miscarriage cannot be prevented, the 
ill effects to her constitution may, with care, be pal- 


liated, and means may be used to prevent a future mis- 
carriage. 


395. Decided symptoms of a miscarriage.—If the 
miscarriage be still proceeding, a new train of symp- 
toms develop themselves; pains begin to come on, at 
first slight, irregular, and of a “ grinding” nature, but 
which soon become more severe, regular, and ‘bearing 
down.” Indeed, the case is now a labor in miniature ; 
it hecomes le commencement de la fin; the patient is 
sure to miscarry, as the child is now dead, and sepa- 
rated from its connection with the mother. 


396. The most usual time for a lady to miscarry is 
from the eighth to the twelfth week. It is not, of 
course, confined to this period, as during the whole 
time of pregnancy there is a chance of a premature 
expulsion of the contents of the womb. <A miscarriage 
before the fourth month is aé the time attended with 
little danger; although, if neglected, it may forever 
injure the constitution. 


397. There is, in every miscarriage, more or less of 
flooding, which is éhe most important prmptom, After 
I 12 
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the fourth month it is accompanied with more risk. 48 
the further a lady is advanced in her pregnancy -he 
greater is the danger of increased flooding ; notwith- 
standing, under judicious treatment, there is every 
chance of her doing well. 


398. A medical man ought in such a case always to 
be sent for. There is as much care required in a mis- 
carriage as, or more than, in a labor. 


399. If bearing down, expulsive pains—similar to 
fabor pains—should accompany the flooding; if the 
flooding increase, and if large clots come away}; if the 
breasts become smaller and softer; if there be coldness, 
and heaviness, and diminution in the size of the belly; 
if the motion of the child (the patient having quickened) 
cannot be felt; if there be “the impression of a heavy 
mass rolling about the uterus [womb], or the falling of 
the uterine tumor from side to side in the abdomen 
[belly] as the patient changes her position ;”’* and if 
there be an unpleasant discharge, she may rest assured 
that the child is dead, and that it is separated from all 
connection with her, and that the miscarriage must 
proceed, it being only a question of time. Of course, 
in such a case—if she has not already done so—she 
ought ¢mmediately to send for a medical men. A mis- 
carriage sometimes begins and ends in a few days— 
five or six; it at other times continues a fortnight, and 
even in some cases three weeks. 


* Tanner, On Signs and Diseases 9° Pregnancy 
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400. Treatment.—If a patient has the slightest 
“show,” she ought immediately to confine herself 
either to a sofa or she should keep in bed. A soft 
feather bed mast be avoided; it both enervates the 
body and predisposes to a miscarriage. There is no- 
thing better for her to sleep on than a horse-hair mat- 
tress. She either ought to lie flat upon her back or 
should lie upon her side, as it is quite absurd for her 
merely to rest her legs and feet, as it is the back and 
the belly, not the feet and the legs, that require rest. 


401. Let her put herself on a low dict, such as on 
arrowroot, tapioca, sago, gruel, chicken-broth, tea, 
toast and water, and lemonade; and whatever she 
does drink ought, during the time of the miscarriage, 
to be cold. Grapes, at these times, are cooling and 
refreshing. 


402. The temperature of the bedroom should be 
kept cool; and, if it be summer, the window ought to 
be thrown open; aperient medicines must be avoided ; 
and if the flooding be violent, cold water should be 
applied externally to the parts. 


403. Let me strongly urge upon the patient the vast 
importance of preserving any and every substance that 
might come away, in order that it may be carefully 
examined by the medical man. 


404. It is utterly impossible for a doctor to declare 
positively that a lady has miscarried, and that all has 
properly come away, if he have not had an opportunity 
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of examining tne substances for himself. How often 
has a lady declared to her medical man that she has 
miscarried, when she has only parted with clots of 
blood! Clots sometimes put on strange appearances, 
and require a practiced and professional eye to decide 
at all times upon what they really are. 


405. The same care is required after a miscarriage 
as after a labor; indeed, a patient requires to be 
treated much in the same manner—that is to say, she 
ought for a few days to keep her bed, and should live 
upon the diet I have recommended after a confinement, 
avoiding for the first few days stimulants of all kinds. 
Many women date their ill state of health to a ne- 
glected miscarriage; it therefore behooves a lady to 
guard against such a catastrophe. 


406. A patient prone to miscarry, ought, before she 
become pregnant again, to use every means to brace 
and strengthen her system. The best plan that she 
can adopt will be TO LEAVE HER HUSBAND FOR SEV- 
ERAL MONTHS, and go to some healthy spot; neither 
to a fashionable watering-place nor to a friend’s house, 
where much company is kept, but to some quiet coun- 
try place; if to a healthy farm-house so much the 
better. 


407. Early hours are quite indispensable. She ought 
to lie on a horse-hair mattress, and should have but 
scant clothing on the bed. She must sleep in a well- 
ventilated apartment. Her diet should be light and 
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nourishing. Gentle exercise ought to be taken, which 
should alternate with frequent rest. 


408. Cold ablutions ought every morning to be used, 
and the body should be afterward dried with a coarse 
cloth. If it be winter, let the water be made tepid 
and let its temperature be gradually lowered until it 
be used quite cold. A shower-bath is, in these cases, 
serviceable; it braces and invigorates the system, and 
is one of the best tonics that she can use. 


409. If she be already pregnant it would not be ad 
nissible, as the shock of the shower-bath would be too 
great, and may bring on a miscarriage; but still she 
ought to continue the cold ablutions. 


410. A lady who is prone to miscarry, ought, as 
soon as she is pregnant, to lie down a great part of 
every day; she must keep her mind calm and un- 
ruffled ; she should live on a plain diet; she ought to 
avoid wine and spirits and beer; she should retire 
early to rest, and she must have a separate sleeping 
apartment. She ought as much as possible to abstain 
from taking opening medicine; and if she be actually 
obliged to take un aperient—for the bowels must not 
be allowed to be constipated—she should select the 
mildest (such as either castor oil or lenitive electuary 
or syrup of senna), and even of these she ought not to 

ake a larger dose than is absolutely necessary, as a 
free action of the bowels is a frequent cause of a mis- 
carriage. 
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411. The external application of castor oil as a lim- 
ment, and as recommended at page 144, is a good an 
safe remedy for a patient prone to miscarry ; and if 
sufficiently active, is far preferable to the mildest ape- 
rient. Another great advantage of the eaternal appli- 
cation of castor oil is, it does not afterward produce 
constipation as the internal administration of castor 
oil is apt todo. If the external application of castor 
oil in the manner advised at page 144 should not have 
the desired effect, then an enema—a clyster of warm 
water, a pint—ought, in the morning, two or three 
times a week to be administered. 


412. Gentle walking exercise daily is desirable : long 
walks and horseback exercise ought to be sedulously 
avoided. A trip to the coast, provided the railway 
journey be not very long, would be likely to prevent 
a miscarriage ; although I would not, on any account, 
recommend such a patient either to bathe or to sail on 
the water, as the shock of the former would be too 
great, and the motion of the vessel and the sea-sick- 
ness would be likely to bring on what we are anxious 
to avoid. 


413. As the usual period for miscarrying approaches 
(for it frequently comes on at one particular time), let 
the patient be more than usually careful; let her lie 
down the greatest part of the day; let her mind be 
kept calm and unruffled ; let all fashionable society and 
every exciting amusement be eschewed; let both the 
sitting and the sleeping apartments be kept cool and 
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well ventilated; let the bowels (if they be costive) be 
opened by an enema (if the external application of 
castor oil, as before recommended, be not sufficient) ; 
let the diet be simple and yet be nourishing; let all 
stimulants, such as beer, wine, and spirits, be at this 
time avoided; and if there be the slightest symptoms 
of an approaching miscarriage, such as pains in the 
loins, in the hips, or in the lower belly, or if there be 
the slightest show of blood, let a medical man be in- 
stantly sent for, as he may, at an early period, be able 
to ward off the threatened mishap. 


FALSE LABOR PAINS. 


414, A lady, especially in her first pregnancy, is 
sometimes troubled with spurious labor pains ; these 
pains usually come on at night, and are frequently 
owing to a disordered stomach. They affect the belly, 
the back, and the loins; and occasionally they extend 
down the hips and the thighs. They attack first one 
place and then another; they come on at irregular in- 
tervals; at one time they are violent, at another thev 
are feeble. The pains, instead of being grinding or 
bearing down, are more of a colicky nature. 


415. Now, as these false pains more frequently occur 
in a first pregnancy, and as they are often more violent 
two or three weeks toward the completion of the full 
time, and as they usually come on either at night or in| 
the night, it behooves both the patient and the monthly 
nurse to be cognizant of the fact, in order that they 
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may not make a false alarm and summon the doctor 
before he is wanted, and when he cannot be of the 
slightest benefit to the patient. 


416. It is sometimes stated that a woman has been 
in labor two or three weeks before the child was born! 
Such is not the fact. The case in question is one prob- 
ably of false pains ending in true pains. 


417. How, then, is the patient to know that the pains 
are false and not true labor pains? False labor pains 
come on three or four weeks before the full time; true 
labor pains at the completion of the full time; false 
pains are unattended with “show;” true pains gen- 
erally commence the labor with ‘‘show;” false pains 
are generally migratory—changing from place to place 
—first attacking the loins, then the hips, then the 
lower portions, and even other portions of the belly— 
first one part, then another ; true pains generally begin 
in the back; false pains commence as spasmodic pains ; 
true pains as “grinding” pains; false pains come on 
at uncertain periods, at one time a quarter of an hour 
elapsing, at others, an hour or two hours between each 
pain; at one time the pain is sharp, at another trifling; 
true pains come on with tolerable regularity, and gradu- 
ally increase in severity. 


418. But remember—the most valuable distinguish- 
ing symptom is the absence of “show” in false labor 
pains, and the presence of ‘‘show” in true labor pains. 
It might be said that “ show” does not always usher in 
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the commencement of labor. Granted; but such cases 
are exceedingly rare, and may be considered as the ex- 
ception and not the rule. 


419. Treatment.—A dose of castor oil is generally 
all that is necessary ; but if the pains still continue, 
the patient ought to be abstemious, abstaining for a 
day or two from beer and from wine, and rubbing the 
bowels every night at bedtime either with camphor- 
ated oil, previously warmed, or with laudanum (taking 
care not to drink it by mistake). Lither hot salt, in a 
flannel bag, or a hot-water bag applied every night at 
bedtime to the bowels, frequently affords great relief. 


420. If the pains be not readily relieved she ought 
to send for a medical man. A little appropriate medi- 
cine will soon have the desired effect. 


421. These false labor pains might go on either for 
days, or even for weeks, and at length may terminate 
in real labor pains. 


PERIOD OF GESTATION—" THE COUNT.” 


422. The period of gestation is usually* two hundred 
and eighty days—forty weeks—ten lunar or nine cal- 
endar months. 


* I say usually, for the duration of gestation is very uncer- 
tain. Dr. Reid gives (in The Lancet of July 20th, 1850) an 
interesting table of the duration of pregnancy. The table 
comprises 500 cases; out of which numbers, nearly the half 
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423. It will be well for a lady, in making her 
“count,” to commence her “reckoning” about three 
days after the last day of her being “unwell,” The 
reason we fix on a woman conceiving a few days after 
she has ‘‘ceased to be unwell” is that she is more apt 
to do so soon after menstruation than at any other 
time. * 


424. A good plan to make the “reckoning” is as 
follows: Let forty weeks and a few days, from the 
time specified above, be marked on an almanac, and a 
lady will seldom be far from her calculation. Suppose, 
for instance, the last day of her “ceasing ta be un- 


terminated in labor in the fortieth and forty-first weeks, The 
following is the order in which they occurred : 


23 cases in the : 5 5 87th week, 
48 &6 ec 3 > : 88th & 
81“ “ A : A 39th 

Isl & os 6 3 5 40th ¢& 

35 Ae se f 4 : 4lst ‘¢ 
638 be A 5 - 42d 
28 &8 6 - ‘ ‘ 48d 

a 6 , : A 44th «& 
6 6 “ 3 > 45th ¢* 


The above is merely a summary of Dr. Reid’s valuable table. 

* We are informed by Jourdan and other French writers 
that Fernel acted on the knowledge of this fact when con- 
sulted by Henry II. of France as to the best means of render- 
ing his queen, Catherine de Medicis, fruitful. He advised tke 
king to visit her only immediately after the cessation of the 
menstrual discharge, the adoption of which advice was at- 
tended with success, and the queen, after years of disappoint- 
ment, gave birth to a son.—Dr. Montgomery. 
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well” was on January the 15th, she may expect to be 
confined very near October 23d. 


425. Another plan, and one recommended by Dr. 
Tanner, to make the ‘‘ count,” is the following: ‘‘ To 
effect this readily, we cannot do better than follow the 
plan of most German obstetricians, who learn the 
probable day of delivery thus: the date of the last 
menstruation being given, they calculate three months 
backward and add seven days. For example, sup- 
pose the 20th January to be the last day of the last 
menstrual period, labor will be due about the 27th Oc- 
tober—z.e. on the 280th day.”’* 


BEING OUT IN THE RECKONING. 


426. A lady, sometimes, by becoming pregnant while 
she is suckling, is put out of her reckoning; not being 
unwell at such time, she consequently does not know 
how to “count.” She ought, in a case of this kind, to 
reckon from the time that she quickens—that is to 
say, she must then consider herself nearly half-gone in 
her pregnancy, and to be within a fortnight of half 
her time; or, to speak more accurately, as soon as she 
has quickened, we have reason to believe that she has 
gone about one hundred and twenty-four days: she has 
therefore about one hundred and fifty-six more days to 
complete the period of her pregnancy. Suppose, for 
instance, that she first quickened on May the 17th, she 


* Oe the Signs and Diseases of Pregnancy. 
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may expect to be confined somewhere near October the 
93d. She must bear in mind, however, that she can 
never make so correct a “count” from quickening 
(quickening takes place at such various periods) as 
from the last day of her being “ unwell.” 


427. A lady is occasionally thrown out of her reck- 
oning by the appearance, the first month after she is 
enceinte, of a little “‘show:” This discharge does not 
come from the womb, as that organ is hermetically 
sealed; but from the upper part of the vagina, the 
passage to the womb, and from the mouth of the womb, 
and may be known from the regular menstrual fluid by 
its being much smaller in quantity, by its clotting, and 
by its lasting generally but a few hours. This dis- 
charge, therefore, ought not to be reckoned in the 
“count,” but the one before must be the guide, and the 
plan should be adopted as recommended in page 186, 
paragraph 423. 


“TS IT: A BOY OR’ A GIRL ™ 


428. It has frequently been asked, “‘ Can a medical 
man tell, before the child is born, whether it will be a 
boy or girl?” Dr. F. J. W. Packman, of Wimborne, 
answers in the affirmative. “ Queen bees lay female 
eggs first, and male eggs afterward. In the human 
female, conception in the first half of the time between 
menstrual periods produces female offspring, and male 
in the latter. When a female has gone beyond the 
time she calculated upon, it will generally turn out to 
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be a boy.”* It is well to say generally, as the fore- 
going remarks are not invariably to be depended upon, 
as I have had cases to prove. Notwithstanding, I 
believe that there is a good deal of truth in Mr. Pack- 
man’s statement. 


MONTHLY NURSE. 


429. It is an important, a most important, consider- 
avon to choose a nurse rightly and well. 


43C. A monthly nurse ought to be middle-aged. If 
she be young, she is apt to be thoughtless and gig- 
gling; if she be old, she may be deaf and stupid, and 
may thivk too much of her trouble. She should have 
calmness and self-possession. She must be gentle, 
kind, good tempered, and obliging, but firm withal, and 
she should have acheerful countenance. ‘Some seem 
by nature tu have a vocation for nursing; others not. 
Again, nursivg has its separate branches; some have 
the light step, the pleasant voice, the cheering smile, 
the dextrous hand, the gentle touch; others are gifted 
in cookery for the sick.”*{ The former good qualities 
ure essential to a monthly nurse, and if she can com- 
bine the latter—that is to say, “if she is gifted in 
cookery for the sick’’—she will, as a monthly nurse, 
be invaluable. Unless a woman have the gift of nursing, 

* Braithwaite’s Retrospect. A Synopsis of Dr. Packman’s 
Paper on Impregnation, in The Lancet, July 18th, 1863. 

+ Belforest. A Tale of English Country Life. By the author 
of Mary Powell. London: Richard Bentley. 
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she will never make a nurse. “ Dr. Thynne held that 
sick-nurses, like poets, were born, not made.’’* 


431. She ought neither to be a tattler, nor a tale- 
bearer, nor a “croaker,” nor a “ potterer.” A tattler 
is an abomination; a clacking tongue is most wear!- 
some and injurious to the patient. A tale-bearer is to 
be especially avoided; if she tell tales of her former 
ladies, my fair reader may depend upon it that her turn 
will come.t But of all nurses to be shunned as the 
plague is the ‘‘croaker,” one that discourses of the 
dismal and of the dreadful cases that have occurred in 
her experience, many of which, in all probability, she 
herself was the cause of. She is a very upas-tree in a 
house. A ‘“potterer” should be banished from the 
lying-in room; she is a perpetual worry—a perpetual 
blister! She is a nurse without method, without sys- 
tem, and without smartness. She potters at this and 
potters at that, and worries the patient beyond meas- 
ure. She dreams, and drawls, and “ potters.” It is 
better to have a brusque and noisy nurse than a potter- 
ing one—the latter individual is far more irritating to 
the patient’s nerves, and is aggravating beyond endu- 
rance. ‘There is one kind of nurse that is not un- 
common in hospitals [and in lying-in rooms], and that 
gives more trouble and worry than all the others to- 
gether, viz., the ‘pottering’ nurse. Of all nuisances, 
defend us from a potterer. . . . The woman al. 


* Not Proven. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
- + ‘He that goeth about as a tale-bearer revealeth secrets.” — 
Prov. xy 19. 
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ways has the very best intentions in the world, but is 
totally devoid of method and smartness. You never 
know when she has begun anything, and you certainly 
will never know when she has finished it. She never 
does finish it, but she sometimes leaves off. 

She seems incapable of taking in a complete and accu- 
rate idea of anything, and even while you are speaking 
to her it is easy to see that her attention cannot be 
concentrated, and that her mind is flying about among 
half a dozen subjects. If she is in the least hurried, 
she loses what little intellect she ordinarily possesses, 
moans feebly in a sotto voce monotone, fetches the 
wrong articles, does the wrong thing at the wrong 
time, and is always in the way.”* 


432. Some monthly nurses have a knack of setting 
the servants at loggerheads, and of poisoning the 
minds of their mistresses toward them. They are 
regular mischief-makers, and frequently cause old and 
faithful domestics to leave their situations. It will be 
seen, therefore, that it is a momentous undertaking to 
choose a monthly nurse rightly and well. 


433. Fortunately for ladies the class of nurses is 
wonderfully improved, and the race of Sairey Gamp 


and Betsey Prig is nearly at an end. 


434. She ought to be either a married woman or a 


* The Rev. J. G. Wood’s Duties of the Hosp‘tal Chaplain in 
the Churchman’s Family Magazine. 
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widow. A single woman cannot so well enter into 
the feelings of a lying-in patient, and has not had the 
necessary experience. Moreover, a single woman, as 
a rule, is not so handy with an infant (more especially 
in putting him for the first time to the breast) as a 
married woman. 


435. She must be sober, temperate, and healthy, and 
free from deafness and from any defect of vision. She — 
should have a gentle voice and manner, but yet be 
neither melancholy nor hippish. She ought to be fond 
of children, and must neither mind her trouble nor 
being disturbed at night. She should be a light 
sleeper. ‘Scrupulous attention to cleanliness, fresh- 
ness, and neatness” in her own person, and toward 
the lady and the infant, are most important requisites. 


436. A fine lady-nurse that requires to be constantly 
waited upon by a servant is not the one that I would 
recommend. A nurse should be willing to wait upon 
herself, upon her mistress, and upon the baby with 
alacrity, with cheerfulness, and without assistance, or 
she is not suitable for her situation. 


437. As the nurse, if she does her duty, devotes her 
time, her talent, and her best energies to the lady and 
infant, a mistress ought to be most liberal in the pay- 
ment of a monthly nurse. A good one is cheap at 
ulmost any price, while a bad one, though she come 
for nothing, is dear indeed. A cheap nurse is fre- 
quently the ruin of the patient’s and of the baby’s 
health, and of the peace of a household. 
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438. The monthly nurse ought to be engaged early 
in the pregnancy, as a good nurse is caught up soon, 
and is full of engagements. This is most important 
advice. <A lady frequently has to put up with an in- 
different nurse from neglecting to engage her betimes. 
The medical man at the eleventh hour is frequently 
besought to perform an impossibility—to select a good 
nurse ; and which he could readily have done if time 
had been given him to make the selection. Some of 
my best nurses are engaged by my patients as early as 
two or three months after the latter have conceived, 
in order to make sure of having their favorite nurses. 
My patients are quite right ; a good nurse is quite of 
as much importance to ber well-doing as a good doctor ; 
indeed, a bad nurse oftentimes makes a good doctor’s 
efforts perfectly nugatory. 


439. It is always desirable, whenever it be possible, 
that the doctor in attendance should himself select the 
monthly nurse, as she will then be used to his ways, 
and he will know her antecedents—whether she be 
sober, temperate, and kind, and that she understands 
her business, and whether she be in the habit of at- 
tending and of following out his directions, for fre- 
quently a nurse is self-opinionated, and fancies that she 
knows far better than the medical man. Such a nurse 
is to be scrupulously avoided. There cannot be two 
masters in a lying-in room ; if there be, the unfortunate 
patient will inevitably be the sufferer. A doctor’s 
directions must be carried out to the very letter. It 
rests with the patient to select a judicious medical man, 

13 
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who, although he will be obeyed, will be kind and com 
siderate to the nurse. 


440. A monthly nurse ought to be in the house a 
week or ten days before the commencement of the 
labor, in order that there may be neither bustle nor 
excitement, and no hurrying to and fro at the last mo- 
ment to find her; and that she may have everything 
prepared, and the linen well aired for the coming 
event. 


441. She must never be allowed, unless ordered by 
the medical man, to give either the patient or the baby 
a particle of medicine. A quacking monthly nurse is 
an abomination. An infant whois everlastingly being 
drugged by a nurse is sure to be puny and delicate. 


442. A monthly nurse ought to understand the man- 
ner of putting on and of tightening the bandage after a 
confinement. This, every night and morning, she must 
do. The doctor generally does it the first time himself, 
viz., immediately after the labor. It requires a little 
knack, and if the nurse be at all awkward in the matter, 
the medical man will only be too happy to show her the 
way, for he is quite aware the support, the comfort, 
and the advantage it will be to his patient, and he will 
be glad to know that the nurse herself will be able to 
continue putting it on properly for some weeks—for at 
least three weeks—after the lying-in. 


443. If nurses better understood the proper method 
of bandaging patients after their labors, there would 
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not be so many ladies with pendulous bellies and with 
ungiinly figures. It is acommon remark that a lady’s 
figure is spoiled in consequence of her having had so 
many children. This, provided efficient bandaging 
after every confinement had been properly resorted to, 
ought not to be. But then, if a montbly nurse is to do 
those things properly, she ought to be properly trained, 
and many of them have little or no training; hence the 
importance of choosing one who thoroughly knows and 
will conscientiously do her duty. 


444. A monthly nurse who thoroughly understands 
her business will always have the lying-in room tidy, 
cheerful, and well ventilated. She will not allow dirty 
linen to accumulate in the drawers, in corners, and 
under the bed; nor will she allow any chamber utensil 
to remain for one moment in the room after it has been 
used. If it be winter, she will take care that the fire 
in the: grate never goes out, and that it is never very 
large, and that the room is kept as nearly as possible at 
one temperature—namely, at 60° Fahrenheit. She will 
use her authority as a nurse, and keep the other cbil- 
dren from frequently running into the room, and from 
exciting and disturbing her mistress; and she will make 
a point of taking charge of the baby, and of keeping 
him quiet while the mother, during the day, is having 
her necessary sleep. 


445. A good monthly nurse fully comprehends and 
thoroughly appreciates the importance of bathing the 
external parts concerned in parturition every night and 
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morning, and sometimes even oftener, for at least two 
or three weeks after a confinement. Aud if the medical 
man deem it necessary, she ought to understand the 
proper manner of using a vaginal syringe. If the 
nurse be self-opinionated, and tries to persuade her 
mistress not to have proper ablution—that such ablu- 
tion will give cold—she is both ignorant and preju- 
diced, and quite unfit for a monthly nurse; and my 
advice is, that a lady ought on no account to engage 
such a person a second time. 


446. In another part of this work I have entered 
fully on the vital importance of ablution after a con- 
finement, and I need not say more than again to urge 
my fair reader to see that the monthly nurse properly 
carries it out, and that, if there be any objections made 
to it by the nurse, the medical man be appealed 
to in the matter, and that his judgment be final. As- 
sured I am that every doctor who understands his pro- 
fession will agree with me, that the regular ablution 
of the parts after a labor is absolutely indispensable. 
The nurse, of course, will take care to guard the bed 
from being wet, and will not expose the patient unne- 
cessarily during the process ; she will be quick over it, 
and she will have in readiness soft, warm, dry towels 
to speedily dry the parts that bave been bathed. The 
above is most important advice, and I hope that my 
fair inquirer will engage a monthly nurse that will do 
her duty in the matter. 


447. Before concluding a list of some of the duties 
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of a monthly nurse, there are four more pieces of ad- 
vice I wish to give both to a wife and to a monthly 
nurse herself, which are these: (1) Never to allow a 
nurse, until she be ordered by the doctor, to give either 
brandy, or wine, or porter, or ale to the patient. (2) 
I should recommend every respectable monthly nurse 
to carry about with her an india-rubber vaginal syringe. 
One of the best for the purpose is Higginson’s syringe,* 
which is one constructed to act either as an enema ap- 
paratus, or, by placing the vaginal pipe over the enema 
pipe, as a vaginal syringe. She will thus be armed at 
all points, and will be ready for any emergency. It is 
an admirable invention, and cannot be too well known. 
(3) I should advise a monthly nurse while on duty, 
whatever she may do at other times, to doff her crino- 
line. A woman nursing a baby with a stuck-out crino- 
line is an absurdity, and if it were not injurious both 


* Higginson’s syringe may be procured either of Weiss & 
Son, Strand, London, or of any other respectable surgical in- 
strument maker. There are other india-rubber apparatuses 
besides Higginson’s which will answer a similar purpose. 
Sometimes they are made with two separate and distinct 
india-rubber pipes, the one of which is to be used in the ad« 
ministration of an enema, and the other either for giving an 
injection up the vagina, or for washing out the vagina wiv 
warm water. The best quality of apparatus ought always to 
be chosen. It might be procured either of a surgical instru- 
ment maker or at an india-rubber warehouse. C. Mackin- 
tosh & Co.’s Patent Vaginal Syringe (No. 2 size) is a capital 
vaginal syringe; but it will only act as a vaginal, while Hig- 
ginson’s and some others will act a double purpose—as an 
enema and as a vaginal syringe. 

Kz 
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to the mother and to the infant (as the nurse in crino- 
line cannot do her duty either to the one or to the 
other) she would be a laughable object. A new-born 
baby pillowed in steel! (4) I should recommend 
every monthly nurse, while in the lying-in room, to 
wear either list slippers or the rubber slippers, as creak- 
ing shoes are very irritating to a patient. ‘‘ Nurses 
at these times should wear slippers and not shoes. 
The best slippers in sick-rooms are those manufactured 
by the North British Rubber Company, Edinburgh: 
they enable nurses to walk in them about the room 
without causing the slightest noise; indeed, they may 
be called ‘the noiseless slipper-—a great desideratum 
in such cases, more especially in all head affections of 
children. If the above slippers cannot readily be ob- 
tained, then list slippers—soles and all being made of 
list—will answer the purpose equally as weli.’’* 


* Pye Chavasse’s Advice toa Mother. Ninth edition. 


PART UL 
LABOR, 


THE PRECURSORY SYMPTOMS OF LABOR, 


448. A payor two before the labor commences, the 
patient usually feels better than she has done for a 
long time ; she is light and comfortable ; she is smaller, 
and the child is lower down; she is more cheerful, 
breathes more freely, and is more inclined to take ex- 
ercise, and to attend to her household duties. 


449. A few days, sometimes a few hours, before 
labor commences, the child “ falls,”’ as it is called, that 
is to say, there is a subsidence—a dropping—of the 
womb lower down the belly. This is the reason why 
she feels lighter and more comfortable, and more in- 
clined to take exercise, and why she can breathe more 
freely. 


450. The only inconvenience of the subsidence of 
the womb is that the womb presses on the bladder, 
and sometimes causes an irritability of that organ, in- 


ducing a frequent desire to make water. 
(199) 
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451. The subsidence—the dropping—of the womb 
may then be considered one of the earliest of the pre- 
cursory symptoms of the labor, and as the herald of 
the coming event. 


452. She has, at leng.h, slight pains, and then she 
has a “show,” as it is called; which is the coming 
away of a mucous plug, which, during pregnancy, 
had hermetically sealed the mouth of the womb. The 
“show” is generally tinged with a little blood. When 
a “show” takes place, she may rest assured that labor 
has actually commenced. One of the early symptoms 
of labor is a frequent desire to relieve the bladder. 


453. She has now “grinding pains,’ coming on at 
uncertain periods; sometimes once during two hours, 
at other times every hour or half-hour. These “ grind- 
ing pains” ought not to be interfered with; at this 
stage, therefore, it is useless to send for a doctor; yet 
the monthly nurse should be in the house, to make 
preparations for the coming event. Although, at this 
early period, it is not necessary to send for the medical 
man, nevertheless, it is well to let him know that his 
services might shortly be required, in order that he 
might be in the way, or that he might leave word 
where he might quickly be found. 


454. These “ grinding pains” gradually assume more 
regularity in their character, return at shorter intervals, 
and become more severe. About this time, shivering, 
in the majority of cases, is apt to occur, so as to make 
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the teeth chatter again. Shivering during labor is 
not an unfavorable symptom; it proves, indced, that 
the patient is in real earnest, and that she is making 
progress. 


455. She ought not, on any account, unless it be 
ordered by the medical man, to take brandy as a 
remedy for the shivering. A cup either of hot tea or 
of hot gruel will be the best remedy for the shivering ; 
and an extra blanket or two should be thrown over 
her, which ought to be well tucked around her, in 
order to thoroughly exclude the air from the body. 
The extra clothing should, as soon as she is warm and 
perspiring, be gradually removed, as she ought not to 
be kept very hot, or it will weaken her, and will thus 
retard her labor. ; 


456. Sickness frequently comes on in the beginning 
of the labor, and may continue during the whole pro- 
cess. She is not only sick, but she actually vomits, 
and she can keep little or nothing on her stomach. 


457. Now, sickness in labor is rather a favorable 
symptom, and is usually indicative of a kind and easy 
confinement. There is an old saying that “ sick labors 
are safe.” Although they may be safe, they are de 
cidedly disagreeable ! 


458. In such a case there is little or nothing to be 
done, as the less an irritable stomach is meddled with 
the better. The sickness will probably leave as soon 
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as the labor isover. Brandy, unless prescribed by the 
medical man, ought not to be given. 

459. She must not, on any account, force down— 
as her female friends or as a “ pottering” old nurse 
may advise to—“ grinding pains:” if she do, it will 
rather retard than forward her labor. 


460. She had better, during this stage, either walk 
about or sit down, and not confine herself to bed; 
indeed, there is no necessity for her, unless she par- 
ticularly desire it, to remain in her chamber. 


461. If, at the commencement of the labor, the 
“waters should break,” even if there be no pain, the 
medical man ought immediately to be sent for; as, in 
such a case, it is necessary that he should know the 
exact presentation of the child. 


462. After an uncertain length of time, the character 
of the pains alters. From being “ grinding,” they be- 
come “bearing down,” and are now more regular and 
frequent, and the skin becomes both hot and_per- 
spiring. These may be considered the true labor 
pains. The patient ought to bear in mind then that 
“the true labor pains are situated in the back and 
loins; they come on at regular intervals, rise gradually 
up to a certain pitch of intensity, and abate as gradu- 
ally ; it is a dull, heavy, deep sort of pain, producing 
occasionally a low moan from the patient; not sharp 
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or twinging, which would elicit a very different ex- 
pression of suffering from her.’’* 


463. As soon as the pains assume a “ bearing-down”’ 
character, the medical man ought to be in attendance; 
if he be sent for during the early stage, when the pains 
are of a “ grinding” character, and when they come on 
“few and far between,” and at uncertain intervals 
(unless, as before stated, ‘‘the waters should break” 
early), he can do no good; for if he attempt in the 
early stage to force on the labor, he might do irrep- 
arable mischief. 


464. Cramps of the legs and of the thighs are a 
frequent, although not a constant, attendant on labor. 
These cramps come on more especially if-the patient 
be kept for a lengthened period in one position; hence 
the importance of allowing her, during the first and 
the second stages of labor, to move about the room. 


465. Cramps are generally worse during the third 
or last stage of labor, and then, if they occur at all, 
they usually accompany each pain. ‘The poor patient, 
in such-a case, has not only to bear the labor pains but 
the cramp pains! Now, there is no danger in these 
cramps; it is rather a sign that the child is making 
rapid progress, as he is pressing upon the nerves 
which supply the thighs. 


466. The nurse ought to well rub, with her warm 


* A System of Midwifery. By E. Rigby, M.D. 
y of y 
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hand, the cramped parts; and, if the labor be not too 
far advanced, it would be well for the patient to chaage 
her position, and to sit on a chair, or, if sne feel inclined, 
to walk about the room; there being of course an at- 
tendant, one on each side, to support her the while. If 
either a pain or a cramp should come on while she is | 
thus moving about, let her instantly take hold of the 
bedpost for support. 


467. I observe, in a subsequent paragraph, that in 
a case of labor, a four-post mahogany bedstead with- 
out a foot-board is preferable to either a brass or an 
iron bedstead. It will now be seen that this was one 
of my reasons for advising the old-fashioned bedstead ; 
as the support of a bedpost is oftentimes a relief and 
a comfort. The new-fashioned mahogany bedsteads 
made with fixed foot-board, and both the iron and brass 
bedsteads with railings at the foot, are each and all, 
during the progress of labor, very inconvenient ; as 
the patient, with either of these kinds of bedsteads, is 
not able to plant her feet firmly against the bedpost— 
the foot-board of the former and the railings of the 
latter being in the way of her doing so. The man 
who invented these new-fangled bedsteads was an 
ignoramus in such matters. 


468. Labor—and truly it may be called “ labor”*— 


* ¢ Adam’s children must work, Eve’s children must suf. 
fer.’’—‘‘On some Guesses at Truth,” in Good Words, June, 
1862. Young, in his Night Thoughts, beautifully expresses 
the common lot of woman to suffer: 
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is a natural process, and therefore ought not unneces- 
sarily to be interfered with, or woe betide the unfortu- 
nate patient. 


469. I firmly believe that a woman would stand a 
much better chance of getting well over her confine- 
ment without assistance, than if she had been hurried 
with assistance. 


470. In a natural labor very little assistance is 
needed, and the doctor is only required in the room 
occasionally, to ascertain that things are going on 
rightly. Those ladies do best, both at the time and 
afterward, whose labors are the least interfered with. 
Bear this in mind, and let it be legibly written on your 
memory. This advice, of course, only holds good in 
ratural confinements. 


471. Meddlesome midwifery cannot be too strongly 
reprobated. The duty of a doctor is to watch the pro- 
gress of a labor, in order that, if there be anything 
wrong, he may rectify it; butif the labor be going on 
well, he has no business to interfere, and he need not 
be much in the lying-in room, although he should be in 
an adjoining apartment. 


472. These remarks are made to set a lady right 


“Tis the common lot; 
In this shape, or in that, has fate entailed 
The mother’s throes on all of woman born, 
Not more the children than sure heirs of pain.” 
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with regard to the proper offices of an obstetrician ; a8 
sometimes she has an idea that a medical man is able, 
hy constantly “taking a pain,” to greatly expedite a 
natural labor. Now, this is a mistaken and mischiev- 
ous, although a popular notion. 


473. The frequent “ taking of a pain” is very inju- 
rious and most unnatural. It irritates and inflames the 
passages, and frequently retards the labor. 


474. The occasional, but only the occasional, “taking 
of a pain” is absolutely necessary to enable the medical 
man to note the state of the parts, and the progress of 
the labor; but the frequent ‘taking of a pain” is very 
objectionable and most reprehensible. 


475. As arule, then, it is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable for a medical man to be much in a lying-in 
room. Really, in a natural labor, it is surprising how 
very little his presence is required. After he has once 
ascertained the nature of the case, which it is abso- 
lutely necessary that he should do, and has found all 
going on “right and straight,” it is better, much bet« 
ter, that he retire in the daytime to the drawing-room, 
in the night-season to a bedroom, and thus to allow 
nature time and full scope to take her own course with- 
out hurry and without interference, without let and 
without hindrance. Nature hates hurry and resents 
interference. 


476. The above advice, for many reasons, i3 particu: 
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larly useful. In the first place, nature is not unneces- 
sarily interfered with. Secondly, it allows a patient, 
from time to time, to empty her bladder and bowels,— 
which, by giving more room to the adjacent parts, 
greatly assists and expedites the progress of the labor. 
Thirdly, if the doctor is not present he is not called 
upon to be frequently “taking a pain,” which she may 
request him to do, as she fancies it does her good and 
relieves her sufferings ; but which frequent taking of a 
pain in reality does her harm, and retards the progress 
of the labor. No; a doctor ought not to be much in a 
lying-in room. Although it may be necessary that he 
be near at band, within call, to render assistance to- 
ward the last, I emphatically declare that in an ordi- 
nary confinement—that is to say, in what is called a 
natural labor—the only time, as a rule, that the pres- 
ence of the doctor can be useful, is just before the child 
is born; although he ought to be in readiness, and 
should therefore be in the house some little time before 
the event takes place. Let the above most important 
advice be strongly impressed upon your memory. Oh! 
if a patient did but know what a blessed thing is 
patience, and, in an ordinary labor, the importance of 
non-interference | 


477. Bear in mind, then, that in every well-formed 
woman, and in every ordinary confinement, nature is 
perfectly competent to bring, without the assistance of 
man, a child into the world, and that it is only an 
ignorant person who would, in a natural case of Jabor, 
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interfere to assist nature.* Assist nature! Can any 
thing be more absurd? As though God in his wis- 
dom, in performing one of his greatest wonders and 
processes, required the assistance of man! It might 
with as much truth be said that in every case of the 
process of healthy digestion it is necessary for a doctor 
to assist the stomach in the process of digesting the 
food! No; it is high time that such fallacies were ex- 
ploded, and that common sense should take the place 
of such folly. A natural labor, then, ought never to 
be either hurried or interfered with, or frightful conse- 
quences might, and in all probability will, ensue. Let 
every lying-in woman bear in mind that the more pa- 
tient she is, the more kind and the more speedy will 
be her labor and her “getting about.” Let her, more- 
over, remember, then, that labor is a natural process— 
that all the “grinding” pains she has are doing her 
good service, are dilating, softening, and relaxing the 
parts, and preparing. for the final or ‘‘ bearing-down” 
pains; let her further bear in mind that these pains 
must not, on any account whatever, be interfered with 
either by the doctor, by the nurse, or by herself. These 
pains are sent for a wise purpose, and they ought to be 
borne with patience and resignation, and she will in 
due time be rewarded for all her sufferings and anxie- 
ties by having a living child. Oh, how often have I 
heard an ignorant nurse desire her mistress to bear 
down to a “grinding” pain, as though it could do the 


* «Through thee have I been holden up ever since I was 
born: thou art he that took me out of my mother’s womb: my 
. ) 
praise shall be always of thee.” — The Psalms of David, 1xxi. 5, 
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slightest good! No, it only robs her of her strength 
and interferes with the process and progress of the 
labor. Away with such folly, and let nature assert 
her rights and her glorious prerogative! It might be 
thought that I am tedious and prolix in insisting on 
non-interference in a natural labor, but the subject is of 
paramount importance, and cannot be toostrongly dwelt 
upon, and cannot be too often brought, and that ener- 
getically, before the notice of a lying-in woman. 


478. Fortunately for ladies, there is great talent in 
the midwifery department, which would prevent—how- 
ever anxious a patient may be to get out of her trouble 
—any improper interference.* 


479. I say improper interference. A case some- 
times, although rarely, occurs, in which it might be 
necessary for the medical man to properly interfere and 
to help the labor; then the patient must leave herself 
entirely in the hands of her doctor—to act as he thinks 
best, and who may find it necessary to use promptness 
and decision, and thus to save her an amount of un- 
necessary lingering pain, risk, and anxiety. But these 
cases, fortunately, are exceptions—rare exceptions— 
and not the rule. 


* Dr. David D. Davis used, in his valuable lectures, strongly 
to reprobate meddlesome midwifery: he justly observed that 
“ aecoucheurs were only life-guardsmen to women.”’ A life- 
guardsman, while on duty at the palace, does not interfere 
with every passer-by, but only removes those who obstruct 
the way. 

14 
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480. It is, then, absolately necessary, in some few 
cases, that a medical man should act promptly and 
decisively ; delay in such emergencies would be dan- 
gerous: 


“Tf it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly.” 


481. There are times, and times without nuniber, 
when a medical man is called upon to do but little or 
nothing ; and there are others—few and far between— 
when it is imperatively necessary that he should doa 
great deal. He ought at all times to be as gentle as 
a lamb, but should, in certain contingencies, be as fear- 
less as a lion ! 


482. Should the husband be present during the labor ? 
Certainly not; but as soon as the labor is over, and all 
the soiled clothes have been put out of the way, let him 
instantly see his wife for a few minutes, to whisper in 
her ear words of affection, of gratitude, and consolation. 


483. The first confinement is generally twice the 
length of time of an after one, and usually the more 
children a lady has had, the quicker is the labor; bLrt 
this is by no means always the case, as some of the after 
labors may be the tedious, while the early confinementa 
may be the quick ones. 


484. It ought to be borne in mind, too, that tedious 
labors are oftentimes natural labors, and that they 
only require time and patience from all concerned te 
bring them to a successful issue. 
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485 It may be said that a first labor, as a rule, lasts 
six hours, while an after labor probably lasts but three. 
This space of time, of course, does not usually include 
the commencement of labor pains, but the time that a 
lady may be actually said to be in real labor. If we 
are to reckon from the commencement of the labor, we 
ought to double the above numbers—that is to say, we 
should make the average duration of a first labor 
twelve; of an after labor, six hours. 


486. When a lady marries late in life—for instance, 
after she has passed the age of thirty—her first labor 
is usually much more lingering, painful, and tedious, 
demanding a great stock of patience from the patient, 
from the doctor, and from the friends ; notwithstanding 
which, if she be not hurried and be not much inter- 
fered with, both she and the baby generally do remark- 
ably well. Supposing a lady marries late in life, it is 
only the first confinement that is usually hard and lin- 
gering; the a/fler labors are as easy as though she had 
married when young. 


487. Slow labors are not necessarily dangerous; on 
the contrary, a patient frequently has a better and more 
rapid recovery, provided there has been no interference, 
after a tedious than after a quick confinement—proving 
beyond doubt that nature hates hurry and interference. 
Tt is an old saying, and, I believe, a true one, that a lying- 
in woman must have pain either before or after a labor; 
and it certainly is far preferable that she should have the 
pain and suffering before than after the labor is over . 
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488. It is well for a patient to know that, as a rule, 
after a first confinement she never has after pains. 
This is some consolation, and is a kind of compensation 
for her usually suffering more with her firsé child. 


489. The after pains generally increase in intensity 
with every additional child. This only bears out, in 
some measure, what I before advanced, namely, that 
the pain is less severe and of shorter duration before 
each succeeding labor, and that the pain is greater and 
of longer duration after each succeeding one. 


490. The after pains are intended by nature to con- 
tract—to reduce—the womb somewhat to its non-preg- 
nant size, and to assist clots in coming away, and 
therefore ought not to be needlessly interfered with. 
A judicious medical man will, however, if the pains be 
very severe, prescribe medicine to moderate—not to 
stop—them. A doctor fortunately possesses valuable 
remedies to alleviate the after pains. 


491. Nature—beneficent nature—ofttimes works in 
secret, and is doing good service by preparing for the 
coming event, unknown to all around. In the very 
earliest stages of labor pain is not a necessary attendant. 


492. Although pain and suffering are the usual con- 
comitants of childbirth, there are, nevertheless, well- 
authenticated cases on record of painless parturition.* 
oe, ee el ee De 

* Dr. George Smith, of Madras, communicated an interesting 
ease of the kind to the Edinburgh Medical Journal (November 
1862). 
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493. A natural labor may be divided into three 
stages. The first, the premonitory stage, comprising 
the ‘‘falling” or subsidence of the womb, and the 
“show.” The second, the dilating stage, which is 
known by the pains being of a “grinding” nature, 
and in which the mouth of the womb gradually opens 
or dilates until it is sufficiently large to admit the exit 
of the head of the child, when it becomes the third, the 
completing stage, which is now indicated by the pains 
being of a “ bearing down” expulsive character. 


494. Now, in the first or premonitory stage, which 
is much the longest of the three stages, it is neither 
necessary nor desirable that the patient should be con- 
fined to her room; on the contrary, it is better for her 
to be moving about the house, and to be attending to 
her household duties. 


495. In the second or dilating stage, it will be neces- 
sary that she should be confined to her room, but not 
to her bed. If the drawing-room be near at hand, she 
ought occasionally to walk to it, and if a pain should 
come on the while, lie on the sofa. In this stage it is 
not at all desirable that she should keep her bed, or 
even lie much on it. She is better up and about, and 
walking about the room. 


496. Inthe first and the second stages she must not, 
on any account, strain or bear down to the pains, as 
many ignorant nurses advise, as, by robbing her of 
her strength, it would only retard the labor. Besides, 


L 
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while the mouth of the womb is dilating, bearing dewn 
cannot be of the slightest earthly use—the womb is not 
in a fit state to expel its contents. If by bearing down 
she could (but which fortunately she cannot) cause the 
expulsion of the child, it would, at this stage, be at- 
tended with frightful consequences—no less than the 
rupture of the womb! ‘Therefore, for the future, let 
not a lady be persuaded, either by any ignorant nurse 
or by any officious friend, to bear down until the last 
or the complete stage, when a gentle bearing down will 
assist the pains to expel the child. 


497. In the third or completing stage, of course it 
is necessary that she should lie on a bed, and that she 
should, as above advised, bear gently down to the 
pains. The bearing down pains will indicate to her 
when to bear down. 


498. If, toward the last, she be in great pain, and if 
she feel inclined to do so, let her ery out,* and it will 
relieve her. A foolish nurse will tell her that if she 
make a noise, it will do her harm. Away with such 
folly, and have nothing to do with such simpletons ! 


499. Even in the last stage, she ought never to bear 
down unless the pain be actually upon her; it will do 
her great harm if she does. In bearing down, the plan 
is to hold the breath, and strain down as though she 
were straining to have a stool. 


* “Like as a woman witk child, that draweth near the 
time of her delivery, is in pain, and crieth out in her pangs.” 
—Isa. xxvi. 17. 
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500. By a patient adopting the rules just indicated, 
much wearitess might be avoided; cramp, from her 
not being kept long in one position, might be warded 
off; the labor, from her being amused by change of 
room and scene, might be expedited; and thus the 
confinement might be deprived of much of its monot 
ony and misery. 


501. Nurses sometimes divide a labor into two 
kinds—a “back labor,” and a “belly labor.” The lat- 
ter is not a very elegant, although it might be an ex- 
pressive, term. Now, ina “back labor,” the patient 
~ will derive comfort by having ber back held by the 
nurse. This ought not to be done by the bare hand, 
but let the following plan be adopted: Let a pillow be 
placed next to the back, and then the nurse should ap- 
ply firm pressure, the pillow intervening between the 
back and the nurse’s hand or hands. If the above 
method be followed, the back will not be injured, which 
it otherwise would be by the pressure of the hard hand 
of the nurse. Where the bare hand alone has been 
applied, I have known the back to continue sore and 
stiff for days. 


502. During the latter stage of labor, the patient 
ought always to keep her eyelids closed, or the strain- 
ing might cause an attack of inflammation of the eyes, 
or, at all events, might make them bloodshot. 


503. Let a large room, if practicable, be selected for 
the labor, and let it be airy and well ventilated; and. 
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if it be sunimer, take care that the chimney le not 
stopped. If the weather be intensely bot, there is no 
objection to the window being from time to time a little 
opened. * 


504. The old-fashioned four-post mahogany bedstead | 
is the most convenient for a confinement, and is far 
preferable either to brass or to iron. ‘The reasons are 
obvious: in the first place, the patient can, in the last 
stage of labor, press her feet against the bedpost, which 
is often a great comfort, relief, and assistance to her. 
And secondly, while she is walking about the room, 
and ‘‘a pain” suddenly comes on, she can, by holding - 
the bedpost, support herself. 


505. If there be a straw mattress and a horse-hair 
mattress, besides the bed, let the straw mattress be 
removed; as a high bed is inconvenient, not only to 
the patient, but to the doctor. 


PREPARATIONS FOR LABOR. 


506. I should strongly urge a patient not to put 
everything off to the last. She must take care to have 
in readiness a good pair of scissors and a skein of 
whity-brown thread. And she ought to have in the 
house a small pot of fresh lard—that is to say, un- 
salted lard,* that it may be at hand in case it is wanted 


* A two-ounce pot of unsalted or prepared lard, as it is 
usually called, should, previously to the labor, be procured 
from a chemist. 
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Let everything necessary both for herself and the babe 
be well aired and ready for immediate use, and be placed 
in such order that all things may, without hurry or 
bustle, at a moment’s notice, be found. 


507. Another preparation for labor, and a most im. 
portant one, is, attending to the state of the bowels. 
If they are at all costive, the moment there is the 
slightest premonitory symptom of labor, she ought to 
take either a teaspoonful or a dessertspoonful (accord- 
ing to the nature of her bowels, whether she be easily 
moved or otherwise) of castor oil. If she object to 
taking the oil, then let her have an-enema of warm 
water, a pint, administered. By adopting either of the 
above plans she will derive the greatest comfort and 
advantage. It will prevent her delicacy from being 
shocked by having her bowels opened, without her 
being able to prevent them, during the last stage of 
labor ; and it will, by giving the adjacent parts more 
room, much expedite the confinement and lessen her 
sufferings. 


508. The next thing to be attended to is the way in 
which she ought to be dressed for the occasion. I 
would recommend her to put on her clean night-gown, 
which, in order to keep it clean and unsoiled, should 
be smoothly and carefully rolled up about her waist ; 
then she ought to wear over it a short bed-gown reach- 
ing to the hips, and have ona flannel petticoat to meet 
it, and then she should put on a dressing-gown over 
all. If it be winter, the dressing-gown had better either 
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be composed of flannel or be lined with that material. 
The stays must not be worn, as they would interfere 
with the progress of the labor. 


509. The valances of the bed, and the carpet, and 
the curtains at the foot of the bed, had better all be 
removed; they are only in the way, and may get soiled 
and spoiled. 


510. “ The guarding of the bed.”—This is done in 
‘the following way: Cover the right side of the bed 
(as the patient will have to lie on her left side) with 
a large piece—ayard and a half square—of waterproof 
cloth, or bed-sheeting, as it is sometimes called, which 
is sold for the purpose ;* over this, folded sheets ought 
to be placed. If a waterproof cloth cannot be pro- 
cured, an oil-cloth table-cover will answer the purpose. 
Either of the above plans will effectually protect the 
bed from injury. 


511. The lying-in room should be kept not hot, but 
comfortably warm; if the temperature of the room be 
high, the patient will become irritable, feverish, and 
restless. 


512. Every now and then, in order to change the 
air, let the door of the room be left ajar ; and if, in the 
early periods of the labor, she should retire for awhile 


* And may be procured at any india-rubber wancharsee, or 
at a baby-linen establishment. 
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to the drawing-room, let the lying-in room window be 
thrown wide open, so as to thoroughly ventilate the 
apartment, and to make it fresh and sweet on her 
return. If the weather be very warm, the lower sash 
of the window may for a few inches be opened. It is 
wonderful how refreshing to the spirits, and how 
strengthening to the frame, a well-ventilated room is 
to a lying-in patient. 


513. Many attendants are not only unnecessary but 
injurious. They excite and flurry the patient, they 
cause noise and confusion, and rob the air of its purity. 
One lady friend besides the doctor and the monthly 
nurse is all that is needed. 


514. In making the selection of a friend, care should 
be taken that she is the mother of a family, that she is 
kind-hearted and self-possessed, and of a cheerful turn 
of mind. At these times all ‘‘chatterers,” “croakers,” 
and “potterers” ought to be carefully excluded from 
the lying-in room. No conversation of a depressing 
character should for one moment be allowed. Nurses 
and friends who are in the habit of telling of bad cases 
that have otcurred in their experience must be avoided 
as the plague. If nurses have had bad cases, many of 
them have probably been of their own making; such 
nurses, therefore, ought on every account to be 
shunned. 


515. During the progress of the lal or, boisterous 
and noisy conversation ought never to be permitted; 
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it only irritates and excites the patient. Although 
boisterous merriment is bad, yet at such times quiet, 
cheerful, and agreeable conversation is beneficial. 


516. A mother on these occasions is often present; 
but of all persons she is the most unsuitable, as, from 
her maternal anxiety, she tends rather to depress than 
to cheer her daughter. Though the mother ought not 
to be in the room, it is, if practicable, desirable that 
she should be in the house. The patient, in the gen- 
erality of cases, derives comfort from the knowledge 
of her mother being so near at hand. 


517. Another preparation for labor is to soothe her 
mind by telling her of the usual safety of confinements, 
and by assuring her that, in the generality of instances, 
it is a natural process; and that all she has to do is to 
keep up her spirits, to adhere strictly to the rules of 
her doctor, and she will do well.. 


518. Tell her that “sweet is pleasure after pain ;”* 
tell her, too, of the exquisite happiness and juy she will 
feel as soon as the labor is over, as perhaps the greatest 
thrill of delight a woman ever experiences’in this world 
is when her babe is first born. She, as if by magic, 
forgets all the sorrow and suffering she has endured. 
‘“‘A woman when she is in travail hath sorrow, because 
her hour is come; but as soon as she is delivered of the 
child, she remembereth no more the anguish, for joy 
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* Dryden. 
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that a man is born into the world.’* Keble, in the 
Christian Year, well observes: 


“ Mysterious to all thought, 
A mother’s prime of bliss, 
When to her eager lips is brought 
Her infant’s thrilling kiss.” 


Rogers, too, in referring to this interesting event, 
sweetly sings: 


“The hour arrives, the moment wished and feared; 
The child is born, by many a pang endeared! 
And now the mother’s ear has caught his ery— 
Oh! grant the cherub to her asking eye! 

He comes—she clasps him; to her bosom pressed, 
He drinks the balm of life, and drops to rest.” 


519. The doctor, too, will be able to administer 
comfort to her when he has “tried a pain” or has 
“taken a pain,” as it is called, and when he can assure 
her that it ‘‘is all right and straight’”’—that is to say, 
that the child is presenting in the most favorable posi- 
tion, and that everything is progressing satisfactorily. 
He will, moreover, be able to inform her of the probable 
duration of the labor. 


520. Let me in this place urge upon the patient the 
importance of her allowing the medical man to inquire 
fully into her state. She may depend upon it that this 
inquiry will be conducted in the most delicate manner 
If there be anything wrong in the labor, it is in the 
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is * St. John, xvi. 21. 
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early stage, and before the ‘“‘ waters have broken,” that 
the most good can be done. If a proper examination 
be not allowed to the medical man whenever he deems 
it right and proper (and a judicious doctor will do it 
as seldom as he can), her life, and perhaps that of her 
child, might pay the penalty of such false delicacy. 


521. French brandy, in case it is wanted, ought 
always to be in the house; but let me impress upon 
the minds of the attendants the importance of withhold- 
ing it, unless it be ordered by the doctor, from a lying- 
in woman. Numbers have fallen victims to brandy 
being indiscriminately given. I am of opinion that 
the great caution which is now adopted in giving spirits 
to women in labor is one reason, among others, of the 
great safety of the confinements of the present day, 
compared with those of former times. 


522. The best beverage for a patient during labor 
1s either a cup of warm tea, or of gruel, or of arrowroot. 
It is folly in the extreme, during the progress of labor, 
to force her to eat: her stomach recoils from it, as at 
these times there is generally a loathing of food, and if 
we will, as we always ought to, take the appetite as 
our guide, we shall never go far wrong. 


523. A patient during labor ought frequently to 
make water; by doing so she will add materially to her 
ease and comfort, and it will give the adjacent parts 
more room, and will thus expedite the labor. I wish 
to call attention to this point, as many ladies, especially 
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with their first children, have, from false delicacy, 
suffered severely from not attending to it; one of the 
ill effects of which is inability after the labor is over to 
make water without the assistance of the doctor, who 
might in an extreme case deem it necessary to intro- 
duce a catheter into the bladder, and thus to draw the 
water off. 


524. I recommended, in a previous paragraph, that 
the doctor ought to have either the drawing-room or a 
bedroom to retire to, in order that the patient may, 
during the progress of the labor, be left very much to 
herself, and that thus she may have full opportunities, 
whenever she feels the slightest inclination to do so, of 
thoroughly emptying either her bladder or her bowels. 
Now, this advice is of very great importance, and if it 
were, more than it is, attended to, would cause a great 
diminution of misery, of annoyance, and suffering. I 
have given the subject great attention, as I have had 
large experience in midwifery practice; I therefore 
speak ‘like one having authority,” and if my advice 
in this particular be followed, this book will not have 
been written in vain. 


525. If the patient, twelve hours after the labor, 
and having tried two or three times during that time, 
is unable to make water, the medical man ought to be 
made acquainted with it, or serious consequences inight 
ensue. 
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CHLOROFORM IN HARD AND IN LINGERING 
LABOR. 


526. Mothers and doctors are indebted to Dr.—now 
Sir James—Simpson for the introduction of chloroform, 
one of the greatest and most valuable discoveries ever 
conferred on suffering humanity. 


527. Sulphuric ether was formerly used to cause in- 
sensibility to pain; but it is far inferior to chloroform, 
and is now, in this country, very seldom employed ; 
while the inhalation of chloroform, especially in cases 
of hard.and of lingering labor, is every day becoming 
more general, and will do so still more extensively as its 
value is better understood, and when, in well-selected 
cases, its comparative freedom from danger is suffi- 
ciently appreciated. 


528. Chloroform, then, is a great boon in midwifery 
practice; indeed, we may say with Dr. Kidd,* that in 
labor cases ‘‘it has proved to be almost a greater boon 
than in the experimental and gigantic operations of the 
surgeon.” It may be administered in labor by a medi- 
cal man with perfect safety. I have given it in numer- 
ous instances, and have always been satisfied with the 
result. 


529. The inhalation of chloroform causes either par- 


* Dr. Kidd on Chloroform, in the Medical Press and Circular, 
March 14th, 1866. 
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tial or complete unconsciousness, and freedom from pain 
either for a longer or for a shorter time, according to 
the will of the operator. In other words, the effects 
might with perfect safety be continued either for a few 
minutes, or from time to time for several hours ; indeed, 
if given in proper cases, and by a judicious medical 
man, with immense benefit. 


530. Chloroform is more applicable and useful in a 
labor — more especially in a first labor — when it is 
lingering, when the pains are very severe, and when, 
notwithstanding the pain, it is making but little pro- 
gress,—then chloroform is a priceless boon. 


531. Chloroform, too, is very beneficial when the 
patient is of a nervous temperament, and when she 
looks forward with dread and apprehension to each 
labor pain. 


532. It might be asked,—Would you give chloroform 
in every case of labor, be it ever so easy and quick? 
Certainly not: it is neither advisable nor expedient, in 
an ordinary, easy, quick labor, to administer it. 


533. The cases in which it is desirable to give chlo- 
roform are ail lingering, hard, and severe ordinary 
labors. In such I would gladly use it. But before 
administering it, I would, as arule, wait for at least six 
hours from the commencement of the labor. 


534. Oh, the delightful and magical effects of it ip 
the cases here described! the lying-in room, from being 
L 15 
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in a state of gloom, despondency, and misery, is in- 
stantly transformed, by its means, into one of cheerful- 
ness, hope, and happiness ! 


535. When once a lying-in woman has experienced 
the good effects of chloroform in assuaging her agony, 
she importunately, at every recurrence of “the pain,” 
urges her medical man to give her more! In all her 
subsequent confinements, having once tasted the good 
effects of chloroform, she does not dread them. I have 
frequently heard a lady declare that, now (if her labor 
be either hard or lingering) she can have chloroform, 
she looks forward to the period of childbirth with con- 
fidence and hope. 


536. It might be asked, — Does the inhalation of 
chloroform retard the patient’s “getting about”? I 
emphatically declare that it does not do so. Those who 
have had chloroform have always, in my practice, had 
as good and as speedy recoveries as those who have 
not inhaled it. 


537. One important consideration in the giving of 
chloroform in labor is, that a patient has seldom, if 
ever, while under the effects of wt, been known to die ; 
which is more than can be said when it has been ad- 
ministered in surgical operations, in the extraction of 
teeth, etc. ‘I know there is not one well-attested death 
from chloroform in midwifery in all our journals.’’* 


* Dr. Kidd, in Dublin Quarterly. Dr. Kidd is an authority 
ta chloroform, 
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538. One reason why it may be so safe to give 
chloroform in labor is, that in the practice of mid- 
wifery a medical man does not deem it needful to put 
his patient under the extreme influence of it. He ad- 
ministers just enough to ease her pain, but not sufficient 
to rob her of total consciousness; while in a surgical 
operation the surgeon may consider it necessary to put 
his patient under the full influence of chlorcform; 
hence the safety in the one, and the danger in the other 
case. “It is quite possible to afford immense relief, 
to ‘render the pains quite bearable,’ as a patient of 
mine observed, by a dose which does not procure sleep 
or impair the mental condition of the patient, and 
which all our experience would show is absolutely free 
from danger.”’* 


539. There is another advantage in chloroform,— 
the child, when he is born, is usually both lively and 
strong, and is not at all affected by the mother having 
had chloroform administered to her. This is a most 
important consideration. 


540. The doctor, too, as I before remarked, is deeply 
indebted to Sir J. Simpson for this great boon: for- 
merly he dreaded a tedious and hard labor; now he 
does not do so, as he is fully aware that chloroform 
will rob such a lying-in of much of its terror and most 
of its pain and suffering, and will in all probability 
materially shorten the duration of the confinement. 

* The Theory and Practice of Midwifery. By Fleetwuod 
Churchill, M.D. 
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541. Chloroform ought never to be administered, 
either to a labor patient or to any one else, except by 
a medical man. This advice admits of no exception. 
And chloroform should never be given unless it be 
either in a lingering or in a hard labor. As I have 
before advised, in a natural, easy, every-day labor, 
nature ought not to be interfered with, but should be 
allowed to run its own course. Patience, gentleness, 
and non-interference are the best and the chief requi- 
sites required in the majority of labor cases. 


HINTS TO ATTENDANTS IN CASE THE DOCTOR 
IS UNAVOIDABLY ABSENT. 


542. It frequently happens that after the first con- 
finement the labor is so rapid that the child is born 
before the doctor has time to reach the patient. 


543. It is consequently highly desirable—nay, im- 
peratively necessary—for the interest and for the well- 
doing both of the mother and of the baby, that either 
the nurse or the lady friend should, in such an emer- 
gency, know what to do and what not to do. I there- 
fore, in the few following paragraphs, purpose, in the 
simplest and clearest language I can command, to en- 
lighten them on the subject. 


544. In the first place, let the attendants be both 
calm and self-possessed, and let there be no noise, po 
scuffling, no excitement, no whispering, and no talking, 
and let the patient be made to thoroughly understand 
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that there is not the slightest danger; as the principal 
danger will be in causing unnecessary fears both as to 
herself and her child. Tens of thousands are annually 
delivered in England, and everywhere else, without the 
slightest assistance from a doctor,*—he not being at, 
hand or not being in time; and yet both mother and 
child almost invariably do well. Let her be informed 
of this fact—for it is a fact—and it will be a comfort 
to her and will assuage her fears. The medical man, 
as soon as he arrives, will soon make all right and 
straight. 


545. In the mean time let the following directions 
be followed: Supposing a child to be born before the 
medical man arrives, the nurse ought then to ascertain 
whether a coil of navel-string be around the neck of 
the infant ; if it be, it must be instantly liberated, or he 
might be strangled. Care should be taken that he has 
sufficient room to breathe, that there be not a ‘mem- 


* “Dr. Vose (of Liverpool) said, that once, when in the re- 
mote valleys of Westmoreland and Cumberland, he used to 
ask the people how they got on without medical aid, particu- 
larly in regard to midwifery cases. People wondered that he 
shouldask. He found that they had no midwives even ; wheu 
a woman begins her troubles, they told him, they give her 
warm beer ; if she is worse, more warm beer; but if that fails, 
then ‘she maun dee.’ So they give stimulants from the first. 
One word in the paper read seemed to contain the gist of the 
matter; we must treat the patients according to ‘common 
sense.’ ’’— Diet Suitable after Childbirth. British Medical 
Journal, Dexember 12th, 1868. 
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brane” over his mouth;* and that his face be not 
buried in the clothes. Any mucus about the mouth of 
the babe ought. with a soft napkin, to be wiped away, 
or it might impede the breathing. 


546. Every infant, the moment he comes into the 
world, ought to cry ; if he does not naturally, he should 
be made to do so by smacking his buttocks until he 
does cry. He will then be safe: 


“We came crying hither. 
Thou know’st, the first time we smell the air 
We waul and cry.”t 


547. If the doctor has not arrived, cheerfulness, quiet- 
ness, and presence of mind must be observed by all 
around; otherwise, the patient may become excited and 
alarmed, and dangerous consequences might ensue. 


548. If the infant should be born apparently dead, a 
few smart blows must be given on the buttocks and on 
the back; a smelling-bottle ought to be applied to the 


* Asarule, the ‘‘ waters break”’ just before the head is born, 
then there is no fear of a membrane covering the mouth, as 
the head passes through the ruptured membrane. “In other 
instances, the membrane does not burst before the expulsion 
of the head of the fetus [child] externally, which it covers, 
and in such cases the infant is said by nurses to be born with 
a caul, and this is advertised in the London newspapers in 
our day, and sold at a high price by midwives, as it is super- 
stitiously supposed to prevent shipwreck.’’—Ryan’s Manual 
of Midwifery. 

+ Shakspeare. 
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nostrils, or rag should be singed under the nose, taxing 
care that the burning tinder does not touch the skin; 
and cold water must be freely sprinkled on the face. 
The navel-string, as long as there is pulsation in it, 
ougut not to be tied. 


549. The limbs, the back, and the chest of the child 
ought to be well rubbed with the warm hand. The 
face should not be smothered up in the clothes. If 
pulsation has ceased in the navel-string (the above 
rules having been strictly followed, and having failed), 
let the navel-string be tied and divided,* and then let 
the child be plunged into warm water—98° Fahr. If 
the sudden plunge does not rouse respiration into action, 
let him be taken out of the warm bath, as the keeping 
him for any length of time in the water will be of no 
avail. 


550. If these simple means should not quickly suc- 
ceed, although they generally will, Dr. Marshall Hall’s 
Ready Method ought in the following manner to be 
tried: ‘Place the infant on his face; turn the body 
gently but completely on the side and a litile beyond, 
and then on the face, alternately; repeating these 
measures deliberately, efficiently, and perseveringly, 
fifteen times in the minute only.” 


551. Another plan of restoring suspended animation 
is by artificial respiration, which should be employed 


* See page 232, paragraph 554. 
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in the following manner: Let the nurse (in the absence 
of the doctor) squeeze, with her left hand, the child’s 
nose, to prevent any passage of air through the nos- 
trils; then let her apply her mouth to the child’s mouth, 
and breathe into it, in order to inflate the lungs; as soon 
as they are inflated, the air ought, with the right hand, 
to be pressed out again, so as to imitate natural breath- 
ing. Again and again, for several minutes, and for 
about fifteen times a minute, should the above process 
be repeated; and the operator will frequently be re- 
warded by hearing a convulsive sob, which will be the 
harbinger of renewed life. 


552. Until animation be restored, the navel-string, 
provided there be pulsation in it, ought not to be tied. 
If it be tied before the child has breathed, and before 
he has cried, he will have but a slight chance of re- 
covery. While the navel-string is left entire, provided 
there be still pulsation in it, the infant has the advan- 
tage of the mother’s circulation and support. 


553. If Dr. Marshall Hall’s Ready Method and if 
artificial respiration should not succeed. he must be 
immersed up to his neck in a warm bath of 98° Fab- 
renheit. A plentiful supply of warm water ought al- 
ways to be in readiness, more especially if the labor be 
either hard or lingering. 


554. Should the child have been born for some time 
before the doctor has arrived, it may be necessary to 
tie and to divide the navel-string. The manner of per- 
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forming it is as follows: A ligature, composed of four 
or five whity-brown threads, nearly a foot in length 
and with a knot at each end, ought, by a double knot, 
to be tightly tied, at about two inches from the body of 
the child, around the navel-string. A second ligature 
must, in a similar manner, be applied about three inches 
from the first, and the navel-string should be carefully 
divided midway between the two ligatures. Of course, 
if the medical man should shortly be expected, any 
interference would not be advisable, as such matters 
ought always to be left entirely to him. 


555. The after birth must never be brought away by 
the nurse: if the doctor has not yet arrived, it should 
be allowed to come away (which, if left alone in the 
generality of cases, it generally will) of its own accord. 
The only treatment that the nurse ought in such a case 
to adopt is, that she apply, by means of her right hand, 
jirm pressure over the region of the womb: this will 
have the effect of encouraging the contraction of the 
womb, of throwing off the after birth, and of preventing 
violent flooding. 


556. If the after birth does not soon come away, say 
in an hour, or if there be flooding, another medical 
man ought to be sent for; but on no account should 
the nurse be allowed to interfere with it further than 
by applying firm pressure over the region of the womb, 
and not touching the navel-siring at all; as I have 
known dangerous, and in some cases even fatal, conse- 
quences to ensue from such meddling. 
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REST AFTER DELIVERY. 


557. A lady ought never to be disturbed for at least 
an hour after the delivery; if she be, violent flooding 
might be produced. The doctor, of course, will make 
her comfortable by removing the soiled napkins, and 
by applying clean ones in their place. 


558. Her head ought to be made easy ; she must still 
lie on her side; indeed, for the first hour let her remain 
nearly in the same position as that in which she was 
confined—with this only difference, that if her feet have 
been pressing against the bedpost, they should be re- 
moved from that position. 


CLOTHING AFTER LABOR. 


559. She ought, after the lapse of an hour or two, to 
be moved from one side of the bed to the other. It 
ought to be done in the most tender and cautious man- 
ner. She must not, on any account whatever, be allowed 
to sit erect in the bed. While being moved, she herself 
should be passive—that is to say, she ought to use no 
exertion, no effort, but should, by two attendants, be 
removed from side to side; one must take hold of her 
shoulders, the other of her hips. 


560. A patient, after delivery, usually feels shivering 
and starved; it will therefore be necessary to throw 
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additional clothing, such as a blanket or two, over ber, 
which ought to envelop the body, and should be well 
tucked around he ; but the nurse ought to be careful 
not to overload her with clothes, or it might produce 
flooding, fainting, ete.; as soon, therefore, as she is 
warmer, let the extra clothing be gradually removed. 
If the feet be cold, let them be wrapped in a warm 
flannel petticoat, over which a pillow should be placed. 


561. A frequent change of linen after confinement is 
desirable. Nothing is more conducive to health than 
cleanliness. Great care should be taken to have the 
sheets and linen well aired 


REFRESHMENT. 


562. A cup of cool, black tea, directly after a patien‘ 
is confined, ought to be given. I say cool, not cold, as 
cold tea might chill her. Hot tea would be improper, 
as it might induce flooding. 


563. As soon as she is settled in bed, there is no- 
thing better than a small basin of warm gruel. 


564. Brandy ought never, unless ordered by the 
medical man, to be given after a confinement. Warm 
beer is also objectionable; indeed, stimulants of all 
kinds must, unless advised by the doctor, be carefully 
avoided, as they would only produce fever, and prob- 
ably inflammation. Caudle is now seldom given; but 
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still, some old-fashioned people are fond of recommend- 
ing it after a labor. Caudle ought to be banished the 
lying-in room; it caused in former times the death of 
thousands. 


BANDAGE AFTER A CONFINEMENT. 


565. (1) This consists of thick linen, similar to sheet- 
ing, about a yard and a half long, and sufficiently broad 
to comfortably support the belly. It ought to be put 
on moderately tight; and should be retightened every 
night and morning, or oftener, if it become slack. (2) 
Salmon’s Obstetric Binder is admirably adapted to give 
support after a confinement, and may be obtained of 
any respectable surgical-instrument-maker. 


566. If there be not either a proper bandage or binder 
at hand — (3) a yard and a half of unbleached calico, 
folded double, will answer the purpose. The best pins 
to fasten the bandages are the patent safety nursery- 
pins. The binder requires no pins. 


567. A support to the belly after labor is important : 
in the first place, it is a great comfort; in the second, 
it induces the belly to return to its original size; and 
lastly, it prevents flooding. Those ladies, more especi- 
ally if they have had large families, who have neglected 
proper bandaging after their confinements, frequently 
suffer from enlarged and pendulous bellies, which give 
them an unwieldy and ungainly appearance. 
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POSITION. 


568. The way of placing the patient in bed.—She 
ought not, immediately after a labor, under any pretext 
or pretense whatever, to be allowed to raise herself in 
bed. If she be dressed, as recommended at paragraph 
508, her soiled linen may readily be removed; and she 
may be drawn up by two assistants—one being at 
the shoulders and the other at the legs—to the proper 
place, as she herself must not be allowed to use the 
slightest exertion. 


569. Inattention to the above recommendation has 
caused violent flooding, fainting, bearing down of the 
womb, etc., and in some cases even fatal consequences. 


THE LYING-IN ROOM. 


570. The room to be kept cool and well ventilated.— 
A nurse is too apt, after the confinement is over, to keep 
a large fire. Nothing is more injurious than to have 
the temperature of a lying-in room high. A little fire, 
provided the weather be cold, to dress the baby by, 
and to encourage a circulation of the air, is desirable. 
A fire-guard ought to be attached to the grate of the 
lying-in room. The door must occasionally be left 
ajar, in order to change the air of the apartment; a 
lying-in woman requires pure air as much as any other 
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person; but how frequently does the nurse fancy that 
it is dangerous for her to breathe it! 


571. After the affair is over, the blinds ought to be 
put down, and the window-curtains should be drawn, 
in order to induce the patient to have asleep, and thus 
to rest herself after her hard work. Perfect stillness 
must reign both in the room and in the house. 


572. It is really surprising, in this present enlight- 
ened age, how much misconception and prejudice there 
still is among the attendants of a lying-in room; they 
fancy labor to be a disease, instead of being what it 
really is—a natural process; and that old-fashioned 
notions, and not common sense, ought to guide them. 


573. The patient should, after the labor, be strictly 
prohibited from talking; and noisy conversation ought 
not to be allowed; indeed, she cannot be kept too quiet, 
as she may then be induced to fall into a sweet slecp, 
which would recruit her wasted strength. As soon as 
the baby is washed and dressed, and the mother is made 
comfortable in bed, the nurse ought alone to remain; 
let every one else be banished the lying-in room. Visit- 
ors should on no account, until the medical man gives 
permission, be allowed to see the patient. 
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THE BLADDER. 


574. Ought a patient to go to sleep before she has 
made water ?—There is not the least danger in her 
doing so (although some old-fashioned person might 
tell her that there is); nevertheless, before she goes to 
sleep, if she have the slightest inclination she should 
respond to it, as it would make her feel more comfort- 
able and sleep more sweetly. 


575. Let me urge the importance of the patient, i7- 
mediately after childbirth, making water while she is 
in a lying position.. I have known violent flooding to 
arise from a lying-in woman being allowed, soon after 
delivery, to sit up while passing her water. 


576. The ‘female slipper”’* (previously warmed by 
dipping it in very hot water and then quickly drying 
it) ought, at these times, and for some days after a 
confinement, to be used. It is admirably adapted for 
the purpose, as it takes up but little room and is con- 
veniently shaped, and readily slips under the patient, 
and enables her to make water comfortably, she being 
perfectly passive the while. It should be passed under 
her in front, and not at the side of the body. 


* The female slipper may be procured either at any re- 
spectable earthenware warchouse, or of a surgical-instrument- 


maker. 
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577. If there be any difficulty in her making water, 
the medical man must, through the nurse, be ¢mmedt- 
ately informed of it. False delicacy ought never to 
stand in the way of this advice. It should be borne 
in mind that, after either a very lingering or a severe 
labor, there is frequently retention of urine,—that is to 
say, that although the bladder may be full of water, 
the patient is, without assistance, unable to make it. 


578. After the patient, while lying down, trying 
several times to pass her water, and after allowing 
twelve or fifteen hours to elapse, and not being able to 
do so, it will be well for her to try the following 
method: Let the pot de chambre be well warmed, let 
the rim be covered with flannel, let her, supported the 
while by the nurse, kneel on the bed, her shoulders 
being covered with a warm shawl; then let her, with 
the pot de chambre properly placed between her knees 
on the bed, try to make water, and the chances are 
that she will now succeed. 


579. If she does not, twenty-four hours having 
elapsed, the doctor must be informed of the fact ; and it 
will then be necessary, absolutely necessary, for him, 
by means of a catheter, to draw off the water. It 
might be well to state that the passing of a catheter is 
unattended with either the slightest danger or pain; 
and that it is done without exposing her, and thus 
without shocking her modesty. 
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THE BOWELS. 


580 The bowels are usually costive after a confine- 
ment. This confined state of the bowels after labor is 
doubtless a wise provision of nature, in order to give 
repose to the surrounding parts—especially to the 
womb; it is well, therefore, not to interfere with them, 
but to let them have perfect rest for three days. Some- 
times before the expiration of the third day the bowels 
are relieved, either without medicine or merely by the 
taking of a cupful of warm coffee. If such be the case, 
all well and good; as it is much better that the bowels 
should be relieved without medicine than by medicine ; 
but if, having taken the coffee, at the end of the third 
day they are not opened, then early on the following 
—the fourth—morning, a dose of castor oil should be 
given in the manner recommended at paragraph 281. 
Either a teaspoonful or a dessertspoonful, according to 
the constitution of the patient, will be a proper dose. 
If, in the course of twelve hours, it should not have 
the desired effect, it must be repeated. The old-fash- 
ioned custom was to give castor oil on the morning 
after the confinement; this, as I have before proved, 
was a mistaken plan. 


581. After a lying-in, and when the bowels are nat 
opened either naturally or by the taking of a cupful 
of warm coffee, if medicine be given by the mouth, 
eastor oil is the bes! medicine, as it does not irritate 

16 
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either the patient’s bowels, or, through the mother’s 
milk, gripe the infant. Aperient pills, as they most of 
them contain either colocynth or aloes, or both, fre- 
quently give great pain to the babe, and purge him 
much more than they do the mother herself; aperient 
pills, therefore, after a confinemeut ought never to be 
taken. 


582. If the patient object to the taking of castor 
oil, let the nurse, by means of an enema apparatus, 
administer an enema. This is an excellent, indeed the 
best, method of opening the bowels, as it neither inter- 
feres with the appetite nor with the digestion; it does 
away with the nauseousness of castor oil, and does not, 
in the administration, give the slightest pain. If the 
first enema should not have the desired effect, let one 
be given every quarter of an hour until relief be 
obtained. One of the best for the purpose is the fol- 
lowing: 


Take of—Olive oil, two tablespoonfuls; 
Table-salt, two tablespoonfuls ; 
Warm oatmeal-gruel, one pint; 
To make a clyster. 


Another capital enema for the purpose is one made of 
Castile soap dissolved in warm water. 


583. If the patient object both to the taking of the 
castor oil and to the administration of an enema, then 
the following draught will be found useful; it will 
act kindly, and will neither gripe the mother nor the 
child: 
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Take of—Concentrated Essence of Senna, half an ounce; 
Syrup of Ginger, one drachm ; 
Distilled Water, seven drachms: 

To make a draught. To be taken early in the morning. 


If in twelve hours the above draught should not have 
the desired effect (although, if the essence of senna be 
good, it usually does long before that time), let the 
draught be repeated. If the bowels be easily moved, 
half of the above draught is generally sufficient ; if it 
be not so in twelve hours, the remainder should be 
taken. But let every lying-in woman bear in mind that 
as soon as her bowels will act, either naturally or by the 
taking of a cupfal of warm coffee, without an aperient, 
not a particle of opening medicine should be taken. 


584. But, after all that can be said on the subject, 
there is no better method in the world for opening a 
lying-in patient’s bowels, when costive, than (if the 
cup of coffee be not sufficiently powerful) by giving 
her an enema, as advised in a previous paragraph. 
An enema is safe, speedy, painless, and effectual, and 
does not induce costiveness afterward, which castor 
oil, and all other aperients, if repeatedly taken, most 
assuredly will. 


585. An enema, then, is an admirable method of 
opening costive bowels, both during suckling and 
during pregnancy, and deserves to be more universally 
followed than it now is; fortunately, the plan just 
recommended is making rapid progress, and shortly 
will, with ladies at such times, entirely supersede the 
necessity of administering aperients by the mouth 
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586. Apcrients, after a confinement, were in olden 
times, as a matter of course, repeatedly given both to 
the mother and to the babe, to their utter disgust and 
to their serious detriment! This was only one of the 
numerous mistakes and follies that formerly prevailed 
in the lying-in room. Unfortunately, in those days a 
confinement was looked upon as a disease, and to be 
physicked accordingly. A better state of things is 
happily now dawning. 


587. When the patient’s bowels, for the first few 
days after the confinement, require to be opened, she 
ought to use either the French bed-pan or the bed-pan 
of the Liverpool Northern Hospital. Hither the one 
or the other of these pans is a great improvement on 
che old-fashioned bed-pans, as they will readily slip 
under the patient, and will enable her, while lying 
down and while she is perfectly passive in bed, to 
have her bowels relieved, which at these times is very 
desirable. The French bed-pan or the bed-pan of the 
Liverpool Northern Hospital is admirably adapted for 
a lying-in room; indeed, no lying-in room ought to be 
without either the one or the other of these useful in- 
ventions. “A flannel cap for the toe-part, held on by 
strings round the heel, will afford considerable comfort 
to the patient.’”’* 


* “The female slipper,’’ and the French bed-pan and the 
bed-pan of the Liverpool Northern Hospital, may be pro- 
cured either at any respectable earthenware warchouse or of 
a surgical-instrument-maker, 
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“CLEANSINGS’’—ABLUTIONS. 


588. The “Cleansings.”—This watery discharge oc- 
curs directly after a lying-in, and lasts either a week or 
a fortnight, and sometimes even longer. It is, at first, 
of a reddish color; this gradually changes to a brown- 
ish hue, and afterward to a greenish shade; hence the 
name of ‘green waters.” It has in some cases a dis- 
agreeable odor. A moderate discharge is necessary; 
but when it is profuse, it weakens the patient. 


589. Some ignorant nurses object to have the parts 
bathed after delivery; they have the impression that 
such a proceeding would give cold. Now, warm fo- 
mentation twice a day, and even oftener, either if the 
discharge or if the state of the parts requires it, is 
absolutely indispensable to health, to cleanliness, and 
comfort. Ablutions, indeed, at this time are far more 
necessary than at any other period of a woman’s ex- 
istence. 


590. There is nothing better for the purpose than a 
soft sponge and warm water, unless the parts be very 
sore; if they be, a warm fomentation, two or three 
times a day, of marshmallows and chamomile,* will af- 
ford great relief, or the parts may be bathed with warm 
oatmeal gruel, of course without salt. In these cases, 


* Boil two handfuls of marshmallows and two handfuls of 
chamomile-blows in two quarts of water for a quarter of an 
bour, and strain. 
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too, I have found warm barm (yeast) and water a 
great comfort, and which will soon take away the sore- 
ness. The parts ought, after each fomentation, to be 
well but quickly dried with warm, dry, soft towels. 


591. If the internal parts be very sore, it may be 
necessary, two or three times a day, to syringe them | 
out, by means of awindia-rubber vaginal syringe,* with 
either of the above remedies. Hence the importance 
of having a good monthly nurse, of having one who 
thoroughly understands her business. 


592. Let the above rules be strictly followed. Let 
no prejudices and no old-fashioned notions, either of 
the nurse or of any female friend, stand in the way of 
the above advice. Ablution of the parts, then, after 
a confinement, and that frequently, is absolutely re- 
quired, or evil results will, as a matter of course, 
ensue. 


REST AND QUIETUDE. 


593. A horizontal—a level—position for either ten 
days or a fortnight after a labor is important. A lady 
frequently fancies that if she supports her legs, it is all 
that is necessary. Now, this is absurd; it is the womb 
and not the legs that requires rest; and the only way to 
obtain it is by lying flat either on a bed or on a sofa: 
for the first five or six days, day and night, on a bed, 
and then for the next five or six days she ought to be 


* Which may be obtained cither of a surgical-instrument 
maker or at an india-rubber warehouse. 
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removed for a short period of the day either to another 
bed or to a sofa; which other bed or sofa should be 
wheeled to the side of the bed, and she must be placed 
on it by two assistants, one taking hold of her shoulders 
and the other of her hips, and thus lifting her on the 
bed or sofa, she herself being perfectly passive, and 
not being allowed to sit erect the while. She ought, 
during the time she is on the sofa, to maintain the level 
position. 


594. She ought, after the first nine days, to sit up 
for an hour; she should gradually prolong the time of 
the sitting; but still she must, for the first fortnight, 
lie down a great part of every day. She should, after 
the first week, lie either on a sofa or on a horse-hair 
mattress. 


595. The above plan may appear irksome, but my 
experience tells me that it is necessary, absolutely ne- 
cessary. The benefit the patient will ultimately reap 
from it will amply repay the temporary annoyance of 
so mucp rest. Where the above rules have not been 
adopted, I have known flooding, bearing down of the 
womb, and even “ falling” of the womb, frequent mis- 
carriages, and ultimately ruin of the constitution, to 
ensue. 


596. “ Falling of the womb” is a disagreeable com- 
plaint, and the misfortune of it is, that every additional 
child increases the infirmity. Now, all this might, 
in the majority of cases, have been prevented, if the 
recumbent posture for ten days or a fortnight after de. 
livery had been strictly adopted. 
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597. Ifa patient labor under a “ falling of the womb,” 
she ought to apply to a medical man, who will provide 
her with a proper support, called a pessary, which will | 
prevent the womb from “ falling down,” and will effect- 
ually keep it in its proper place. 


598. It is only a medical man, accustomed to these 
matters, who can select a pessary suitable for each in- 
dividual case. A proper kind of, and duly-adjusted, 
pessary is a great comfort to a patient, and will enable 
her both to take her proper exercise and to follow her 
ordinary employments; indeed, if a suitable pessary be 
used, it is so comfortable that the patient often forgets 
that she is wearing one at all. Those pessaries ought 
only to be employed that can be removed every night, 
as there is not the least necessity for a patient to sleep 
ip one, as the womb does not usually come down when 
the patient is lying down. Moreover, a pessary ought 
to be kept perfectly clean, and unless it be daily removed 
it is utterly impossible to keepit so. Itis a great com- 
fort and advantage to a patient to be able both to in- 
troduce and to remove the pessary herself, which, if a 
proper kind be employed, she can, when once taught, 
readily do. 


599. If ‘falling of the womb” be early and properly 
treated, there is a good chance of a patient being per- 
fectly cured, and thus of being able to dispense with a 
pessary altogether. 
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DIETARY.: 


600. For the first day the diet should consist of 
nicely made and well-boiled gruel, arrowroot and milk, 
bread and milk, tea, dry toast and butter, or bread and 
butter; taking care not to overload the stomach with 
too much fluid. Therefore, either a cupful of gruel, or 
of arrowroot, or of tea, at a time, should not be ex- 
ceeded, otherwise the patient will feel oppressed; she 
will be liable to violent perspiration, and there will be 
a too abundant secretion of milk. 


601. For the next—the second—day.— DBreakfast,— 
either dry toast and butter, or bread and butter, and 
black tea. Luncheon,—either a breakfast-cupful of 
strong beef-tea,* or of bread and milk, or of arrowroot 


* There are few persons who know how to make beef-tea: 
let me tell you of a good way. Let the cook mince very fine 
—as fine as sausage-meat—one pound of the shoulder blade of 
beef, taking care that every particle of fat be removed; ther 
let her put the meat either into a saucepan or into a digester 
with three pepper corns and a pint and a half of cold water ; 
let it be put on the fire to boil; let it slowly boil for an hour, 
and then let it be strained; and you will have most delicious 
beef-tea, light and nourishing, grateful to the stomach and 
palate. When cold, carefully skim any remaining fat (if there 
be any) from it, and warm it up when wanted. It is always 
well, when practicable, to make beef-tea the day before it is 
wanted, in order to be able to skim it when quite cold. It 
may be served up with a finger or two of dry toast, and with 
ealt to suit the taste. Sometimes a patient prefers the beef: 
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made with good fresh milk. Dinner,—either chicken 
or game, mashed potatoes, and bread. Tea, the same 
as for breakfast. Suwpper,—a breakfast-cupful of well- 
boiled and well-made gruel, made either with water or 
with fresh milk, or with water with a tablespoonful of 
cream added to it. 


602. If beef-tea and arrowroot and milk be distasteful 
to the patient, or if they do not agree, then for luncheon 
let her have either a light egg pudding or a little rice 
pudding instead of either the beef-tea or the arrowroot. 


603. On the third and fourth days.—Similar diet to 
the second day, with this difference, that for her dinner 
the patient should have mutton—cither a mutton-chop 
or a cut out of a joint of mutton, instead of the chicken 
or game. The diet ought gradually to be improved, so 
that at the end of four days she should return to her 
usual diet, provided it be plain, wholesome, and nour- 
ishing. 


604. The above, for the generality of cases, is the 
scale of dietary ; but of course every lying-in woman 
ought not to be treated alike. If she be weak and deli- 
cate, she may from the beginning require good nourish- 
ment, and instead of giving her gruel, it may, from the 
very commencement, be necessary to prescribe good 


tea without the pepper corns; when such be the ease, let the 
pepper corns be omitted. 

If you wish your beef-tea to be particularly strong and 
nourishing, and if you have any beef bones in the house, let 
them be broken up and slowly boi’ed in a digester for a couple 
of hours, or even longer, with th- inely minced-up beef. 
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strong beef-tea, veal-and-milk broth,* chicken-broth, 
mutton-chops, grilled chicken, game, the yelk and the 
white of an egg beaten up together in half a teacupful 
of good fresh milk, ete. Common sense ought to guide 
us in the treatment of a lying-in as of every other pa- 
tient. We cannot treat people by rule and compass; 
we must be guided by circumstances; we can only lay 
down general rules. There is no universal guide, then, 
to be followed in the dietary of a lying-in woman; each 
case may and will demand separate treatment; a deli- 
cate woman, as I have just remarked, may, from the 
very first day, require generous living; while, on the 
other hand, a strong, robust, inflammatory patient may, 
for the first few days, require only simple bland nour- 
ishment, without a particle of stimulants. “And hence 
the true secret of success rests in the use of common 
sense and discretion—common sense to read nature 
aright, and discretion in making a right use of what 
the dictates of nature prescribe.” 


BEVERAGE. 


605. For the first week, either toast and water, or bar- 
ley-water and milk,f with the chill taken off, is the best 


* A knuckle of veal boiled in new milk makes a light and 
nourishing food for a delicate lying-in woman. Milk is an 
admirable article of food for the lying-in room. 

+ Letter from Edward Crossman, Esq., in British Medical 
Journal, Nov. 19th, 1864. 

} Barley-water and new milk, in equal proportions, was 
Dr. Gooch’s favorite beverage for a lying-in woman. ‘After 
the fifth day,’’ he says, ‘the patient should be quite well, and 
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beverage. Wine, spirits, and beer, during this time, 
unless the patient be weak and exhausted, or unless 
ordered by the medical man, ought not to be given. 
All liquids given during this period should be adminis- 
tered by means of a feeding-cup; this plan I strongly 
recommend, as it is both a comfort and a benefit to the 
patient; it prevents her from sitting up in bed every 
time she has to take fluids, and it keeps her perfectly 
still and quiet, which, for the. first week after confine- 
ment, is very desirable. | 


606. When she is weak, and faint, and low, it may, 
as early as the first or second day, be necessary to give 
a stimulant, such as either a tumblerful of home-brewed 
ale or a glass or two of wine daily; but, as I before 
remarked, in the generality of cases, either toast and 
water, or barley-water and milk, for the first week after 
a confinement, is the best beverage. 


607. After a week, either a tumblerful of mild home- 
brewed ale or of London or Dublin porter, where it 
agrees, should be taken at dinner; but if ale or porter 
be given, wine ought not to be allowed. It would be 
well to keep either to ale or to porter, as may best agree 
with the patient, and not to mix them, nor to take 
porter at one meal and ale at another. 


your visits are merely for the purpose of watching her. 
Women now generally wish for wine or porter. I usually 
mix good barley-water with milk (equal parts), making bar- 
ley gruel; and, presenting this beverage, I tell them, this is 
your wine and your porter too; it will relieve your thirst an3 
sinking at the stomach, and will manufacture milk better thaa 
anything else.” 
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608. Barreled, in this case, is superior to bottled 
yurter, as it contains less fixed air. On the whole, 
bowever, I should prefer home-brewed ale to porter. 
Either old, or very new, or very strong ale, ought not, 
at this time, to be given. 


609. Great care is required in the summer, as tue 
warm weather is apt to turn the beer acid. Such beer 
would not only disagree with the mother, but would 
disorder the milk, and thus the infant. A nursing 
mother sometimes endeavors to correct sour porter or 
beer by putting soda in it. This plan is objectionable, 
as the constant taking of soda is weakening to the 
stomach and impoverishing to the blood. Moreover, 
it is impossible, by any artificial expedient, to make 
either ¢art beer or porter sound and wholesome, and fit 
for a nursing mother. If beer or porter be sour, it is 
not fit to drink, and ought either to be thrown away or 
should be given to the pigs. 


610. Sometimes neither wine nor malt liquor agrees; 
then, either new milk and water, or equal parts of fresh 
milk and barley-water, will generally be found the bes', 
beverage. If milk should also disagree, either barley- 
water, or toast and water, ought to be substituted. 


CHANGE OF ROOM. 


611. The period at which a lying-in woman should 
leave her room will, of course, depend upon the season, 
and upon the state of her health. She may, after the 
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first fourteen days, usually change the chamber for the 
drawing-room, provided it be close at hand; if it be not, 
she ought, during the day, to remove—be either wheeled 
or carried in a chair—from one bedroom to another, as 
change of apartment will then be desirable. The win- 
dows, during her absence from the room, ought to be 
thrown wide open; and the bedclothes, in order that 
they may be well ventilated, should be thrown back. 
She should, at the end of three weeks, take her meals 
with the family; but even then she ought occasionally, 
during the day, to lie on the sofa to rest her back. 


EXERCISE IN THE OPEN AIR. 


612. The period at which a lady, after her confine- 
ment, ought to take exercise in the open air, will, of 
course, depend upon the season, and upon the state of 
the wind and weather. In the winter, not until the 
expiration of a month, and not even then unless the 
weather be fine for the season. Carriage exercise will 
at first be the most suitable. In the swmmer she may, 
at the end of three weeks, take an airing in a carriage, 
provided the weather be fine, and the wind be neither 
in an easterly nor in a northeasterly direction. At the 
expiration of the month she may, provided the season 
and weather will allow, go out of doors regularly, and 
gradually resume her household duties and employ- 
ments. 


PART IV. 
SUCKLING. 


THE DUTIES OF A NURSING MOTHER 


613. A MOTHER ought not, unless she intend to de 
vote herself to her baby, to undertake to suckle him. 
She must make up her mind to forego the so-called 
pleasures of fashionable life. There ought, in a case of 
this kind, to be no half-and-half measures; she should 
vither give up her helpless babe to the tender mercies 
of a wet-nurse, or she must devote her whole time and 
energy to his welfare—to the greatest treasure that God 
hath given her. 


614. Ifa mother be blessed with health and strength, 
it_ is most unnatural and very cruel for her not to suckle 
her child— 


*‘Connubial fair! whom no fond transport warms 
To lull your infant in maternal arms; 
Who, blessed in vain with tumid bosoms, hear 
Ilis tender wailings with unfeeling ear; 
The soothing kiss and milky rill deny 
To the sweet pouting lip and glistening eye! 
Ah! what avails the cradle’s damask roof, 
The eider bolster, and embroidered woof! 


(255 ) 
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Oft hears the gilded couch unpitied plains, 

And many a tear the tasseled cushion stains! 

No voice so sweet attunes his cares to rest, 

So soft no pillow as his mother’s breast !— 

Thus charmed to sweet repose, when twilight hours 
Shed their soft influence on celestial bowers, 

The cherub Innocence, with smile divine, 

Shuts his white wings, and sleeps on beauty’s shrine,”* 


615. Oh, if a mother did but know the joy that 
suckling her infant imparts, she would never for one 
moment contemplate having a wet-nurse to rob her of 
_ that joy— . 


“The starting beverage meets the thirsty lip; 
*Tis joy to yield it, and ’tis joy to sip.” 


616. Lamentable, indeed, must it be, if any unavoid- 
alle obstacle should prevent a mother from nursing her 
own child! 


THE BREAST. 


617. As soon as the patient has recovered from the 
fatigue of the labor—that is to say, in about four or six 
hours—attention ought to be paid, more especially in a 
Jirst confinement, to the bosoms. 


618. In a first confinement, there is, until the third 
day, but very little milk; although there is usually on 
that day, and for two or three days afterward, a great 
deal of swelling, of hardness, of distention, and of un- 


— 


* Erasmus Darwin. { The Nurse: a Poem. 
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easiness of the breasts, in consequence of which, in a 
Jirst confinement, both care and attention are needed. 


619. If there be milk in the breast, which may be 
readily ascertained by squeezing the nipple between 
the finger and the thumb, the infant should, at first, be 
applied—not frequently, as some do, but at considerable 
intervals, say until the milk be properly secreted — 
every four hours; when the milk flows, the child ought 
to be applied more frequently, but still at stated times. 


620. To wash away any viscid mucus from the nipple, 
or any stale perspiration from the bosom, let the breasts 
and the nipples, before applying the baby, be first 
sponged with a little warm water, and then be dried 
with a warm, dry, soft napkin; for some infants are so 
particular that unless the breasts and the nipples be 
perfectly free from mucus and from perspiration, they 
will not suck. If after the above cleansing process 
there be any difficulty in making him take the bosom, 
smear a little cream on the nipple, and then imme- 
diately apply him to it. 


621. If the breasts be full, hard, kncviy, and painful, 
which they generally are two or three davsg after a first 
confinement, let them be well but tenderly rubbed every 
four hours, either with the best olive oil (a little of which 
should, before using it, be previously warmed, by putting 
a little of the oil in a teacup on the hob by tke tire) or 
with equal parts of olive oi] and of eau de C/alayne, 

17 
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which should be well shaken up in a bottle every time 
before it be used. 


622. On the third day, more especially after a first 
confinement, the breasts are apt to become very much 
swollen, painful, and distended. If such be the case, 
it might be necessary, for a few days, to have them 
drawn, once or twice daily, by a woman who makes it 
her business, and who is usually called either a breast- 
drawer, or, in vulgar parlance, a suck-pap. A clean, 
sober, healthy, respectable woman ought to be selected. 
There is, in nearly every large town, one generally to 
be found who is at the head of her profession. Such 
a one should be chosen. 


623. If the bosoms be more than usually large and 
painful, in addition to assiduously using the above lini- 
ment, apply to the breasts, in the intervals, young cab- 
bage-leaves, which should be renewed after each rub- 
bing. Before applying them, the ‘‘ veins” of the leaves, 
with a sharp knife, must be cut sunvoth, level with the 
leaf. It will require several, as the whole of the breast 
ought to be covered. The cabbage-leaves will be found 
both cooling and comfortable. Hach kesom should then 
be nicely supported with a soft folded silk handkerchief, 
going under each breast and suspending it; each hand- 
kerchief should then be tied at the back of the neck, 
thus acting as a kind of sling. 


624. The patient ought not, while the breasts are 
full and uncomfortable, to drink much fluid, as it would 
only encourage a larger secretion of milk. 
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625. When the milk is at “its hei¢ht,” as it is called, 
she ought every morning, for a couple of mornings, to 
take a little cooling medicine—a Seidlitz powder—and, 
every four hours, the following effervescing mixture: 


Take of—Bicarbonate of Potash, one drachm and a half; 
Distilled Water, eight ounces: 

To make a mixture. Two tablespoonfuls to be taken, with two 
tablespoonfuls of the Acid Mixture, every four hours, while 
effervescing. 

Take of—Citric Acid, three drachms ; 
Distilled Water, eight ounces: 
Mix.—The Acid Mixture. 


The best way of taking the above effervescing medi 
cine is to put two tablespoonfuls of the first mixture 
into a tumbler, and two tablespoonfuls of the acid mix- 
ture into a wineglass, then to add the latter to the 
former, and it will bubble up like soda-water; she should 
instantly drink it off while effervescing. 


626. In two or three days, under the above manage- 
ment, the size of the bosoms will decrease, all pain will 
cease, and the infant will take the breast with ease and 
comfort. 


627. Second and succeeding confinements.—If the 
breasts are tolerably comfortable (which in the second 
and in succeeding confinements they probably will be), 
let nothing be done to them except, as soon as the milk 
comes, at regular intervals applying the child alter- 
nately to each of them. Many a bosom has been made 
uncomfortable, irritable, swollen, and even sometimes 
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gathered, by the nurse’s interference and meddling. 
Meddlesome midwifery is bad, and I am quite sure that 
meddlesome breast-tending is equally so. A nurse, in 
her wisdom, fancies that by rubbing, by pressing, by 
squeezing, by fingering, by liniment, and by drawing, 
she does great good, while in reality, in the majority 
of cases, by such interference she does great harm. 


628. The child will, in second and in succeeding con- 
finements, as a rule, be the best and the only doctor the 
bosoms require. I am quite convinced that, in a general 
way, nurses interfere too much, and that the bosoms in 
consequence suffer. Itis, of course, the doctor’s and not 
the nurse’s province in such matters, to direct the treat- 
ment; while it is the nurse’s duty to fully carry out the 
doctor’s instructions. 


629. here is nothing, in my opinion, that so truly 
tells whether a nurse be a good one or otherwise, as 
the way she manages the breasts; a good nurse is judi- 
cious, and obeys the medical man’s orders to the very 
letter; while, on the other hand, a bad nurse acts on 
her own judgment, and is always quacking, interfering, 
and fussing with the breasts, and doing on the sly what 
she dare not do openly: such conceited, meddlesome 
nurses are to be studiously avoided; they often cause, 
from their meddlesome ways, the breasts to gather. 


630. Let the above advice be borne in mind, and 
much trouble, misery, and annoyance might be averted. 
Nature, in the majority of cases, manages these things 
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much better than any nurse possibly can do, and does 
not, as a rule, require helping. The breasts are sadly 
too much interfered and messed with by nurses, and by 
nurses who are, in other respects, tolerably good ones 
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631. A mother ought to suckle her baby at stated 
times. It is a bad habit to give him the bosom every 
time he cries, regardless of the cause ; for be it what it 
may—overfeeding, griping, “wind,” or acidity—she is 
' apt to consider the breast a panacea for all his suffers 
ings. “A mother generally suckles her infant too often 
—having him almost constantly at the bosom. This 
practice is injurious both to parent and to child. For 
the first month he should be suckled about every hour 
and a half; for the second month, every two hours; 
gradually, as he becomes older, increasing the distance 
of time between, until at length he has the breast about 
every four hours. If he were suckled at stated periods 
he would only look for it at those times, and be sat- 
isfied.””* 


632. A mother frequently allows her babe to be at 
the bosom a great part of every night. Now, this plan 
is hurtful both to her and to him; it weakens her, and 
thus enfeebles him; it robs them both of their sleep; 
and generates bad habits, which it will be difficult to 
ee eS SO IBA OLD. 

* Advice to a Mother on the Management of her Children; 
the ninth edition. By Pye Henry Chavasse F.R.C.S. 
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break through; it often gives the mother a sore nipple 
and the child a sore mouth. 


633. It is surprising how soon an infant, at a very 
early age, may, by judicious management, be brought 
into good habits; it only requires, at first, a little 
determination and perseverance: therefore a nursing 
mother ought at once to commence by giving the child 
the breast at stated periods, and she should rigidly 
adhere to the times above recommended. 


634. A mother should not, directly after taking a 
long walk, and while ber skin is in a state of violent 
perspiration, give her baby the bosom; the milk being 
at that time in a heated state, will disorder the child’s 
bowels, or it may originate in him some skin disease, 
and one which it might be difficult to cure. She ought, 
therefore, before she gives him the breast, to wait. until 
the surface of her body be moderately cool. Let her 
be careful the while not to sit. in draughts. 


CLOTHING. 


635. A nursing mother ought to have her dress, more 
especially her stays, made loose and comfortable 


636. A gathered breast sometimes arises from the 
bones of the stays pressing into the bosom; I should, 
therefore, recommend her to have the bones removed. 
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637. If a lady be not in the habit of wearing a flan- 
nel waistcoat, she ought at least to have her bosoms 
covered with flannel, taking care that there be a piece 
of soft linen over the nipples. 


638. I should advise a nursing mother to provide 
herself with a waterproof nursing apron, which may 
be procured either at any baby-linen establishment or 
at an india-rubber warehouse. 


DIETARY. 


639. A nursing mother ought to live plainly; her 
diet should be both light and nourishing. It is a mis- 
taken notion, that at these times she requires extra 
good living. She ought never to be forced to eat more 
than her appetite demands; if she be, either indiges- 
tion, or heartburn, or sickness, or costiveness, or a 
bowel-complaint will ensue. It is a folly at any time 
to force the appetite. If she be not hungry, compel- 
ling her to eat will do her more harm than good. A 
medical man, in such a ease, ought to be consulted. 


640. The best meats are mutton and beef; veal and 
pork may, for a change, be eaten. Salied meats are 
hard of digestion; if boiled beef, therefore, be eaten, 
it ought to be only slightly salted. It is better, in 
winter, to have the boiled beef wnsalied ; it is then, 
especially if it be the rump, deliciously tender. Salt, of 
tourse, must be eaten with the unsalied meat. High- 
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seasoned dishes are injurious; they inflame the blood, 
and thus they disorder the milk. 


641. Some persons consider that there is no care re- 
quired in the selection of the food, and that a nursing 
mother may eat anything, be it ever so gross and un- 
wholesome; but, if we appeal to reason and to facts, 
we shall be borne out in saying that great care is re- 
quired. It is well known that cow’s milk very much 
partakes of the properties of the food on which the 
animal lives. Thus, if a cow feed on swedes, the milk 
and the butter will have a turnipy flavor. This, be- 
yond a doubt, decides that the milk does partake of 
the qualities of the food on which she ‘feeds. The same 
reasoning holds good in the human species, and proves 
the absurdity of a nursing mother being allowed to eat 
anything, be it ever so gross, indigestible, or unwhole- 
some. Again, either a dose of purgative medicine given 
to her, or greens taken by her at dinner, will sometimes 
purge the baby as violently, or even more so, than it 
will herself. 


642. Even the milk of a healthy wet-nurse acts dif- 
ferently, and less beneficially, upon the child than the 
mother’s own milk. The ages of the mother and of 
the wet-nurse, the ages of her own and the latter’s 
infant, the constitutions of the one and of the other, 
the adaptability of a mother’s milk for her own par- 
ticular child—all tend to make a foster-mother not 
so desirable a nurse as the mother herself. Again, a 
mother cannot at all times get to the antecedents of a 
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wet-nurse ; and, if she can, they will not always bear 
investigation. : 


643. With regard to the ages of the mother and of 
the wet-nurse — for instance, as a wet-nurse’s milk is 
generally a few weeks older than the mother’s own 
milk, the wet-nurse’s milk may, and frequently does, 
produce costiveness of the bowels of her foster-child; 
while, on the other hand, the mother’s own milk, being 
in age just adapted to her babe’s, may and generally 
does keep her own infant’s bowels regular. The milk, 
according to the age of the child, alters in properties 
and qualities to suit the age, constitution, and acquire- 
ments of her baby—adapting itself, so to speak, to his 
progressive development. Hence the importance of a 
mother, if possible, suckling her own child. 


644. A babe who is suckled by a mother who lives 
grossly is more prone to disease, particularly to skin 
and to inflammatory complaints, and to disease which 
is more difficult to subdue. 


645. Do not let me be misunderstood: I am not 
advocating that a mother should be fussily particular 
—by no means. Let her take a variety of food, both 
animal and vegetable; let her from day to day vary her 
diet; let her ring the changes on boiled and stewed, on 
grilled and roast meats; on mutton and lamb and 
beef; on chicken and game and fish; on vegetables, 
potatoes, and turnips; on broccoli and cauliflower, on 
asparagus and peas (provided they are young and well 
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boiled), and French beans. ‘‘ The maxim of the great- 
est importance in reference to the materials of human 
food is, mixture and variety—a maxim founded, as has 
been stated, upon man’s omnivorous nature. Animal 
and vegetable substances, soups and solid meat, fish, 
flesh, and fowl, in combination or succession, ought, if 
due advantage is to be taken of the health-sustaining 
element in food, to form the dietary of every house- 
hold.’’* 


646. But what I object to a nursing mother taking 
are—gross meats, such as goose and duck; highly- 
salted beef; shell-fish, such as lobster and crab; rich 
dishes; highly-seasoned soup; pastry, unless it be 
plain ; and cabbages and greens and pickles, if found 
to disagree with the baby; and any other article of 
food which is either rich, or gross, or indigestible, 
and which, from experience, she has found to disagree 
either with herself or with her child. It will be seen, 
therefore, from the above catalogue, that my restric- 
tions as to diet are limited, and are, I hope, founded 
both on reason and on common sense. 


647. A moderate quantity—say a tumblerful—either 
of fresh mild ale or of porter will generally be found 
the best beverage both for dinner and for supper. There 
is much more nourishment in either ale—home-brewed 
—or in porter, than in wine; therefore, for a nursing 


* From an admirable paper on Health of Budy ana idind. 
in Good Words, Jan. Ist, 1866. 
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mother, either ale or porter is far preferable to wine. 
Wine, if taken at all, ought to be used very sparingly, 
and then not at the same meal with the. porter or ale. 
In the higher ranks of life, where a lady is in the 
habit of drinking wine, it is necessary to continue it, 
although the quantity should not be increased, and 
ought never to exceed a couple of glasses—dry sherry 
being the best wine for the purpose. 


648. A nursing mother is subject to thirst. When 
such be the case, she ought not to fly either to beer or 
to wine to quench it; this will only add fuel to the fire. 
The best beverages will be either toast and water, milk 
and water, barley-water, barley-water and new milk (in 
equal proportions), or black tea, either hot or cold. 
Cold black tea is a good quencher of thirst. 


649. A lady who is nursing is at times liable to fits 
of depression. Let me strongly urge the importance of 
her abstaining from wine and from all other stimulants 
as a remedy; they would only raise for a time her 
spirits, and then would depress them in an increased 
ratio. Either a drive in the country, or a short walk, 
or a cup of tea, or a chat with a friend, would be the 
best medicine. The diet should be good and nourish- 
ing; plenty of bread and plenty of meat should be her 
staple food, in addition to which Du Barry’s Arabica 
Revalenta, made either with fresh milk or with cream 
and water, is, in these cases, most useful and sustain- 
ing. The best time for taking it is either for luncheon 
or for supper. A lady subject to depression should 
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bear in mind that she requires nourishment, not stime 
ulants,—that much wine and spirits might cheer her for 
the moment, but will assuredly depress her afterward. 
Depression always follows overstimulation ; wine and 
spirits therefore, in such a case, if taken largely, are 
false and hollow friends. It is necessary to bear the 
above facts in mind, as there are many advocates who 
strongly recommend, in a case of this kind, a large 
consumption of wine and brandy. Such men are, at 
the present moment, doing an immense deal of mis- 
chief; they are, in point of fact, inducing and en- 
couraging drunkenness. 


650. Spirits—brandy, rum, gin, and whisky—are, 
during suckling, injurious; I may even say that they 
are insidious poisons to the parent, and, indirectly, to 
the child. 


651. When an infant is laboring under an inflam 
matory complaint, a nursing mother ought not to take 
stimulants, such as either ale or wine. In a case of 
this kind, toast and water will, for her dinner, be the 
best beverage, gruel for her supper, and black tea—not 
coffee, as it would be too stimulating—both for her 
breakfast and tea. 


FRESH AIR AND EXERCISE. 


652. Out-door exercise during suckling cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon; it is the finest medicine both 
for babe and mother. Whenever the weather will 
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admit, it must be taken. It is utterly impossible for a 
nursing mother to make good milk, unless she do take 
an abundance of exercise and breathe plenty of fresh 
air. 


653. Whatever improves the health of the mother, 
of course at the same time benefits the child: there is 
nothing more conducive to health than an abundance of 
out-door exercise. It often happens that a mother who 
is nursing seldom leaves her house; she is a regular 
fixture; the consequence is, both she and her babe are 
usually delicate and prone to sickness. 


654. A mother ought not, immediately after taking 
exercise, to nurse her infant, but wait for half an hour. 
Nor should she take violent exercise, as it would be 
likely to disorder the milk. 


655. Carriage exercise, if the weather be hot and 
sultry, is preferable to walking; if that be not practi- 
cable, she ought to have the windows thrown wide 
open, and should walk about the hall, the landings, and 
the rooms, as she would by such means avoid the in- 
tense heat of the sun. Although carriage exercise 
during intensely hot weather is preferable to walking 
exercise, yet, notwithstanding, walking must, during 
some portion of the day, be practiced. There is no 
substitute, as far as health is concerned, for walking. 
Many ailments that ladies now labor under could be 
walked away; and really it would be a pleasant physic 
—far more agreeable than pills and potions ! 
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THE POSITION OF A MOTHER DURING SUCKLING 


656. Good habits are as easily formed as bad ones. 
A mother, when in bed, ought always to suckle her 
child while she is lying down. The sitting up in bed, 
during such times, is a fruitful source of inflammation 
and of gathering of the breasts. Of course, during the 
day the sitting-up position is the best. Let me caution 
her not to nurse her baby in a half-sitting and half- 
lying posture; it will spoil her figure, disturb her re- 
pose, and weaken her back. 


THE TEMPER. 


657. Passion is injurious to the mother’s milk, and 
consequently to the child. Sudden joy and grief fre- 
quently disorder the infant’s bowels, producing griping, 
looseness, etc.; hence, a mother who has a mild, placid 
temper generally makes an excellent nurse, on which 
account it is a fortunate circumstance that she is fre- 
quently better-tempered during suckling than at any 
other period of her life; indeed, she usually, at such 
times, experiences great joy and gladness. 


658. The happiest period of a woman’s existence 12, 
as a rule, when she first becomes a mother. “The 
pleasure of the young mother in her babe is said to Le 
more exquisite than any other earthly bliss.””* 


* Good Words, October, 1861. 
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659. It is an old and, I believe, a true saying, that 
the child inherits the temper of his mother or of his 
wet-nurse. This may be owing to the following 
reasons: If the mother or the wet-nurse be good-tem- 
pered, the milk will be more likely to be wholesome, 
which will, of course, make him more healthy, and con- 
sequently better-tempered. 


660. While, on the other hand, if the mother or the 
nurse be of an irritable, cross temper, the milk will 
suffer, and will thus cause disarrangement to his sys- 
tem; and-hence ill health and ill temper will be likely 
to ensue. We all know the influence that good or bad 
health has on the temper. 


661. An important reason, then, why a nursing 
mother is often better-tempered than she is at other 
times is, she is in better health, her stomach is in a 
healthier state : 


“A good digestion turneth all to health.”* 


There is an old and a true saying, ‘that it is the 
stomach that makes the man,” and if the man, the 
woman: 


“Your stomach makes your fabric roll, 
Just as the bias rules the bowl.” 


662. Hear what Shakspeare says of the functions of 
the stomach. ‘The stomach is supposed to speak (ané 


— ———_ -—_— 


* Wordsworth. ¢ Prior. 
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does it not frequently speak, and in very unwistakable 
language, if we will but only listen to its voice ?): 


“ True is it, my incorporate friends, quoth he, 
That I receive the general food at first 
Which you do live upon: and fit it is; 
Because I am the store-house and the shop 
Of the whole body: But if you do remember, 
I send it through the rivers of your blood, 
Even to the court, the heart,—to the seat o’ the brain; 
And, through the cranks and offices of man, 
The strongest nerves, and small inferior veins, 
From me receive that natural competency 
Whereby they live: And though that all at once, 
You, my good friends, though all at once cannot 
See what I do deliver out to each; 
Yet I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the flour of all, 
And leave me but the bran.” 
Coriolanus, act i. sc. 1. 


OCCUPATION. 


663. I strongly recommend a nursing mother to 
attend to her household duties. She is never so happy, 
nor so well, as when her mind is moderately occupied 
at something useful. She never looks so charming as 
when she is attending to her household duties— 


“For nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to study household good.’”’* 


664. I do not mean by occupation the frequenting 


* Milton. 
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of balls, of routs, or of parties: a nursing mother has 
no business to be at such places; she ought to devote 
herself to her infant and to her household. and she will 
then experience the greatest happiness this world can 
afford. 


665. One reason why the poor make so much better 
nursing mothers than the rich is the former having so 
much occupation; while the latter, having no real work 
to do, the health becomes injured, and in consequence 
the functions of the breasts suffer; indeed, many a 
fashionable lady has no milk at all, and is therefore 
compelled to delegate to a wet-nurse one of her greatest 
privileges and enjoyments.. 


666. What would not some rich mother give for the 
splendid supply of milk—of healthy, nourishing, life- 
giving milk—of the poor woman who has to labor for 
her daily bread ! 


667. What is the reason that wealthy ladies so fre- 
quently require wet-nurses? The want of occupation ! 
And from whom do they obtain the supply of wet- 
nurses? From the poor women who have no lack of 
occupation, as they have to labor for their daily food, 
and have in consequence the riches of health, though 
poor in this world’s goods— 


“For health is riches to the poor.”* 


SS eee eee 


* Fenton. 
N 18 
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Bear this in mind, ye wealthy, and indolent, and pam: 
pered ladies, and alter your plans of life, or take the 
consequences, and still let the poor women have the 
healthy, the chubby, the rosy, the laughing children ; 
and you, ye rich ones, have the unhealthy, the skinny, 
the sallow, the dismal little old men and women who 
are constantly under the doctor’s care, and who have 
to struggle for their very existence! ‘‘ Employment, 
which Galen calls ‘nature’s physician,’ is so essential 
to human happiness, that Indolence is justly consid- 
ered as the mother of Misery.”* 


668. Occupation, then — bustling occupation, reais 
downright work, either in the form of out-door exercise, 
or of attending to her household duties—a lady, if she 
desire to have a good breast of milk, ought to take; if, 
in point of fact, she wishes to have healthy children, 
For the Almighty is no respecter of persons. And he 
has ordained that work shall be the lot of man and of 
woman too! It is a blessed thing to be obliged to 
work. If we do not work, we have all to pay a heavy 
penalty, in the form of loss of both health and happi- 
ness. ‘ For work is the grand cure of all the maladies 
and miseries that ever beset mankind — honest work, 
which you intend getting done.”+ 


669. A mother who is listless and idle, lolling either 
the greater part of every day in an easy-chair, or re 


* Burton. 
¢ Carlyle’s Inaugural Address at his installation as Rector of 
the University of Edinburgh. 
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clining on a sofa in a room where a breath of air is 
not allowed to enter, usually makes a miserable and 
a wretched nurse. She is nervous, dyspeptic, and ema- 
ciated ; having but little milk, and that little of a bad 
quality, her baby is puny, pallid, and unhealthy, and 
frequently drops into an untimely grave. Occupation, 
then, with fresh air and exercise, is indispensable to a 
mother who is suckling. 


AILMENTS, ETC. 


670. The Nipple.—A good nipple is important both 
to the comfort of the mother and to the well-doing of 
the child. 


671. One, among many, of the ill effects of stays and 
of corsets is the pushing-in of the nipples ; sore nip- 
ples, and consequent suffering, are the result. More- 
over, a mother thus circumstanced may be quite unable 
to suckle her infant; and then she will be severely 
punished for her ignorance and folly ; she will be com- 
pelled to forego the pleasure of nursing her own cbil- 
dren, and she will be obliged to delegate to hirelings 
her greatest privilege! Ladies who never wear stays 
have much better nipples, and more fully-developed 
bosoms; hence such mothers are more likely to make 
better nurses to their babies. There is no doubt that 
the pressure of the stays on the bosom tends both to 
waste away the gland of the breast (where the milk is 
secreted), and to cause the nipple either to dwindle or 
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to be pushed in, and thus to sadly interfere with its 
functions. I should strongly advise every mother who 
has daughters old enough to profit by it, to bear this 
fact in mind, and thus to prevent mischief when mis- 
chief might be prevented, by not allowing them, when 
young, to wear stays. 


672. Treatment of very small and drawn-in nip- 
ples.—The baby ought to suck through the interven- 
tion of an india-rubber teat fastened on a boxwood 
shield, or through an india-rubber teat and shield, 
made entirely of india-rubber.* The india-rubber teat 
must, before it is used, be softened by dipping it in 
warm but not in hot water. I have known many 
mothers able to suckle their children with this con- 
trivance who otherwise would have been obliged either 
to have weaned them, or to have procured the assist- 
ance of a wet-nurse. The above aid, in the generality 
of instances, will enable the infant to suck with ease. 
After this has for a time been used, the nipples will 
be so improved as to render the continuance of it un- 
necessary. Of course I do not advise the use of an 
india-rubber teat until a fair trial has been given by 
applying the babe at once to the nipple; but if he can- 
not draw out the nipple, then, rather than wean him, or 
than employ a wet-nurse, let the teat be tried. 


673. Remember, as soon as the nipple be sufficiently 


* Either of which may be procured of any respectable sur. 
gical-instrument-maker. 
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@rawn out, which in all probability it will in a few 
days, the teat ought to be dispensed with. In such a 
case, when the infant is not at the breast, Dr. Wans- 
brough’s Metallic Nipple Shields should be worn. 
Small and bad nipples have, by the wearing of these 
shields, frequently been drawn out and made good 
ones; the dress will suffice to keep them in their places. 


674. Sore nipples.—If a lady, during the latter few 
months of her pregnancy, were to adopt the plan recom- 
mended at page 162, paragraph 353, sore nipples, during 
the period of suckling, would not be so prevalent as 
they now are. 


675. A sore nipple is frequently produced by the 
injudicious custom of allowing the child to have the 
nipple almost constantly in his mouth. Stated periods 
for suckling, as recommended at paragraph 631, ought 
to be strictly adopted. Another frequent cause of a 
sore nipple is from the babe having the thrush. It is 
a folly to attempt to cure the nipple without at the 
same time curing the mouth of the infant. 


676. Treatment.—One of the best remedies for a 
sore nipple is the following powder: 


Take of—Biborate of Soda, one drachm; 
Powdered Starch, seven drachms: 
Mix.—A pinch of the powder to be swale applied te 
the nipple. 


677. Dr. A. Todd ‘Thomson’s—-my old’ preceptor— 
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remedy for sore nipple is a very good one; it is as 
follows: 


Take of—Finely-powdered Gum Arabic, half an ounce; 
Powdered Alum, five grains: 

To be well mixed together in a mortar to make a powder, of 
which a pinch should either be sprinkled over the nipple, or 
it may be applied to the part by means of a camel’s-hair 
brush every time directly after the child has done sucking. 
Let the brush, covered with the dry Fo a gently sweep 
over the sore nipple. 


As there is nothing in either of the above powders in- 
jurious to the infant, the powder, before applying him 
to the breast, ought not to be wiped off; indeed, either 
the one or the other of the powders (the former one 
especially, as it contains borax) is likely to be of ser- 
vice in preventing or in curing the sore mouth of the 
child. 


678. If the above powders should not have the de- 
sired effect (efficacious though they usually are), “a 
liniment composed of equal parts of glycerin and of 
brandy” (say a vial containing two drachms of each) 
ought to be tried, which must be shaken up just before 
using. It should, by means of a camel’s-hair brush, 
every time directly after the baby has becn suckled, be 
painted on the nipple. A piece of either old soft cam- 
bric or lawn, about the size of the palm of the hand, 
snipped around to make it fit, ought then to be moist- 
ened in the glycerin and the brandy, and should be 
applied to each of the sore nipples, and worn (until they 
are cured) whenever the child is not at the breast, 
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These applications will be found of much service ane 
of great comfort, and will act as nipple-shields, protect- 
ing and healing the nipples. A soft sponge of warm 
water may be gently applied to the nipple just before 
putting the child to the bosom. 


679. If the above remedies should not succeed in 
curing the sore nipple, then she ought to try Dr. Wans- 
brough’s Metallic Nipple Shield (as recommended pre- 
viously for small and drawn-in nipples), and should, 
whenever the babe is not sucking, constantly wear it 
on the nipple. It is very cooling and healing, and keeps 
off all pressure from the clothes. It will frequently 
cure a sore nipple when other remedies have failed. 
The shield may be procured of any respectable surgical- 
instrument-maker. 


680. Cracked and fissured nipples.—-Sometimes the 
nipple is sore from having either cracks or fissures upon 
it. These cracks or fissures may attack any part of the 
nipple, but are very apt to form where the nipple joins 
the breast; and, when very severe, an ignorant nurse, 
who is always fond of dealing in the marvelous, declares 
that the child has nearly bitten the nipple off! T'reat- 
ment. — Now, the best remedy for a cracked and /is- 
sured nipple is for the infant, until the cracks and 
fissures are cured, to suck through the intervention 
of an india-rubber teat and shield; and every time, 
directly after the babe has been put to the nipple, to 
apply to the parts affected either neat brandy or the 
glycerin and brandy liniment, as I have before recom- 
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mended. When the child is not at the breast, Dr. 
Wansbrough’s Nipple Shields should be worn; the 
dress will keep them in their places. 


681. Another cause of a sore nipple is from the 
mother, after the babe has been sucking, putting up 
the nipple wet. She, therefore, owght always to dry the 
nipple—not by rubbing it, but by dabbing it with either 
a soft cambric or lawn handkerchief, or with a piece of 
soft linen rag (one or other of which ought always to 
be at hand), every time directly after the infant has 
done sucking, and just before applying either of the 
above powders or liniment to the nipple. 


682. When the nipple is very sore, a mother, when- 
ever the child is put to the bosom, suffers intense pain. 
This being the case, she had better suckle him through 
the intervention of an india-rubber teat, properly fast- 
ened on a shield, as before recommended. See page 
276, paragraph 672. But she ought never to use an 
india-rubber teat unless it be absolutely necessary — 
that is to say, if the nipple be only slightly sore, she 
should not, on any account, apply it; but there are 
cases where the nipple is so very sore that a mother 
would have to give up nursing if the shield and teat 
were not used; these, and very small and drawn-in- 
nipples, are the only cases in which an india-rubber 
teat and shield is admissible. 


683. A nursing mother is sometimes annoyed by the 
milk flowing constantly away, making her wet and un- 
comfortable. All she can do under such circumstances 
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is to wear nipple-glasses, and to apply a piece of flax 
nel to the bosom, which will prevent the milk from 
chilling her, and will thus do away with the danger of 
her catching cold, etc. 


684. The breast.—A mother ought, before applying 
the infant to the bosom, to carefully ascertain if there 
be milk. This may readily be done by squeezing the 
nipple between the finger and the thumb. If there 
be no milk, she must wait until the milk be secreted, 
or serious consequences both to her and to him might 
ensue: to the former, inflammation and gathering of 
the bosom, and sore nipples; to the latter, thrush, di- 
arrheea, and eruptions on the skin.* 


685. If there be a supply of milk in the breast, and 
if still the child will not suck, the medical man’s atten 
tion ought to be drawn to the fact, in order that he 
may ascertain whether the child be tongue-tied; if he 
be, the mystery is explained, and a trifling, painless 
operation will soon make all right. 


686. If the bosoms be full and uneasy, they ought, 
three or four times a day, to be well although tenderly 
rubbed with olive oil and eau de Cologne (equal parts 
of each, mixed in a vial). Some nurses rub with their 
fingers only. Now, such rubbing does harm. The 
proper way to apply. friction is to pour a small quan- 


* For much valuable information on this subject, see A New 
and Rational Explanation of the Diseases peculiar to Infants 
and Mothers. By Thomas Ballard, M.D. 
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tity of the oil and eau de Cologne—first shaking the 
bottle—into the palm of the hand, the hand being 
warm, and then to well rub the breasts, taking 3are to 
use the whole of the inside of the hand. 


687. After the bosoms have been well rubbed, each 
ought to be nicely supported with a large, soft, folded 
silk handkerchief; each handkerchief must pass under 
each breast and over the shoulders, and should be tied 
at the back of the neck, thus acting as a sling. 


688. If the bosoms be very uncomfortable, young 
cabbage-leaves (with the “ veins” of each leaf cut level 
to the leaf) ought, after each application of the oil and 
eau de Cologne, to be applied; or a large warm white- 
bread-and-milk and olive-oil poultice ought to be used, 
which must be renewed three or four timesaday. The 
way to make the poultice is as follows: A thick round 
of bread should be cut from a white loaf; the crust 
should be removed, the crumb ought. to be cut into 
pieces about an inch square, upon which boiling-hot 
new milk should be poured; it ought to be covered 
over for ten minutes; then the milk should be drained 
off, and the olive oil—previously warmed by placing a 
little in a teacup on the hob—should be beaten up by 
means of a fork with the moistened bread until it be 
of the consistence of a soft poultice. It ought to be 
applied to the bosom as hot as it ean comfortably be 
borne. 


689. Gathered breast.—A gathered bosom, or “ bad 
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breast” as it is sometimes called, is more likely to 
occur after a first confinement and during the first 
mouth. Great care, therefore, ought to be taken to 
avoid such a misfortune. A gathered breast is fre- 
quently owing to the carelessness of a mother in not 
covering her bosoms during the time she is suckling 
Too much attention cannot be paid to keeping the 
breasts comfortably warm. This, during the act of 
nursing, shoald be done by throwing either a shawl 
or a square of flannel over the neck, shoulders, and 
bosoms. 


690. Another cause of a gathered breast arises from 
a mother sitting up in bed to suckle her baby. An 
infant ought to be accustomed to take the bosom while 
he is lying down; if this habit be not at first instituted, 
it will be dificult to adopt it afterward. Good habits 
may be taught a child from the very earliest period of 
his existence. 


691. A sore nipple is another fruitful cause of a 
gathered breast. A mother, in consequence of the suf- 
fering it produces, dreads putting the baby to it; she 
therefore keeps him almost entirely to the other bosom. 
The result is, the breast with the sore nipple becomes 
distended with milk, which, being unrelieved, ends in 
inflammation, and subsequently in gathering. 


692. The fruitless attempt of an infant to procure 
milk when there is very little or none secreted is an- 
other and a frequent cause of a gathered bosom. Dr. 
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Ballard, in his valuable little work before quoted, con- 
siders this to be the principal cause of a gathered 
breast; and, as the subject is of immense importance, 
T cannot do better than give it in his own words, more 
especially as he has the merit of originating and of 
bringing the subject prominently before his professional 
brethren. He says: “ This (mammary abscess or gath- 
ered breast) is another form of disease entirely refera- 
ble to the cause under consideration [fruitless sucking ]. 
In the case last related, the formation of mammary 
abscess [gathered breast] was only just prevented by 
arresting any further irritation of the breast by suck- 
ling ; and since I have kept careful notes of my cases, 
I have observed that in all instances of abscess there 
has been abundant evidence of a demand being made 
upon the gland for a supply of milk beyond that which 
it had the power of secreting. If the child only has 
been kept to the. breast, then’ zt has suffered with 
disordered bowels; but in the majority of cases an 
additional irritation has been applied; the commonly- 
received doctrine that a turgid breast is necessarily 
overloaded with milk, leads mothers and nurses to 
the use of breast-pumps, exhausted bottles, or even 
the application of the powerful sucking powers of the 
nurse herself, to relieve the breasts of their supposed 
excess; and it is this extraordinary irritation which, in 
the majority of cases, determines the formation of ‘an 
abscess [gathering]. Sometimes these measures are 
adopted to remove the milk when a woman js not 
going to suckle, and then an abscess not unfrequently 
is established. I have previously alluded to the mis- 
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take into which mothers and nurses are led by the ap- 
pearance of a swollen breast; it is not evidence that 
the gland can secrete freely, and it is in this turgid 
state that the excessive irritation tells most severely. 
This hyperemic [plethoric| condition seems to be a 
step toward inflammation, and the irritation supplies 
that which is wanting to complete the process. If a 
woman will only remove the child from the breast di- 
rectly the act of sucking produces pain, she may be 
pretty sure to avoid abscess. So long as the milk can 
be obtained there is no pain.” The above most valua 
ble advice deserves great attention, and ought to be 
strictly followed. 


693. How is a patient to know that she is about to” 
have a gathered bosom?—There are two forms of 
gathered breast; one being of vast and the other of 
trifling importance. The first, the serious one, consists 
of gathering of the structure of the gland of the breast 
itself; the latter, merely of the superficial part of the 
bosom, and ought to be treated in the same manner as 
any other external gathering, with warm poultices. 


694, In the mild or superficial kind of gathered 
bosom, the mother may still persevere in suckling her 
child, as the secreting portion of the breast is not at all 
implicated in the gathering; but in the severe form, 
she ought not, on any account. whatever, to be allowed 
to do so, but should instantly wean her child from the 
affected side. The healthy breast she may still continue 
to nurse from. 
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695. The important form of a gathered breast I will 
now describe: A severe gathered bosom is always 
ushered in with a shivering fit. Let this fact be im- 
pressed deeply upon my reader’s mind. This shivering 
is either accompanied or followed by sharp lancinating 
pains of the bosom. The breast now greatly enlarges, 
becomes hot, and zs very painful. The milk im the 
affected bosom either lessens or entirely disappeas. If 
the child be applied to the breast (which he ought not 
to be), it gives the mother intense pain. She is now 
feverish and ill; she loses her strength and appetite, 
and is very thirsty. 


696. A medical man must, at the very onset of tke 
shivering fit, be sent for; and he will, in the generality 
of instances, be able to prevent such a painful and dis 
tressing occurrence as a gathered breast. If twelve 
hours be allowed to elapse after the shivering has taken 
place, the chances are that the gathering cannot alto- 
gether be prevented; although even then it may, by 
judicious treatment, be materially lessened and amelio- 
rated. 


697. We sometimes hear of a poor woman suffering 
dreadfully for months, and of her having a dozen or 
twenty holes in her bosom! ‘This is generally owing 
to the doctor not having been sent for immediately 
after the shivering; I therefore cannot too strong}y in- 
sist, under such circumstances, upon a mother obtain- 
ing prompt assistance, not only to obviate present 
suffering, but, at the same time, to prevent the function 
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of the breast from being injured, which it inevitably, 
more or less, will be, if the important form of gather. 
ing be allowed to take place. 


698. When a nursing mother feels faint, she ought 
immediately to lie down and to take a little nourish- 
ment; either a crust of bread and a draught of ale or 
of porter, or a glass of wine, or a cup of tea with the 
yelk of an egg beaten up in it, either of which will 
answer the purpose extremely well. Brandy, or any 
other spirit, I would not recommend, as it will only 
cause, as soon as the ¢mmediaie effects of the brandy 
are gone off, a greater depression to ensue; not only 
so, but the frequent taking of brandy might become a 
habit—a necessity which would be a calamity deeply 
to be deplored! 


699. A mother is sometimes faint from suckling her 
child too often, she having him almost constantly at 
the bosom. So long, of course, as she continues this 
foolish practice, she must expect to suffer from faint- 
ness. 


100. Aperienis, etc. during suckling. — Strong pur- 
gatives, during this period, are highly improper, as 
they are apt to give pain to the infant as well as to 
injure the mother. If it be absolutely necessary to 
give an aperient, the mildest, such as a dose of castor 
oil, should be chosen. 


701. If she cannot take oil, then she should apply it 
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externally to the bowels as a liniment, as recommended 
at page 144. 


702. An enema, either of warm water, or of gruel, 
oil, and table-salt,* applied by means of a good self- 
injecting enema apparatus, is in such a case an excel- 
lent—indeed, the very best—method of opening the 
bowels, as it neither interferes with the digestion of 
the mother nor of the child. 


703. The less opening medicine, whatever be the 
kind, a mother who is suckling takes, the better will it 
be both for herself and for her babe. Even castor oil, 
the least objectionable, during suckling, of aperients, if 
she once begin to take it regularly, the bowels will not 
act without it, and a wretched state of things is estab- 
lished. No, if the bowels will not act, an enema is by 
far the best remedy; you can never do any harm, 
either to the mother or to the babe, by the administra- 
tion of an enema; it will neither induce future consti- 
pation, nor will it interfere with the digestion of the 
mother, nor with the bowels, nor with the health of 
the infant. 


704. When a lady who is nursing is habitually cos- 
tive, she ought to eat brown instead of white bread. 
This will, in the majority of cases, enable her to do 
without an aperient. The brown bread may be made 


* Two tablespoonfuls of olive oil, two tablespoonfuls of 
table-salt, and a pint of warm oatmeal gruel. 
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by mixing one part of bran and three parts of fine 
wheaten flour together, and then making it in the 
usual way into bread. Treacle instead of butter on the 
brown bread increases its efficacy as an aperient. 


705. Either stewed prunes or stewed French plums 
are an excellent remedy to prevent constipation. The 
patient ought to eat, every morning, a dozen or fifteen 
of them. The best way to stew either prunes or French 
plums is the following: Put a pound, either of prunes 
or of French plums, and two tablespoonfuls of raw 
sugar, into a brown jar; cover them with water, put 
them into a slow oven, and stew them for three or four 
hours. Both stewed rhubarb and stewed pears often 
act as mild or gentle aperients. Muscatel raisins, eaten 
at dessert, will oftentimes, without medicine, relieva 
the bowels 


706. A Bee-master in The Times, or, as he is usually 
called, The Times Bee-master, has satisfactorily proved 
that honey—pure honey—is most wholesome and bene- 
ficial to the human economy. He recommends it to be 
occasionally eaten in lieu of butter for breakfast. But- 
ter, in some localities, and in some seasons of the year, 
is far from good and wholesome. 


707. The Germans are in the habit of eating for 
breakfast and for tea a variety of fruit jams instead of 
butter with their bread. Now, if the bowels be costive, 
jam is an excellent substitute for butter. The Scotch, 
too, scarcely ever sit down citber to breakfast or tea 

19 
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without there being a pot of marmalade on the table, 
English ladies, in this matter, may well take a leaf out 
of the books of the Germans and of the Scotch. 


708. A basinful of gruel, made either with Robinson’s 
Patent Groats, or with the Derbyshire oatmeal, sweet- 
ened with brown sugar, every night for supper will often 
supersede the necessity of giving opening medicine. A 
tumblerful of cold spring water—cold from the puamp— 
taken early every morning, sometimes effectually re- 
lieves the bowels. Coffee ought to be substituted for 
tea for breakfast, as coffee frequently acts as an aperient, 
more especially if the coffee be sweetened with brown 
sugar. A glass of sherry should be taken every day 
during dinner, as, if the bowels be sluggish, it sometimes 
stimulates them to action. I should strongly recom- 
mend a patient, in such a case, to eat a great variety of 
food, and to let the vegetable element predominate. 
Much meat encourages constipation. Fruit—Muscatel 
raisins especially—farinaceous food, coffee, and a 
variety of vegetables, each and all incite the bowels to 
do their duty. 


709. Although a nursing mother ought, more espe- 
cially if she be costive, to take a variety of well-cooked 
vegetables—such as potatoes, asparagus, broccoli, cauli- 
flower, French beans, stewed celery, and turnips; she 
should avoid eating greens, cabbages, and pickles, as 
they would be likely to affect the baby, and might cause 
him to suffer from gripings, pain, and “looseness” of 
the bowels. 
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710. The “wet compress” is another excellent me 
thod of opening the bowels. The way of applying it 
is as follows: Fold a large napkin a few thicknesses 
until it is about half a foot square; then dip it in cold 
water and place it over the bowels; over which apply 
either oilskin or gutta-percha skin, which should be, in 
order to exclude the air, considerably larger than the 
folded napkin. It should be kept in its place by means 
of either a bolster-case or a broad bandage, and must 
be applied at bedtime, and ought to remain on for three 
or four hours, or until the bowels be opened. 


711. Let me again—for it cannot be too urgently in- 
sisted upon—strongly advise a nursing mother to use 
every means in the way of diet, etc., to supersede the 
necessity of the taking of opening medicine, as the re- 
petition of aperients injures, and that severely, both 
mother and child. Moreover, the more opening medi- 
cine a person swallows, the more she requires; so that 
if she once get into the habit of regularly taking ape- 
rients, the bowels will not act without them. What a 
miserable existence, to be always swallowing physic! 


712. If a lady, then, during the period of suckling, 
were to take systematic exercise ja the open air; to 
bustle about the house and to attend to her household 
duties; if she were to drink, the moment she awakes in 
the morning, a tumbler of cold water, and every day 
during dinner a glass of sherry; if she were to substi- 
tute brown bread for white bread, and :offee for tea at 
breakfast, and brown for while sugar; if she were to 
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vary her food, both animal and vegetable, and partake 
plentifully of sound ripe fruit; if she were to use an 
abundance of cold water to her skin; if she were, occa- 
sionally, at bedtime, to apply a ‘‘ wet compress” to her 
bowels, and to visit the water-closet daily at one hour; 
if she were—even if the bowels were not opened for 
four or five days—not to take an aperient of any kind 
whatever, and avoid quacking herself with physic; in 
short, if she would adopt the above safe and simple 
remedies, which are in the reach of all, she would not 
suffer so much from costiveness, which is frequently the 
bane, the misery, and the curse of her existence! But 
then, to get the bowels into a proper and healthy state, 
it would take both time and trouble; and how readily 
can a couple of pills be swallowed, and how quickly 
they act, and how soon they have to be repeated; until 
at length the bowels will not act at all unless goaded 
into action, and the pills become a necessity! Oh, the 
folly and the mischief of such a system! 


WEANING. 


713. There is an old saying, “that a woman should 
carry her child nine months, and should suckle him 
nine months.” It is well known that the first part of 
the old adage is correct, and experience has proved the 
latter to be equally so. Ifa babe be weaned before he 
be nine months, he loses that muscular strength which 
the breast-milk alone can give; if he be suckled after 
he he nine months, he becomes flabby, weak, and 
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delicate. ‘It is generally recognized that the healthiest 
children are those weaned at nine months complete. 
Prolonged nursing hurts both child and mother; in the 
child, causing a tendency to brain disease, probably 
through disordered digestion and nutrition; in the 
mother, causing a strong tendency to deafness and 
blindness. Jt is a very singular fact, to which it is 
desirable that attention were paid, that in those dis- 
tricts of Scotland—viz., the Highland and insular— 
where the mothers suckle their infants from fourteen to 
eighteen months, deaf-dumbness and blindness prevail 
to a very much larger extent among the people than in 
districts where nine or ten months is the usual limit of 
the nursing period.”* 


1714. The time, then, when an infant ought to be 
weaned.—‘ This, of course, must depend upon the 
strength of the child, and upon the health of the mo- 
ther: nine months on an average is the proper time. 
If she be delicate, it may be found necessary to wean 
him at six months; or if he be weak, or laboring under 
any disease, it may be well to continue suckling him 
for twelve months; but after that time the breast will 
do him more harm than good, and will, moreover, in- 
jure the mother’s health.” 


715. If he be suckled after he be twelve months old, 
he is generally pale, flabby, unhealthy, and rickety; 


* Dr. William Farr On the Mortality of Children. 
+ Advice to a Mother on the Management of her Children; 
the nixth edition. By Pye Henry Chavasse, F.R.C.S. 
o* 
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and the mother is usually nervous, emaciatec, and 
hysterical. A child who is suckled beyond the preper 
time, more especially if there be any predisposition, 
sometimes dies either of water on the brain, or of con- 
sumption of the lungs, or of mesenteric disease. 


716. The manner in which a mother ought to act 
when she weans her child.—“‘She must, as the word 
signifies, do it gradually-—that is to say, she should by 
degrees give him less and less of the breast, and more 
and more of artificial food; she ought, at length, only 
to suckle him at night; and lastly, it would be well for 
the mother either to send him away, or to leave him 
at home, and for a few days to go away herself.”* 


717. “A good plan is for the nurse to have in the 
bed a half-pint bottle of new milk, which, to prevent it 
from turning sour, has been previously boiled, so as to 
give a little to the child in lieu of the breast. The 
warmth of the body will keep the milk of « proper 
temperature ; and will supersede the use of lamps, of 
candle-frames, and other troublesome contrivances.” 


718. If the mother be not able to leave home her- 
self, or to send her child from home, she ought then to 
let the child sleep in another room, with some respon- 
sible person—I say responsible person, for a baby must 


* Advice to a Mother on the Management af her Children 
the ninth edition. By Pye Henry Chavasse, F.R.C.S. 
¢ Pye (havasse’s Advice to a Mother. 
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not be left to the tender mercies of a giggling, thought- 
less young girl. 


719. If the mother, during the daytime, cannot re. 
sist having her child in the room with her, then I 
should advise her to make a paste of aloes—that is to 
say, let her mix a little powdered aloes with a few 
drops of water, until it be of the consistence of paste— 
and let her smear it on the nipple every time just be- 
fore putting him to the breast; this will be quate enough 
for him; and one or two aloe applications to the nipple 
will make him take a disgust to the bosom, and thus 
the weaning will be accomplished. A mother need not 
be afraid that the aloes will injure her baby; the mz- 
nute quantity he will swallow will do no harm; for the 
moment he tastes it, the aloes being extremely bitter, 
he will splutter it out of his mouth. 


720. Another application for the nipple, to effect 
weaning, is wormwood. There are two ways of ap- 
plying it, either (1) by sprinkling a very small pinch 
of powdered wormwood on the nipple; or (2) by bath- 
ing the nipple with a small quantity of wormwood tea 
just before applying the babe to it—either the one or 
the other of these plans will make him take a dislike 
to the breast, and thus the weaning will be accom- 
plished. Wormwood is excessively bitter and disa- 
greeable, and a slight quantity of it on the nipple will 
cause an infant to turn away from it with loathing and 
disgust—the wormwood, the minute quantity he will 
taste, will not at all injure him. Wormwood was in 
Shakspeare’s time used for the purpose of weaning: 
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*‘And she was wean’d,—I never shall forget it— 
Of au the days of the year upon that day: 
For I had then laid wormwood to my dug [breast], 
Sitting in the sun under the dove-house wall, 
My lord and you were then at Mantua: 
Nay, I do bear a brain: but, as I said, 
When it did taste the wormwood on the nipple 
Of my dug, and felt it bitter, pretty fool! 
To see it tetchy, and fall out with the dug.’”’* 


721. The best way of “drying up the milk” is ta 
apply to each breast soap plaster (emplastrum saponis), 
spread on soft pieces of wash-leather, the shape and size 
of the top of a hat, with a round hole the size of a shil- 
ling in the middle of each to admit the nipple, and with 
a slit from the center to the circumference of each plas- 
ter to make a better fit. These plasters ought to be 
spread by a chemist. 


722. When the child is once weaned, the breasts 
ought not to be drawn, as the drawing of them would 
cause them to secrete larger quantities of milk; if, there- 
fore, the bosoms be ever so full or uncomfortable, a 
mother ought to leave them alone; she should wait 
patiently, and the milk will gradually diminish, and 
will at length disappear. 


723. The drawing of the bosoms, during weaning, 
either by means of a breast-pump, or by the mouth, or 
by other like contrivances, has frequently caused 
gathered breasts. If not drawn, they scarcely, if 
ever, gather. 


* Romeo and Juliet. 
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724. The foregoing plan of ‘drying up the milk” will 
generally in five or six days assuage the milk away; 
but if, at the end of three days, the bosoms still con- 
tinue full and uncomfortable, the plasters should be 
removed, and the breasts ought, every four hours, to 
be well but tenderly rubbed with equal parts of olive 
oil and of eau de Cologne; the nurse supporting the 
bosom, during such friction, with her other hand. 


725. Let me impress the above important advice on 
a nursing mother’s mind; it might save a great deal 
of after-suffering and misery. 


726. It might be well to state that, after the child 
has been weaned, the milk does not always entirely 
leave the breast, not even for weeks, and, in some 
cases, not even for months; it is not of the slightest 
consequence, and requires no treatment to get rid 
of it. 


727. A mother ought, during the period of weaning, 
to live abstemiously, and should drink as little as pos- 
sible. In uiany cases, it is necessary to give, every 
morning, for two or three mornings, a few doses of 
mild aperient medicine, such as either a Seidlitz pow- 
der, or a teaspoonful of Henry’s magnesia and a tea- 
spoonful of Epsom salts in half a tumbler of warm 
water. 


128. Symptoms denoting the necessity of weaning. 5b 
A mother sometimes cannot suckle her child; the at- 
tempt bringing on a train of symptoms somewhat 


oO 
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similar to the following: singing in the ears; dimness 
of sight; aching of the eyeballs; throbbing in the 
head; nervousness; hysterics; tremblings; faintness; 
loss of appetite and of flesh; fluttering and palpitation 
of the heart; feelings of great exhaustion; indigestion; 
costiveness ; sinking sensations of the stomach; pains 
in the left side; great weakness and dragging pains of 
the loins, which are usually increased whenever the 
infant is put to the bosom; pallor of the countenance; 
shortness of breath; swelling of the ankles. 


729. Of course, every mother who is suffering from 
suckling does not have the whole of the above long 
catalogue of symptoms! But if she has three or four 
of the more serious of them, she ought not to disobey 
the warnings, but should discontinue nursing ; although 
it may be necessary, if the babe himself be not old 
enough to wean, to obtain a healthy wet-nurse to take 
her place. 


730. Remember, then, that if the above warning 
symptoms be disregarded, dangerous consequences, 
both to parent and child, might be the result. It 
might either throw the mother into a consumption, or 
it might bring on heart disease; and, in consequence of 
his not being able to obtain sufficient or proper nourish- 
ment, it might cause the infant to dwindle and pine 
away, and, eventually, to die of water on the brain. 


731. Soon after nine months’ nursing, “the monthly 
courses” generally return. This is another warning 
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that the babe ought zmmediately to be weaned, as the 
milk will lessen both in quantity and in nourishment, 
and the child in consequence will become delicate and 
puny, and every day he is suckled will lose, instead of 
gain, ground. I have known many children, from pro- 
tracted suckling, smaller at twelve months than they 
were at nine months; and well they might be, as, after 
nine months, the mother’s milk usually does them harm 
instead of doing them good, and thus causes them to 
dwindle away. 


732. At another time, although the above train of 
symptoms does not occur, and notwithstanding she 
may be in perfect health, a mother may not be able to 
suckle her baby. Such a one usually has very small 
breasts, and but little milk in them, and if she endeavor 
to nurse her infant, it produces a violent aching of the 
bosom. Should she disregard these warnings, and 
should still persevere, it might produce inflammation 
of the breast, which will probably end in a gathering. 


733. An obstinate sore nipple is sometimes a symptom 
denoting the necessity of weaning.—When the nipples 
are, and, notwithstanding judicious treatment, persist- 
ently for some time continue, very sore, it is often an 
indication that a lady ought to wean her baby. Long- 
continued, obstinate sore nipples frequently occur in a 
delicate woman, and speak, in language unmistak- 
able, that the child, as far as the mother herself is con 
cerned, must be weaned. Of course, if the infant be 
pot old enough to wean, when practicable a wet-nurse 
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ought to take the mother’s place. If the above advice 
were more frequently followed than it is, gathered 
breasts, much suffering, and broken health would not 
so frequently prevail as they now do. 


734. If a mother be predisposed to consumption ; if 
she has had spitting of blood; if she be subject to vio- 
lent palpitation of the heart; if she be laboring under 
great debility and extreme delicacy of constitution; if 
she has any of the above complaints or symptoms, she 
ought not on any account to suckle her child, but 
should by all means procure a healthy wet-nurse. 


735. Occasionally a mother suckles her infant when 
she is pregnant. This is highly improper, as it not 
only injures her own health, and may bring on a mis. 
carriage, but it is also prejudicial to the baby, and may 
produce a delicacy of constitution from which he might 
never recover. 


In conclusion, I fervently hope that this little book 
will, through God’s blessing, be to my fair reader, 
during the whole period of her wifehood, a friend in 
her neec, a guide in her difficulties, and a silent but 
trusty counselor in all things pertaining to her health. 
I sincerely trust that it will give her as much pleasure 
in the reading of these pages as it has given me in the 
writing of them. 
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249. 
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ill, 268. 
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in pregnancy, 164. 
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state of, after confine- 
ment, 239. 
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Bosom after labor, 259. 
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Castor oil, the dose and man- 
ner of administering, 
141. 
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lying-in room, 236. 
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220. 
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Child born before arrival of 
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Clothing in pregnancy, 123. 
after labor, 2384. 
during suckling, 262. 
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Coffee as an aperient, 142, 
290. - 
Complexion, a fine, 25, 27. 
Contentment, 87. 
Cook, an idiot of a, 90. 
Cookery, good and careful, 
89. 


Costiveness during pregnan- 
cy, 140. 
a cause of hard labor, 148. 
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the German method of 
making, 187. 
a good plan to make the, 
186. 
Country, on living in the, 26, 
137. 
Cramp of the bowels, 168. 
Cramps of the legs and thighs 
in pregnancy, 168, 203. 
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Creasote in toothache, 156. 

‘‘Croakers,’? during labor 
190, 219. 

Croquet, best of games, 85. 

Crying out, when in pain, 214. 

Curates’ wives, 38. 


Dancine, danger of young 
wife, 86. 

Dangers of wine drinking, 56. 

of early marriages, 104. 
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Depression of spirits during 
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pregnant female, 134. 

after labor, 249. 
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of making water, 223. 

Dinners and tempers, 92. 
Disinfectant, 129. 
Dissipation and barrenness, 
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Dozing, ill effects of, 67. 
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Dress for labor, 217. 

for young wife, 82. 
“ Drying up the milk,’’ 296. 


Duration of menstruation, 
105. 

Duties of a nursing mother, 
255 
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EARLY Maroriry, 106. 
riser needs refreshment, 
68. 
rising and early to bed, 
7H 


a cosmetic, 70. 
a duty, 71. 
good effects of, 70. 
Early rising rejuvenizes, 70. 
Economy, domestic, 87. 
Employment ‘nature’s doc- 
tor,2? 204: 
Enceinte, the origin of the 
word (note), 113. 
Enema apparatus, 100, 197. 
for costiveness, 100. 
for lying-in patient, 242. 
Enemata of tepid water, 152. 
Ewers and basins, Liliputian, 
41. 
Exercise for a young wife, 23. 
a necessity, 24. 
before breakfast, 47. 
best aperient, 144. 
for the delicate, 25. 
immense importance of, 


in close carriages, 29. 

in pregnancy, 125. 

during suckling, 268 

fresh air and occupation 
during pregnancy, 126. 

in open air after labor, 
254. 

promotes sleep, 78. 


Fats labor pains, 1838. 
Fainting in pregnancy, 165. 
Faintness during suckling, 
287. 
‘“ Falling of the womb,’ 247. 
Falling off of hair, 47. 
Fashion and barrenness, 88. 
Fashionable system of spend- 
ing married life, 18 
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Fat and pregnancy, how to 
distinguish between, 
121. 

Feet, cold, exercise the rem- 
edy for, 30. 

and legs, bathing, 45. 

Females who have sick preg- 
nancies, 161. 

«‘ Female slipper,’’ 239. 

Fire-guard on lying-in room 
grate, 237. 

Fire, ill effects of sitting near, 


Flannel, 218. 
next skin, 23. 
Flatulence and 
ing,” 121. 
Fleas and bugs, 97. 
Fetal circulation (note), 122. 
Folly of shutting out light, 
79. 
Food, variety of, necessary, 
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French bed-pan, 244. 
cookery, 91. 
plums, stewed, 289. 
Friend, the choice of, during 


labor, 219. 
Fruit useful in pregnancy, 
136. 


Fruitful women, 60. 
Fruit tree, a simile, 15. 
Fruitless suckling, 288. 
Fumigations, 129. 


GARTERS, ill effects of, in preg- 
nancy, 1238. 

Gathered breasts, 282. . 
causes of, 283. 
importance of early treat: 

ment, 286. 

German breakfast, 289, 

Gestation, period of, 186. 

Ginger plaster,157. 

Girl or boy? 188, 
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siding cabbages, and pickles, 
90. 
“Guarding of the bed,’’ 218. 


Tarr, on washing, 46. 
Liealth, a beautifier, 23. 
importance of, 101. 
of wives, 13, 
worth trying for, 17. 
Heart, palpitation of, during 
pregnancy 167. 
Heart-burn in pregnancy, 147. 
Hints to attendants, 228. 
to mother when infant is 
ill, 268. 
Home knownonly in England, 
86 


Honey, on the wholesomeness 
of, 289. 

Hot-water bag, 147, 168. 
House, a healthy, 86, 
Household duties, 86. 

good, 272. 
Hysteria, 113. 
Husband in lying-in room, 
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IDLE ladies, 78. 
people, 25. 
Idleness brings misery, 127. 
effects of, 17. 
India-rubber teat and shield 
for drawn-in nipple, 
276. 
for sore nipp-e, 280. 
Indolence, the ill effects of, in 
pregnancy, 126. 
Infant born apparently dead, 
~ 230 


the period of suckling an, 
293. 
the cry of an, 230. 
Introductory Chapter, 13. 
Irish women, poor, 38. 
{rritation and itching, 172. 
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JAM as an apericnt, 89. 
Jeremy Taylor’s description 
of a wife, 13 


LaBor, 199. 
the easy and the hard, 94. 
rapid, directions concern- 
ing, 228. 
symptoms of, 199-215. 
treatment of, 216-254. 
Lavements in pregnancy, 144. 
Leather cheaper than physic, 
24. 


Legs, the swollen, of preg: 
nancy, 152. 
Length of time of first labor 
210. 
of an after labor, 210. 
Life is to be well, 18. 
Light, effects of, 79. 
is life, 79. 
Little ablution—much cloth- 
ing, 84. 
Lively women and easy labors, 
127. 
Luxurious idle wife, 77. 
Luxury, an age of, 28. 
ill effects of, 38. 
Lying-in room, 287. 
temperature of, 237. 


MaArIp-SERVANTS and the ‘‘ olo- 
gies,’’ 92. 
Marmalade as an aperient, 290. 
Marshmallow and chamomile 
fomentation (note), 245. 
Martin Luthur on work, 89. 
Mastication, thorough, 54. 
Materials of food should be 
mixed and varied, 265. 
Means to strengthen, 16. 


Meddlesome  breast-ten ling 
260. 
midwifery reprobated, 
206. 
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Medical men, 209. 
Medicines in pregnancy, 140- 
173. 


opening, danger of, 99. 
Menstrual fluid, 111. 
Menstruation, 103. 

accompanied with ‘the 

whites,’’ 112. 

before marriage, 111. 

during 30 years, 102. 

painful, 111. 

dangers of, 111. 

profuse, 112. 

sparing, 112. 

too pale or too dark, 111. 

when not properly per- 

formed, 111. 
Milk at its “‘ height,” 259. 
the best way of ‘‘drying 
up” the, 296. 
flowing away constantly, 
280. 

very fattening, 54. 
Miscarriage, 174. 

care required after, 178. 

causes of, 175. 

consequences of a neg- 

lected, 178. 

flooding in, 177. 

prevention of, 179. 

symptoms of a threatened, 

176. 
treatment of, 179. 
usual time of taking place, 
177. 
Misconception and prejudice, 
238. 
Mission, the glorious, 101. 
Monthly nurse, 189-198. 
Morning sickness, 117, 158. 
Mothers predisposed to con- 
sumption, 300. 

who cannot suckle, 299. 

unnatural, 255. 
Mountain air, 97. 
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Mufflers and sore throats, 84. 
Mutton-chops, folly of living 
entirely on, 52. 


Nature in early morn'ig 


Navel, pouting of, as a sign of 
pregnancy, 122. 
Navel-string, the manner of 
tying, 233. 
not to be tied until the 
child breathes, 232. 
Nipple, cracked and fissured, 
279. 
during suckling, 257. 
means to harden, 162. 
great importance of hard- 
ening, 162. 
retraction of, 275. 
shields, 276. 
sore, 277. 
an obstinate, 299. 
washing of, and breast, 
257. 
wet, 280. 
shields, Wansbrough’s, 
279. 
Nose, a sentinel, 129. 
Nurse, monthly, 189-198. 
importance of choosing a 
good, 189. 
on wearing crinoline, 197. 
on wearing slippers in- 
stead of shoes, 198. 
Nursery-basin, 43. 
Nursing, prolonged, danger 
of, 293. 
apron, 263. 


OATMEAL, Derbyshire, 143. 
gruel as a fomentation, 
245. 
Occupation, 87, 272. 
fresh air, and exercise, 
272. 
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Offspring of very young and 
very old, 104. 

Olive oil as an aperient, 142. 

Opening medicine, 99. 


Pains, “ bearing down,”’ 203. 
before and during men- 
struation, 111. 
“ grinding,” 200. 
at night in pregnancy, 
139. 
Painless parturition, 212. 
Palpitation of the heart in 
pregnancy, 167. 
Passion, the ill effects of, dur- 
ing sucklirg, 270. 
ieines (or belly of pregnancy, 
| 


Pepper-plaster, 157. 
Period of gestation, 185. 
of taking exercise, 254. 
Pessaries, 248. 
Physic, a substitute for exer- 
cise, 31 
best, is exercise, 25. 
Piles in pregnancy, 148. 
Pleasure and health, 85. 
Plethoric pregnant females, 
136. 
Poisoned by one’s own breath, 


Porter and ale for a nursing 
mother, 266. 
Position after delivery, 237. 
of a mother during suck- 
ling, 270. 
of patient after labor, 237. 
‘‘ Pottering’”’ nurse, 190. 
Poultice, a “bread and milk and 
sweet oil, 282. 
Precursory symptoms of la- 
bor, 199 
Pregnancy, 117. 
duration of, 185. 
a natural process, 127. 
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Pregnapcy, period of, 185. 
signs of, 117. 
Preliminary observations, 13. 
Preparation for health, 47. 
for labor, 216. 
Profession of a wife, 90. 
Prolific mothers (note), 105. 
Proper time for a patient to 
sit up after labor, 246. 
to send for medical man, 
200, 203. 
to send for the nurse, 200. 
Protrusion of the bowels, 149. 
Prunes, stewed, 289. 
Puberty, period of (note), 105. 
Pump-water, contamination, 
132. 


on boiling, 133. 
on purity of, 182. 


‘¢ QUICKENING,”’ 120. 
flatulence mistaken for, 
121, 
Quiet after confinement, 246. 


Rain and wind, exercise in, 

Rats in drains and sewers, 
130. 

“‘ Reckoning,’’ to make the, 


Refreshment after labor, 235. 
Remedies to prevent costive- 
ness, 291. 
Respiration, artificial, 232. 
Rest after delivery, 234. 
in pregnancy, 133. 
and quietude after labor, 
246. 
Restlessness at night, 138, 
remedies for, 138. 
Rich ladies, 38, 
Rising of the sin on seeing 
the, 71. 
Rock-salt, 46. 
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Rules for a female prone to 
misca.ry, 180. 
for barren wife, 14. 
of health, 99. 


SEA-BATHING, in pregnancy, 
125. 


Sea-water good for hair, 46. 
Servants taught the ‘‘ologies,”’ 
92 


Shivering during labor, 201. 
‘‘ Show,” a sure sign of labor, 
200 


Shower-bath in pregnancy, 
125. 


Sick pregnancies, 161. 
Sickness during labor, 201. 
Signs of the fetal circulation 
(note), 123. 
of pregnancy, 117. 
Sitting over fire, 27. 
with back to fire, 27. 
Sitz-bath, the value of, 44, 
124, 172. 
Skin of the abdomen cracked, 
154. 
Skylight the best ventilator, 
128. 


Sleep in pregnancy, 137. 
the choicest gift, 77. 
the value of, immediately 
after labor, 238. 
for young wife, 78. 
Sleepiness of pregnant females, 
138. 
Sleeplessness of pregnant fe- 
males, 138. 
Slipper bed-pan, 239, 244. 
Sluggard’s dwelling, 71. 
“Smoking dunghill,” a, 181. 
Sore nipples, 277. 
Spirits during suckling, 268. 
Spurious labor pains, 183. 
Stages of labor, 213. 
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ing labor, 218. 
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Stomach, functions of, 271. 
Subsidence of the womb before 
labor, 199. 
“ Suck-pap,” 258. 
Suckling, 255. 
when female is pregnant, 
300. 
Suppers, hearty meal, 52. 
Support to bowels after con- 
finement, 236. 
Swedish ladies, 91. 
Swollen legs in pregnancy, 152. 
BL ce of labor, 199. 
enoting necessity of 
weaning, 298. 


TaBLE of duration of preg- 
nancy, 185. 
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sic, 31. 
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276. 
Teeth frequently decay in 
pregnancy, 156. 
and gums, 55. 
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room, 237. 
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of, in pregnancy, 155. 
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True labor pains, 202. 
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UNLADYLIKE, on being, 96. 
Urine, retention of, 240. 


VAGINAL syringe, 196. 
Veal and milk broth, 251. 
Veins, enlarged, of the leg, 
152. 
Ventilation, importance of, 
33, 128. 
manner of performing, 34. 
of lying-in room, 254. 
thorough, 36. 
Visitors in a lying-in room, 


Watk before breakfast, 47. 
in frosty weather, 28.. 
Walking glorious exercise, 23. 
Warm abiutions after labor, 

245. 
baths for infants appar- 
ently still-born, 231. 
Water poisoned by drains, 
132 


Waters, ‘ the breaking of the,” 
202. 
Weaning, 292. 
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Weaning an infant, the mo 
thod of, 294. 
Wellington, the Duke of, 67. 
Westmoreland and Cumber- 
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Wet-nurses’ and mothei’s 
milk, 265. 
Whining and repining, 95. 
“ Whites” during pregnancy, 
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the mission of a, 22. 
the profession of a, 90. 
young, 13. 
Wine, abuse of, 57. 
bibbing causes barren 
ness, 57. 
drinking of, 55. 
in France, 61. 
on children taking, 61. 
much injures complex- 
ion, 64. 
during suckling, 267. 
Womb, bearing down of, 247. 
Work, a cure for many ail- 
ments, 93. 
Wormwood on nipples in 
weaning, 296. 
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PREFACE, 


Tue sale of this book is enormous; where hundreds were 
formerly disposed of, thousands are now sold; and the sale 
still increases with increasing velocity. 

The book has been a great success: I had the good for- 
tune, some thirty years ago, to turn up new ground—to hit 
upon a mine, which I have, ever since, even until now, worked 
with my best energy and ability. One cause of the immense 
success this work has achieved is, that it treats of some sub- 
jects which, although they be subjects of vital importance 
to the well-being of children, all other works of a kindred 
nature do not even touch upon. 

I have, during the last thirty years, been constantly on the 
watch to give a mother additional and useful advice on the 
management of her children; so that, in point of fact, this 
present edition consists of more than treble the quantity of 
information contained in the earlier editions. ‘The quantity 
is not only increased, but the quality is, 1 trust, greatly im- 
proved. 

The last edition, comprising five thousand copies, has been 
rapidly exhausted: to supply the increased and increasing 
demand. seven thousand copies of this—the Ninta Epition— 
are now published. The enormous, and, for a medical work, — 
unusually large sale, is most gratifying to me as well as to 
my worthy publishers. 

I have taken great pains to improve the present edition: 
much new matter has been introduced; several paragraphs 
have been abridged; some portions have been rewritten—as 
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my extended experience has enabled me to enter on many of 
the subjects more fully, and, I trust, more usefully; and the 
book has been throughout thoroughly revised. 

Lord Chesterfield, in writing to his son, once said: “If 1 
had had longer time, [ would have written you a shorter let- 
ter.” Now, I have found time both to curtail some of the 
passages of this work, and to remove many, indeed, a large 
majority of the quotations from the text. I have, conse- 
quently, been able to fill up the various spaces with much 
original, and, I trust, useful matter; and thus, without ma- 
terially increasing the bulk of the book, to keep it within 
reasonable bounds. The notes and annotations of Sir 
Cuartes Locock are, however, perfectly intact—they are too 
valuable either to be omitted, or to be, in the slightest de- 
gree, curtailed. 

The writing, revising, improving, and enlarging of this, and 
of my other work—Advice to a Wife—have, for upwards of 
a quarter of a century, been my absorbing occupation—my 
engrossing study. I have loved, and cherished, and tended 
the two books as though they were my children; and have, 
in each successive edition, always striven to bring them, as 
nearly as my abilities would allow, to a state of completeness 
—to make them, in fact, a perfect Vade-mecum for Wives 
and Mothers. I might truly say, that the occupation has 
ever been to me a source of pure and unalloyed enjoyment. 
The correction of the pages has often cheered me when I 
have been in grief or in trouble, and has soothed me when, in 
my profession, I have been either harassed or vexed: truly, 
I have had my reward! My fervent desire is, that some por- 
tion of the pleasure and comfort I have derived from the 
writing of these books may be experienced by my readers. If 
it be only a tithe of what I myself have felt, I shall be more 
than amply rewarded for my pains. 

P., v 
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Again I am called upon to prepare a new edition of this 
work—the last, the seventh, having been rapidly exhausted. 
The sale of this book is so large, that my publishers have 
deemed it advisable to publish five thousand copies of thzs 
edition—the eighth—in order to meet the enormous and rap- 
idly increasing demand. 

Very many of my Birmingham patients, and, indeed, many 
of the Mothers throughout England and America,* have, for 
a period of upwards of a quarter of a century, made my ‘“‘Ad- 
vice” their guide, text-book, and constant companion, which 
to me is highly gratifying, and which has, in each succeeding 
edition, stimulated me to make it more worthy of their con- 
fidence and appreciation. To the troop of friends this little 
work has made me, I can only offer my most sincere and 
heartfelt acknowledgments. 

Although the last edition was so much enlarged, and, I 
hope, improved, and although I have had but scant leisure 
for the purpose, I could not refrain from giving myself the 
pleasure of carefully revising, correcting, and adding new, 
and, I trust, important matter to the present one, my earnest 


* Advice to a Mother has for some years been published in America, 
where it is having an extensive sale. 
( vii ) 
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desire being to make the work as perfect as my abilities would 
allow. 

It might be said that I have entered too much into minu- 
tiae—that I have descended too much into particulars; but, 
in building up and invigorating and in adorning a child’s 
body with health and strength and comeliness— 


“ Nothing useless is, or low; 
Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but empty show 


Strengthens and supports the rest.” 
P. H. 0. 


PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH EDITION 


Since the last edition of this book was published, it has had 
the good fortune to come under the notice of Sir Cuar.es 
Locock. He, in the kindest and most condescending man- 
ner, took an interest in its success and improvement, and 
wrote to me on the subject. He spoke most favorably of the 
work, but considered that it required a few corrections and 
additions. I need not say how gratified I felt at such praise 
—coming from such an authority—and how eagerly I entered 
into his views, striving to make the book more complete and 
useful, and thus more worthy of his approval. 

Sir Cuartes has done me the honor to enrich this volume 
with some valuable notes and annotations,—written expressly 
for this edition,—all of which I gratefully acknowledge and 
highly appreciate. 

I can truly say that the writing and the revising of the fol- 
lowing pages have been to me a labor of love, as the man- 
agement of the health, and the treatment of the diseases of 
children have always been my favorite and engrossing study. 

The sale of my two books—Advice to a Wife and Advice 
to a Mother—has, in medical literature, been almost unpre- 
cedented. This is the best argument to show how much 
such works were required, and how thoroughly my humble 
efforts have been appreciated. 
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Iu conclusion: As Advice to a Mother has now become a 
standard work, I merely beg to return my grateful thanks to 
my numerous readers, and to hope that, through Gop’s bless. 
ing, it may still be the means of saving the lives of some 
and of benefiting the health of many children. 


PYE HENRY CHAVASSE. 


Priory House, Op Square, BIRMINGHAM. 
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Apvice to A Moruer. 
PART I.—INFANCY. 


Thardly know 80 melancholy a reflection, as that Parents are neces- 
earily the sole directors of the management of Children; whether they 
have, or have not judgment, penetration, or taste, to perform the task.— 
GREVILLE. 

Man’s breathing Miniature !—CouerRinGe. 


PRELIMINARY CONVERSATION. 


1. I wish to consult you on many subjects appertain- 
tng to the management and the care of children,—will 
you favor me with your advice and counsel? 

I shall be happy to accede to your request, and to 
give you the fruits of my experience in the clearest 
manner I am able, and in the simplest language I can 
command —freed from all technicalities. I will en- 
deavor to guide you in the management of the health 
of your offspring ;—I will describe to you the symptoms 
of the diseases of children ;—I will warn you of ap- 
proaching danger, in order that you may promptly ap- 
ply for medical assistance before disease has gained too 
firm a footing ;—I will give you the treatment on the 
moment of some of their more pressing illnesses— wheu 
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medical aid cannot quickly be procured, and where 
delay may be death;—I will instruct you, in case of 
accidents, on the immediate employment of remedies-— 
where procrastination may be dangerous;—I will tell 
you how a sick child should be nursed, and how a sick 
room ought to be managed ;—I will use my best energy 
to banish injurious practices from the nursery ;—I will 
treat of the means to prevent disease where it be pos- 
sible;—I will show you the way to preserve the health 
of the healthy,—and how to strengthen the delicate ;— 
and will strive to make a medical man’s task more 
agreeable to himself,—and more beneficial to his pa- 
tient,—by dispelling errors and prejudices, and by 
proving the importance of your strictly adhering to his 
rules. If I can accomplish any of these objects, I shall 
be amply repaid by the pleasing satisfaction that I 
have been of some little service to the rising generation 

2. Then you consider it important that I should be 
made acquainted with, and be well informed upon, the 
subjects you have just named ? 

Certainly. I deem it to be your imperative duty to 
study the subjects well. The proper management of 
children is a vital question,—a mother’s question,—and 
the most important that can be brought under the con. 
sideration of a parent; and, strange to say, it is one 
that has been more neglected than any other. How 
many mothers undertake the responsible management 
of children without previous instruction, or without 
forethought; they undertake it as though it may be 
learned either by intuition or by instinct or by af. 
fection! The consequence is, that frequently they are 
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iu a sea of trouble and uncertainty, tossing about with- 
out either rule or compass; until, too often, their hopes 
and treasures are shipwrecked and lost! 

The care and management, and consequently the 
health and future well-doing of the child, principally 
devolve upon the mother; ‘for it is the mother after 
all that has most to do with the making or the marring 
of the man.”* Dr. Guthrie justly remarks that— 
“Moses might never have been the man he was unless 
he had been nursed by his own mother. How many 
celebrated men have owed their greatness and their 
goodness to a mother’s training!” Napoleon owed 
much to his mother. ‘‘ The fate of a child,’ said Na- 
poleon, ‘is always the work of his mother;’ and this 
extraordinary man took pleasure in repeating, that to 
his mother he owed his elevation. All history con- 
firms this opinion. . . . . The character of the 
mother influences the children more than that of the 
father, because it is more exposed to their daily, hourly 
observation.” > 

Iam not overstating the importance of the subject 
in hand when I say that a child is the most valuable 
treasure in the world, that “he is the precious gift 
of God,” that he is the source of a mother’s great- 
est and purest enjoyment, that he is the strongest bond 
of affection between her and her husband, and that 


“A babe in a house is a well-spring of pleasure, 
A messenver of peace and love.” 


* Good Words, Dr. W. Lindsay Alexander, March, 1861. 
¢ Woman’s Mission. } Tupper. 
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In the writing of the following pages I have had 
o1e object constantly in view—namely, health— 


“That salt of life, which does to all a relish give; 
Its standing pleasure, and intrinsic wealth, 
The body’s virtue, and the soul’s good fortune—health.” 


ABLUTION. 


3. Is a new-born infant, for the first time, to be 
washed in warm or in cold water ? 

It is not an uncommon plan to use cold water from 
the first, under the impression of its strengthening the 
child. This appears to be a cruel and barbarous prac- 
tice, and is likely to have a contrary tendency. More- 
over, it frequently produces either inflammation of the 
eyes, or stuffing of the nose, or inflammation of the 
lungs, or looseness of the bowels. Although I do not 
approve of cold water, we ought not to run into an 
opposite extreme, as: hot water would weaken and en- 
ervate the babe, and thus would predispose him to dis- 
ease. Lukewarm rain water will be the best to wash 
him with. This, if it be summer, should have its 
temperature gradually lowered, until it be quite cold; 
if it be winter, a dash of warm water ought still to be 
added, to take off the chill. 

It will be necessary to use soap—Castile soap being 
the hest for the purpose—it being less irritating to the 
ekin than the ordinary soap. Care should be taken 
that it does not get inte the eyes, as it may produce 
either inflammation or smarting of those organs. 

If the skin be delicate, or if there be any excoriation 
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or “breaking-out” on the skin, then Glycerin soap, 
instead of the Castile soap, ought to be used. 

4. At what age do you recommend a molher to con« 
mence washing her infant in the tub or in the nursery- 
basin ?* 

As soon as the navel-string comes away.t Do not 
be afraid of water,—and that in plenty,—as it is one 
of the best strengtheners to a child’s constitution. 
How many infants suffer, for the want of water, from 
excoriation! 

5. Which do you prefer—flannel or sponge—to wash 
a child with 2 

For the first part of the washing a piece of flannel 
is very useful—that is to say, to use with the soap, 
and to loosen the dirt and the perspiration ; but for the 
finishing-up process, a sponge—a large sponge—is su- 
perior to flannel, to wash all away, and to complete the 
bathing. A sponge cleanses and gets into all the 
nooks, corners, and erevices of the skin. Besides, 
sponge, to finish up with, is softer and more agreeable 
to the tender skin of a child than flannel. Morcover, 
a sponge holds more water than flannel, and thus ena- 


* A nursery-basin (Wedgwood’s make is considered the best) 
hcelding either six or eight quarts of water, and which will be 
sufficiently large to hold the whole body of the child. The 
\basin is generally fitted into a wooden frame, which will raise 
it toa convenient height for the washing of the baby. 

¢ Sir Charles Locock strongly recommends that an infant 
should be washed in a tub from the very commencement. He 
says: ‘All those that I superintend begin with a tub.’’—Let- 
ter to the Author. 


B 2* 
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bles you to stream the water more effectually over him, 
A large sponge will act like a miniature shower-batk, 
and will thus brace and strengthen him. 

6. To prevent a new-born babe from catching cold, 
is it necessary to wash his head with brandy ? 

It is not necessary. The idea that it will prevent 
cold is erroneous, as the rapid evaporation of heat 
which the brandy causes is more likely to give than to 
prevent cold? 

7. Ought that tenacious, paste-like substance, adher- 
ing to the skin of a new-born babe, to be washed off at 
the first dressing ? 

Tt should, provided it be done with a soft sponge and 
with care. If there be any difficulty in removing the 
substance, gently rub it, by means of a flannel,* cither 
with a little lard, or fresh-butter, or sweet-oil. After 
the parts have been well smeared and gently rubbed 
with the lard, or oil, or butter, let all be washed off 
together, and be thoroughly cleansed away, by means 
of a sponge and soap and warm water, and then, to 
complete the process, gently put him for a winute or 


* Mrs. Baines (whe has written so much and so well on the 
Management of Children), in a Letter to the Author, recom- 
mends flannel to be used in the first washing of an infant, 
which flannel ought afterward to be burned; and that the 
sponge should be only used to complete the process, to clear 
off what the flannel had already loosened. She also recom- 
mends that every child should have his own sponge, each of 
which should have a particular distinguishing mark upon it, 
as she considers the promiscuous use of the same sponge to be 
a frequent cause of ophihalmia (inflammation of the eyes), The 
sponges cannot be kept too clean. 
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two in histub. If this paste-like substance be allowed 
to remain on the skin, it might produce either an ex. 
coriation or a“ breaking-out.” Besides, it is impossi- 
ble, if that tenacious substance be allowed to remain 
en it, for the skin to perform its proper functions. 

8. Have you any general observations to make on the 
washing of a new-born infant? 

A babe ought, every morning of his life, to be 
thoroughly washed from head to foot; and this can 
only be properly done by putting him bodily either 
into a tub, or into a bath, or into a large nursery-basin 
half filled with water. The head, before placing him 
in the bath, should be first wetted (but not dried); then 
immediately put him into the water, and, with a piece 
of flannel well soaked, cleanse his whole body, particu- 
larly his arm-pits, between his thighs, his groins, and 
his hams; then take a large sponge in hand, and allow 
the water from it, well filled, to stream all over his 
body, particularly over his back and loins. Let this 
advice be well observed, and you will find the plan 
most strenethening to your child. The skin must, after 
every bath, be thoroughly but quickly dried with warm, 
dry, soft towels, first enveloping the child in one, and 
then gently absorbing the moisture with the towel, not 
roughly scrubbing and rubbing his tender skin as 
though a horse were being rubbed down. 

The cars must after each ablution be carefully and 
well dried with a soft dry napkin; inattention to this 
advice has sometimes caused a gathering in the ear— 
a painful and distressing complaint; and at other times 
it has produced deafness. 
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Directly after the infant is dried, all the parts that 
are at all likely to be chafed ought to be well powdered. 
After he is well dried and powdered, the chest, the 
back, the bowels, and the limbs should be gently rubbed, 
taking care not to expose him unnecessarily during such 
friction. 

He ought to be partially washed every evening; in- 
deed it may be necessary to use a sponge and a little 
warm water frequently during the day, namely, each 
time after the bowels have been relieved. Cleanliness 
is one of the grand incentives to health, and therefore 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon. If more atten- 
tion were paid to this subject, children would be more 
exempt from chafings, ‘“breakings-out,” and consequent 
suffering, than they at present are. After the second 
month, if the babe be delicate, the addition of two 
handfuls of table-salt to the water he is washed with in 
the morning will tend to brace and strengthen him. 

With regard to the best powder to dust an infant 
with, there is nothing better for general use than starch 
—the old-fashioned starch made of wheaten-flour— 
reduced by means of a pestle and mortar to a fine 
powder; or Violet Powder, which is nothing more than 
finely powdered starch scented, and which may be pro- 
cured of any respectable chemist. Some mothers are 
in the habit of using white lead; but as this is a poison, 
it ought on no account to be resorted to.* 

9. If the parts about the groin and fundament be 
eaxcoriated, what is then the best application? 


* In one cese related by Koop (Journ. de Pharim., x. 603), 
a child was destroyed by it. 
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After sponging the parts with tepid rain water, hola- 
ing him over his tub, and allowing the water from a 
weil-filled sponge to stream over the parts, and then 
drying them with a soft napkin (not rubbing, but 
gently dabbing with the napkin), there is nothing bet- 
ter than dusting the parts frequently with finely pow- 
dered Native Carbonate of Zine. The best way of 
using this powder is, tying up a little of it in a piece of 
muslin, and then gently dabbing the parts with it. 

Remember excoriations are generally owing to the 
want of water—to the want of an abundance of water. 
An infant who is every morning well soused and well 
swilled with water, seldom suffers either from excoria- 
tions or from any other of the numerous skin diseases. 
Cleanliness, then, is the grand preventive of, and the 
best remedy for, excoriations. Naaman the Syrian was 
ordered ‘‘to wash and be clean,” and he was healed, 
“and his flesh came again like unto the flesh of a little 
child, and he was clean.”* This was, of course, a mira- 
cle; but how often does water, without any special in- 
tervention, act miraculously both in preventing and in 
curing skin diseases ! 

An infant’s clothes, napkins especially, ought never 
to be washed with soda; the washing of napkins with 
soda is apt to produce excoriations and breakings-out. 
“As washerwomen often deny that they use soda, it 
ean be easily detected by simply soaking a clean nap- 
kin in fresh water and then tasting the water ; if it be 
brackish and salt, soda has been employed.” f 


* 2 Kings, v. 13, 14. 
¢ Communicated by Sir Charles Locock to the Author. 
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10. Who is the proper person to wash and dress the 
babe? 

The monthly nurse, as long as she is in attendance ; 
but afterward the mother, unless she should happen to 
have an experienced, sensible, thoughtful nurse, which, 
unfortunately, is seldom the case.* 

11. What is the best kind of apron for a mother, or 
for a nurse to wear, while washing the infant? 

Flannel—a good, thick, soft flannel, usually called 
bath-coating—apron, made long and full, and which of 
course ought to be well dried every time before it is 
used. 

12. Perhaps you will kindly recapitulate, and give 
me further advice on the subject of the ablution of my 
babe ? 

Let him by all means, then, as soon as the navel- 
string has separated from the body, be bathed cither in 
his tub, or zn his bath, or zn his large nursery-basin ; for 
if he is to be strong and hearty, in the water every 
morning he must go. The water ought to be slightly 
warmer than new milk. It is dangerous for him to 


* “The Princess of Wales might have been seen on Thurs- 
day taking an airing, in a brougham in Hyde Park, with her 
baby—the future King of England—on her lap, without a 
nurse, and accompanied only by Mrs. Bruce. The Princess 
seems a very pattern of mothers, and it is whispered among 
the ladies of the Court that every evening the mother of this 
young gentleman may bescen in a flannel dress, in order that 
she may properly wash and put on baby’s night-clothes and 
see hiin safely in bed. It is a pretty subject for a picture ”"— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
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remain for a long period in his bath; this, of course, 
holds good in a tenfold degree if the child has either a 
cold, or a pain in his bowels. Take care that, imme- 
diately after he comes out of his tub, he is well dried 
with warm towels. It is well tolet him have his bath 
the first thing in the morning, and before he has been 
put to the breast; let him be washed before he has his 
breakfast; it will refresh him and give him an appetite. 
Besides, he ought to have his morning ablution on an 
empty stomach, or it may interfere with digestion, and 
might produce sickness and pain. In putting him in 
nis tub, let his head be the first part washed. We all 
know, that in bathing in the sea, how much better we 
can bear the water if we first wet our head; if we do 
not do so, we feel shivering and starved and miserable. 
Let there be no dawdling in the washing; let it be 
quickly over. When he is thoroughly dried with warm 
dry towels, let him be well rubbed with the warm hand 
of the mother or of the nurse. As I previously recom- 
mended, while drying him and while rubbing him, let 
him repose and kick and stretch either on the warm 
flannel apron, or else on a small blanket placed on the 
lap. One bathing in the tub, and that in the morn- 
ing, is sufficient, and better than night and morning. 
During the day, as I before observed, he may, after the 
action either of his bowels or of his bladder, require 
several spongings of lukewarm water, for cleanliness ts 
a grand incenlive to health and comeliness. 
Remember it is absolutely necessary to every child 
from his earliest babyhood to have a bath, to be im- 
mersed every morning of his life in the water. This 
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advice, unless in eases of severe illness, admits of no 
exception. Water to the body—to the whole body—is 
a necessity of life, of health, and of happiness; it wards 
off disease, it braces the nerves, it hardens the frame, 
it is the finest tonic in the world. Oh, if every mother 
would follow to the very letter this advice, how much 
misery, how much ill-health, might then be averted! 


MANAGEMENT OF THE NAVEL. 


13. Should the navel-string be wrapped in SINGED 
rag ? 

There is nothing better than a piece of fine old linen 
rag, unsinged; when singed, it frequently irritates the 
infant’s skin. 

14. How ought the navel-string to be wrapped in the 
rag? 

Take a piece of soft linen rag, about three inches 
wide and four inches long, and wrap it neatly round the 
navel-string, in the same manner you would around a 
cut finger, and then, to keep on the rag, tie it with a 
few rounds of whity-brown thread. The navel-string 
thus covered should, pointing upward, be placed on 
the belly of the child, and must be secured in its place 
by meaus of a flannel belly-band. 

15. If, after the navel-string has been secured, bleed- 
ing should (in the absence of the medical man) occur, 
how must it be restrained? 

The nurse or the attendant ought immediately to take 
off the rag, and tightly, with a ligature composed of 
four or five whity-brown threads, retie the navel-string ; 
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and to make assurance doubly sure, after once tying it, 
she shenld pass the threads a second time around the 
navel-string and tie it again; and after carefully ascer- 
taining that it no longer bleeds, fasten it up in the rag 
as before. Bleeding of the navel-string rarely occurs, 
vet, if it should do so—the medical man not being at 
hand—the child’s after-health, or even his life, may, if 
the above directions be not adopted, be endangered. 

16. When does the navel-string separate from the 
child? 

From five days to a week after birth; in some cases 
not until ten days or a fortnight, or even, in rare cases, 
not until three weeks. 

17. If the navel-string does not at the end of aweek 
come away, ought any means to be used to cause the 
separation? 

Certainly not; it ought always to be allowed to drop 
off, which, when in a fit state, it will readily do. Med- 
dling with the navel-string has frequently cost the 
babe a great deal of suffering, and in some cases even 
his life. 

18. The navel is sometimes a little sore afler the 
navel-slring comes away ; what ought then to be done? 

A little simple cerate should be spread on lint, and 
he applied every morning to the part affected; and a 
white-bread poultice, every night, until it be quite 
healed. 

19. What are the causes of a rupture of the navel? 
What ought to be done? Can it be cured? 

(1.) A rupture of the navel is sometimes occasioned 
by a meddlesome nurse. She is very anxious to cause 
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the navel-string to separate from the infant’s body, more 
especially when it is longer in coming away than usual, 
She, therefore, before it is in a fit state to drop off, forces 
it away. (2.) The rupture, at another time, is occa 
sioned by the child incessantly erying. A mother, then, 
should always bear in mind that arupture of the navel 
is often caused by much crying, and that it occasions 
much erying; indeed, it is a frequent cause of incessant 
erying. <A child, therefore, who, without any assigna- 
ble cause, is constantly crying, should have his navel 
carefully examined 

A rupture of the navel ought always to be treated 
early—the carilier the better. Ruptures of the navel 
can only be cured in infaney and in childhood. If it 
be allowed to run on until adult age, a cure is impos- 
sible. Palliative means can then only be adopted. 

The best treatment is a Burgundy pitch plaster, 
spread on a soft piece of wash-leather about the size 
of the top of a tumbler, with a properly adjusted pad 
(made from the plaster) fastened on the center of the 
plaster, which will effectually keep up the rupture, and 
in a few weeks will cure it. It will be necessary, from 
time to time, to renew the plaster until the cure be 
effected. These plasters will be found both more effi- 
eacious and pleasant than cither a truss or an clastic 
bandage; which latter appliances sometimes gall, and 
do more harm than they do good. 

20. Ifa child has a groin rupture (an inguinal rup- 
ture), can that also be cured ? 

Certainly, if, soon after birth, it be properly attended 
to. Consult a medical man, and he will supply you 
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with a well-fitting truss, which will eventually cure 
him. If the truss be properly made (under the direc- 
tion of an experienced surgeor) by a skillful surgical- 
instrument maker, a beautiful, nicely-fitting truss will 
be supplied, which will take the proper and exact 
curve of the lower part of the infant’s belly, and will 
thus keep on without using any under-strap whatever 
---- great desideratum, as these under-straps are so 
constantly wetted and soiled as to endanger the pa- 
tient constantly catching cold. But if this under-strap 
is to be superseded, the truss must be made exactly to 
fit the child—to fit him like a ribbon; which is a diffi- 
cult thing to accomplish, unless it be fashioned by a 
skillful workman. It is only lately that these trusses 
have been made without under-straps. Formerly the 
under-straps were indispensable necessaries. 

These groin ruptures require great attention and su- 
pervision, as the rupture (the bowel) must, before put- 
ting on the truss, be cautiously and thoroughly returned 
into the belly; and much care should be used to prevent 
the chafing and galling of the tender skin of the babe, 
which an ill-fitting truss would be sure to occasion. 
But if care and skill be bestowed on the case, a perfect 
cure might in due time be insured. The truss must 
not be discontinued until a perfect cure be effected. 

Let me strongly urge you to see that my advice is 
carried out to the very letter, as a groin rupture can 
only be cured in infancy and in childhood. If it be 
allowed to run on, unattended to, until adult age, he 
will be obliged to wear a truss all his life, which would 
be a great annoyance and a perpetual irritation to him 
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CLOTHING. 


21. Is it necessary to have a flannel cap in readt- 
ness to put on as soon as a babe is born? 

Sir Charles Locock considers that a flannel cap is 
not necessary, and asserts that all his best nurses have 
long discarded flannel caps. Sir Charles states that 
since the discontinuance of flannel caps infants have 
not been more liable to inflammation of the eyes. 

Such authority is, in my opinion, conclusive. My 
advice, therefore, to you is, by all means discontinue 
the use of flannel caps. 

22. What kind of belly-band do you recommend—a 
flannel or a calico one? 

I prefer flannel, for two reasons—first, on account 
of its keeping the child’s bowels comfortably warm ; 
and, secondly, because of its not chilling him (and 
thus endangering cold, etc.) when he wets himself. 
The belly-band ought to be moderately but not tightly 
applied, as, if tightly applied, it would interfere with 
the necessary movement of the bowels. 

23. When should the belly-band be discontinued ? 

When the child is two or three months old. The 
best way of leaving it off is to tear a strip off daily for 
a few mornings, and then to leave it off altogether. 
“Nurses who take charge of an infant when the 
monthly nurse leaves are frequently in the habit of at 
once leaving off the belly-band, which often leads to 
ruptures when the child cries or strains. It is far 
wiser to retain it too long than too short a time; and 
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when a child catches hooping-cough while still very 
young, it is safer to resume the belly-band.”* 

24. Have you any remarks to make on the clothing 
of an infant ? 

A baby’s clothing ought to be light, warm, loose, and 
free from pins. (1.) Ié should be light, without being 
too airy. Many infants’ clothes are both too long and 
tuo cumbersome. It is really painful to see how some 
poor little babies are weighed down with a weight of 
clothes. They may be said to “bear the burden,” and 
that a heavy one, from the very commencement of 
their lives!) How absurd, too, the practice of making 
chem wear long clothes. Clothes to cover a child’s 
feet, and even a little beyond, may be desirable; but 
for clothes, when the infant is carried about, to reach 
to the ground, is foolish and cruel in the extreme. I 
have seen a delicate baby almost ready to faint under 
the infliction. (2.) It should be warm, without being 
too warm. The parts that ought to be kept warm are 
the chest, the bowels, and the feet. If the infant be 
delicate, especially if he be subject to inflammation of 
the lungs, he ought to wear a fine flannel, instead of 
his usual shirts, which should be changed as fre- 
quently. (3.) Zhe dress should be loose, so as to pre- 
vent any pressure upon the blood-vessels, which would 
otherwise impede the circulation, and thus hinder a 
proper development of the parts. It ought to be loose 
about the chest and waist, so that the lungs and the 
heart may have free play. It should be loose about 


* Communicated by Sir Charles Locock to the Author. 
3* 
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the stomach, so that digestion may not be impeded; 
it ought to be loose about the bowels, in order that the 
spiral motion of the intestines may not be interfered 
with ; hence the importance of putting on a belly-band 
moderately slack; it should be loose about the sleeves, 
so that the blood may course, without let or hindrance, 
through the arteries and veins; it ought to be loose, 
then, everywhere, for nature delights in freedom from 
restraint, and will resent, sooner or later, any inter- 
ference. Oh that a mother would take common sense, 
and not custom, as her guide! (4.) As few pins 
should be used in the dressing of a baby as possible. 
Inattention to this advice has caused many a little 
sufferer to be thrown into convulsions. 

The generality of mothers use no pins in the dressing 
of their children; they tack with a needle and thread 
every part that requires fastening. They do not even 
use pins to fasten the baby’s napkins. They make the 
diapers with loops and tapes, and thus altogether super- 
sede the use of pins in the dressing of an infant. The 
plan is a good one, takes very little extra time, and 
deserves to be universally adopted. If pins be used 
for the napkins, they ought to be the Patent Safety 
Pins. 

25. Is there any necessity for a nurse being partic- 
ular in airing an infant's clothes before they are put 
on? If she were less particular, would it not make 
him more hardy ? 

A nurse cannot be too particular on this head. <A 
baby’s clothes ought to be well aired the day before 
they are put on, as they should not be put on warm 
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from the fire. It is well, where it can be done, to let 
him have clean clothes daily. Where this cannot be 
afforded, the clothes, as soon as they are taken off at 
night, ought to be well aired, so as to free them from 
the perspiration, and that they may be ready to put on 
the following morning. It is truly nonsensical to en- 
deavor to harden a child, or any one else, by putting 
on damp clothes ! 

26. What is your opinion of caps for an infant ? 

The head ought to be kept cool; caps, therefore, are 
unnecessary. If caps be used at all, they should only 
be worn for the first month in summer, or for the first 
two or three months in winter. Ifa babe take to caps, 
it requires care in leaving them off, or he will catch 
cold. When you are about discontinuing them, put a 
thinner and a thinner one on, every time they are 
changed, until you leave them off altogether. 

But remember, my opinion is, that a child is better 
without caps; they only heat his head, cause undue 
perspiration, and thus make him more liable to catch 
cold. 

If a babe does not wear a cap in the day, it is not 
at all necessary that he should wear one at night. He 
will sleep more comfortably without one, and it will be 
better for his health. Moreover, night-caps injure both 
the thickness and the beauty of the hair. 

27. Have you any remarks to make on the clothing 
of an infant, when, in the winter time, he is sent out 
for eaercise ? 

Be sure that he is well wrapped up. He ought to 
have under his cloak a knitted worsted spencer, which 
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should button behind; and if the weather be very cold, 
a shawl over all; and, provided it be dry above, and 
the wind be not in the east or in the northeast, he may 
then brave the weather. He will then come from his 
walk refreshed and strengthened, for cold air is an in- 
vigorating tonic. In a subsequent conversation I will 
indicate the proper age at which a child should be first 
sent out to take exercise in the open air. 

98. Af what age ought an infant ‘to be shortened?” 

This, of course, will depend upon the season. In 
the summer, the right time “for shortening a babe,” 
as it is called, is at the end of two months; in the 
winter, at the end of three months. But if the right 
time for “shortening” a child should happen to be in 
the spring, let it be deferred until the end of May. The 
English springs are very trying and treacherous; and 
sometimes, in April, the weather is almost as cold, and 
the wind as biting, as in winter. It is treacherous, for 
the sun is hot, and the wind, which is at this time of 
the year frequently easterly, is keen and cutting. I 
should far prefer ‘‘to shorten” a child in the winter 
than in the early spring. 


DIET. 


29. Are you an advocale for putting a baby to the 
breast soon after birth, or for waiting, as many do, until 
the third day? 

The infant ought to be put to the breast soon after 
birth ; the interest, both of the mother and of the child, 
tlemands it. It will be advisable to wait three or fou 
Lours, that the mother may recover from her fatigue; 
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and then the babe must be put to the breast. If this 
be done, he will generally take the nipple with avidity. 

It might be said that at so early a period there is 
no milk in the breast; but such is not usually the case. 
There generally is a little from the very beginning; 
which acts on the baby’s bowels like a dose of purga- 
tive medicine, and appears to be intended by nature to 
cleanse the system. But, provided there be no milk at 
first, the very act of sucking not only gives the child a 
notion, but, at the same time, causes a draught (as it 
is usually called) in the breast, and enables the milk 
to flow easily. 

Of course, if there be no milk in the breast—the babe 
having been applied once or twice to determine the fact 
—then you must wait for a few hours before applying 
him again to the nipple, that is to say, until the milk 
be secreted. 

An infant who, for twe or three days, is kept froin 
the breast, and who is fed upon gruel, generally be 
comes feeble, and frequently, at the end of that time, 
will not take the nipple at all. Besides, there is a thick 
cream (similar to the biestings of a cow), which, if not 
drawn out by the child, may cause inflammation and 
gathering of the bosom, and, consequently, great suf- 
fering to the mother. Moreover, placing him early to 
the breast moderates the severity of the mother’s after- 
pains, and lessens the risk of her flooding. A new- 
born babe must not have gruel given to him, as it dis- 
orders the bowels, causes a disinclination to suck, and 
thus makes him feeble. 

30. If an infant show any disinclination to suc. or 

CG 
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tf he appear unable to apply his tongue to the nipple, 
what ought to be done? 

Immediately call the attention of the medical man to 
the fact, in order that he may ascertain whether he be 
tongue-tied. If he be, the simple operation of dividing 
the bridle of the tongue will remedy the defect, and 
will cause him to take the nipple with ease and com- 
fort. 

81. Provided there be no milk at First, what ought 
then to be done ? 

Wait with patience: the child (if the mother has no 
milk) will not, for at least twelve hours, require arti- 
ficial food. In the generality of instances, then, arti- 
ficial food is not at all necessary; but if it should be 
needed, one-third of new milk and two-thirds of warm 
water, slightly sweetened with loaf-sugar (or with 
brown sugar, if the babe’s bowels have not been 
opened), should be given, in small quantities at a time, 
every four hours, until the milk be secreted, and then 
it must be discontinued. 'The infant ought to be put 
to the nipple every four hours, but not oftener, until he 
be able to find nourishment. 

If, after the application of the child for a few times, 
he is anable to find nourishment, then it will be neces- 
sary to wait until the milk be secreted. As soon as it 
is secreted, he must be applied, with great regularity, 
alternately to each breast. 

I say alternately to each breast. This ts most im: 
portant advice. Sometimes a child, for some inexpli- 
cable reason, prefers one breast to the other, and the 
mother, to save a little contention, concedes the point, 
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and allows him to have his own way. And what is 
frequently the consequence ?—a gathered breast ! 

We frequently hear of a babe having no notion of 
sucking. This “no notion” may generally be traced. 
to bad management, to stuffing him with food, and thus 
giving him a disinclination to take the nipple at all. 

32. How often should a mother suckle her infant? 

A mother generally suckles her baby too often, hav- 
ing him almost constantly at the breast. This practice 
is injurious both to parent and to child. The stomach 
requires repose as much as any other part of the body; 
and how can it have it if it be constantly loaded with 
breast-milk? For the first month, he ought to be 
suckled about every hour and a half; for the second 
month, every two hours,—gradually increasing, as he 
becomes older, the distance of time between, until at 
length he has it about every four hours. 

If a baby were suckled at stated periods, he would 
only look for the bosom at those times, and be satisfied. 
A mother is frequently in the habit of giving the child 
the breast every time he cries, regardless of the cause. 
The cause too frequently is, that he has been too often 
suckled—his stomach has been overloaded; the little 
fellow is constantly in pain, and he gives utterance to 
it by cries. How absurd is sucha practice! We may 
as well endeavor to put out a fire by feeding it with 
fuel. An infant ought to be accustomed to regularity 
in every thing——in times for suckling, for sleeping, ete. 
No children thrive so well as those who are thus early 
taught. 

33. Where the mother is MODERATELY strong, do you 
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adwise that the infant should have any other food than 
the breast ? 

Artificial food must not, for the first three or four 
months, be given, if the parent be moderately strong ; 
of course, if she be feeble, a little food will be necessary. 
Many delicate women enjoy better health while suck- — 
ling than at any other period of their lives. 

34. What food is the best substitute for a mother’s 
milk ? 

The food that suits one infant will not agree with 
another. (1.) The one that I have found the most 
generally useful, is made as follows: Boil the crumb 
of bread for two hours in water, taking particular care 
that it does not burn; then add only a Jittle Jump-sugar 
(or brown sugar, if the bowels be costive), to make it 
palatable. When he is five or six months old, mix a 
little new milk—the milk of oNz cow—with it, gradu- 
ally, as he becomes older, increasing the quantity until 
it be nearly all milk, there being only enough water to 
boil the bread; the milk should be poured boiling hot 
on the bread. Sometimes the two milks—the mother’s 
and the cow’s milk—do not agree; when such is the 
case, let the milk be left out, both in this and in the 
foods following, and let the food be made with water 
instead of with milk and water. In other respects, 
until the child is weaned, let it be made as above 
directed; when he is weaned, good fresh cow’s milk 
MUST, as previously recommended, be used. (2.) Or, 
cut thin slices of bread into a basin, cover the bread 
with cold water, place it in an oven for two hours to 
bake; take it out, beat the bread up with a fork, and 
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then slightly sweeten it. This is an excellent food. 
(3.) If the above should not agree with the infant 
(although, if properly made, they almost invariably do), 
“‘tous-les-mois”* may be given. (4.) Or, Robb’s Bis- 
cuit, as it is “among the best bread compounds made 
out of wheat-flour, and is almust always readily di- 
gested.”— Routh. 

(5.) Another good food is the following: Take 
about a pound of flour, put it in a cloth, tie it up 
tightly, place it in a saucepanful of water, and let it 
boil for four or five hours; then take it out, peel off the 
outer rind, and the inside will be found quite dry, which 
grate. (6.) Another way of preparing an infant's food, 
is to bake flour—biscuit flour—in a slow oven, until it 
be of a light fawn color. (7.) An excellent food for a 
baby, is baked crumbs of bread. The manner of pre- 
paring it is as follows: Crumb some bread on a plate; 
put it a little distance from the fire to dry. When dry, 
rub the crumbs in a mortar, and reduce them to a fine 
powder; then pass them through asieve. Having done 
which, put the crumbs of bread into a slow oven, and let 
them bake until they be of a light fawn color. A small 
quantity either of the boiled, or of the baked flour, or 
of the baked crumb of bread, ought to be made into 
food in the same way as gruel is made, and should then 


* “ Tous-les-mois”’ is the starch obtained from the tuberous 
roots of various species of canna; and is imported from the 
West Indies. It is very similar to arrow-root. I suppose it 
is called ‘ tous-les-mois,”’ as it is good to be eaten all the year 
round. 
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be slightly sweetened, according to the state of the 
bowels, either with lump or with brown sugar. 

(8.) Baked flour sometimes produces constipation; 
when such is the case, Mr. Appleton of Budleigh Salter- 
ton, Devon, wisely recommends a mixture of baked 
flour and prepared oatmeal,* in the proportion of two of 
the former and one of the latter. He says: “To 
avoid the constipating effects, I have always had mixed, 
before baking, one part of prepared oatmeal with two 
parts of flour; this compound I have found both nour- 
ishing, and regulating to the bowels. One table-spoon- 
ful of it, mixed with a quarter of a pint of milk, or milk 
and water, when well boiled, flavored, and sweetened 
with white sugar, produces a thick, nourishing, and 
delicious food for infants or invalids.” He goes on to 
remark: ‘I know of no food, after repeated trials, that 
tan be so strongly recommended by the profession to 
all mothers in the rearing of their infants, without or 
with the aid of the breast, at the same time relieving 
them of much draining and dragging while nursing 
with an insufficiency of milk, as baked flour and oat- 
meal.’”’+ 

(9.) A ninth food may be made with “Farinaceous 
Food for Infants, prepared by Hards of Dartford.” If 
Hards’ F'arinaceous Food produces costiveness—as it 
sometimes does—let it be mixed either with equal parts 
or with one-third of Robertson’s Patent Groats. The 


* If there is any difficulty in obtaining prepared oatmeal, 
Robertson’s Patent Groats will answer equally as well. 
} British Medical Journal, Dec. 18, 1858. 
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mixture of the two together makes a splendid food for 
a baby. (10.) A tenth, and an exceilent one, may be 
made with rusks, boiled for an hour in water, which 
ought then to be well beaten up by means of a fork, 
and slightly sweetened with lump sugar. Great care 
should be taken to select good rusks, as few articles 
vary so much in quality. (11.) An eleventh is—the 
top crust of a baker’s loaf, boiled for an hour in water, 
and then moderately sweetened with lump sugar. If, 
at any time, the child’s bowels should be costive, raw 
must be substituted for Jump sugar. (12.) Another 
capital food for an infant, is that made by “Lemann’s 
Biscuit Powder. (13.) Or, Brown and Polson’s Patent 
Corn Flour will be found suitable. The Queen’s cook, 
in his recent valuable work,* gives the following form- 
ulx for making it: ‘To one dessert-spoonful of Brown 
& Polson, mixed wilh a wineglassful of cold water, add 
half a pint of boiling water; stir over the fire for five 
minutes; sweeten lightly, and feed the baby; but if the 
infant is being brought up by the hand, this food should 
then be mixed with milk—not otherwise.” 

(14.) The following is a good and nourishing fooc 
for a baby: Soak, for an hour, some bzst rice in cold 
water; strain, and add fresh water to the rice; then let 
it simmer till it will pulp through a sieve; put the pulp 
and the water in a saucepan, with a lump or two of 
sugar, and again let it simmer for a quarter of an hour ; 
a portion of this should be mixed with one-third of fresh 
milk. so as to make it of the consistence of good cream. 
ad final king ee ee See ee 


* The Cook’s Guide. By C. E. Francatelli. 
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When the baby is five or six months old, new milk 
should be added to any of the above articles of food, in 
a similar way to that recommended for boiled bread. 

(15.) For a delicate infant, lentil powder, better 
known as Du Barry’s “ Revalenta Arabica,” is invalu- 
able. It ought to be made into food, with new milk, 
in the same way that arrow-root is made, and should 
be moderately sweetened with loaf sugar. Whatever 
food is selected ought to be given by means of a nurs- 
ing-bottle. 

If a child’s bowels be relaxed and weak, or if the 
motions be offensive, the milk must be boiled. The fol- 
lowing (16.) is a good food when an infant’s bowels 
are weak and relaxed: ‘Into five large spoonfuls of 
the purest water rub smooth one dessert-spoonful of 
fine flour. Set over the fire five spoonfuls of new milk, 
and put two bits of sugar into it; the moment it boils, 
pour it into the flour and water, and stir it over a slow 
fire twenty minutes.” 

Where there is much emaciation, I have found (17.) 
genuine arrow-root a very valuable article of food for 
an infant, as it contains a great deal of starch, which 
starch helps to ‘orm fat and to evolve caloric (heat)— 
both of which a poor, emaciated, chilly child stands so 
much in need of. It must be made with good fresh 
milk, and ought to be slightly sweetened with loaf 
sugar; a small pinch of table salt should be added to it. 

I have given you a large and well-tried infant’s 
dietary to choose from, as it is sometimes difficult to fix 
on one that will suit; but remember, if you find one of 
the above to agree, keep to it, as a baby requires a 
simplicity in food-—a child a greater variety. 
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Let me, in this place, insist upon the necessity of 
great care and attention being observed in the prepara- 
tion of any of the above articles of diet. A babe’s 
stomach is very delicate, and will revolt at either ill- 
made, or lumpy, or burnt food. Great care ought to 
be observed as to the cleanliness of the cooking uten 
sils. The above directions require the strict super. 
vision of the mother. 

Broths have been recommended, but, for my own 
part, I think that, for a young infant, they are objec- 
tionable; they are apt to turn acid on the stomach, and 
to cause flatulence and sickness; they sometimes dis- 
order the bowels and induce griping and purging. 

Whatever artificial food is used ought to be given by 
means of a bottle, not only as it is a more natural way 
than any other of fecding a baby, as it causes him to 
suck as though he were drawing it from the mother’s 
breast, but as the act of sucking causes the salivary 
glands to press out their contents, which materially 
assists digestion. Moreover, it seems to satisfy and 
comfort him more than it otherwise would do. 

The food ought to be of the consistence of good 
cream, and should be made fresh and fresh. It ought 
to be given milk-warm. Attention must be paid to the 
cleanliness of the vessel, and care should be taken that 
the milk be that of oNE cow,* and that it be new and 


* I consider it to be of immense importance to the infant, 
that the milk be had from onEcow. A writer in the Medical 
Times and Gazette, speaking on this subject, makes the follow- 
ing sensible remarks: ‘‘I do not know if a practice common 
among French ladies, when they do not nurse, has obtained 
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of good quality; for if not, it will turn acid and sour, 
and disorder the stomach, and will thus cause either 
flatulence or looseness of the bowels, or perhaps con- 
vulsions. 

The only way to be sure of having it from one cow, 
is (if you have not a cow of your own) to have the 
milk from a respectable cow-keeper, and to have it 
brought to your house in a can of your own (the Lon- 
don milk-cans being the best for the purpose). The 
better plan is to have two cans, and to have the milk 
fresh and fresh every night and morning. The cans, 
after each time of using, ought to be scalded out; and, 
once a week, the can should be filled with cold water, 
and the water should be allowed to remain in it until 
the can be again required. 

Very little sugar should be used in the feod, as much 
sugar weakens the digestion. A small pinch of table 
salt ought to be added to whatever food is given, as 
“the best savor is salt.” Salt is most wholesome—it 
strengthens and assists digestion, prevents the forma- 


the attention among ourselves which it seems to me to de- 
serve. When the infant is to be fed with cow milk, that from 
various cows is submitted to examination by the medical man, 
and if possible, tried on some child, and when the milk of any 
cow has been chosen, no other milk is ever suffered to enter 
the child’s lips, for a French lady would as soon offer to her 
infant’s mouth the breasts of half-a-dozen wet-nurses in the 
day, as mix together the milk of various cows, which must 
differ even as the animals themselves, in its constituent quali- 
ties. Great attention isalso paid to the pasture, or other food 
of the cow thus appropriated.’’—December 29, 1860. 
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tion of worms, and, in small quantities, may with ad. 
vantage be given (if artificial food be used) to the 
youngest baby. 

35. Where it is found to be absolutely necessary to 
give an infant artificial food WHILE SUCKLING, how 
often ought he to be fed 2 

Not oftener than twice during the twenty-four hours, 
and then only in small quantities at a time, as the 
stomach requires rest, and at the same time can man- 
age to digest a little food better than it can a great 
deal. 

Let me again urge upon you the importance, if it be 
at all practicable, of keeping the child entirely to the 
breast for the first three or four months of his existence. 
Remember there is no real substitute for a mother’s 
milk; there is no food so well adapted to his stomach; 
there is no diet equal to it in developing muscle, in 
making bone, or in producing that beautiful plump 
rounded contour of the limbs; there is nothing like a 
mother’s milk alone in making a child contented and 
happy, in laying the foundation of a healthy constitu- 
tion, in preparing the body for a long life, in giving 
bim tone to resist disease, or in causing him to cut his 
teeth easily and well; in short, the mother’s milk ds 
the greatest temporal blessing an infant can possess. 

As a general rule, therefore, when the child and the 
mother are tolerably strong, he is better without artifi- 
etal food until he has attained the age of three or four 
months; then, it will usually be necessary to feed him 
twice a day, so as gradually to prepare him to be 
veaned (if possible) at the end of nine months. The 
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food mentioned in the foregoing conversation will be 
the best for him, commencing without the cow’s milk, 
but gradually adding it, as less mother’s milk and more 
artificial food be given. 

36. When the mother is not able to suckle her infant 
herself, what ought to be done ? 

It must first be ascertained, beyond all doubt, that a 
mother is not able to suckle her own child. Many 
delicate ladies do suckle their infants with advantage, 
not only to their offspring, but to themselves. ‘I will 
maintain,” says Steele, ‘that the mother grows stronger 
by it, and will have her health better than she would 
have otherwise. She will find it the greatest cure and 
preservative for the vapors [nervousness] and future 
miscarriages, much beyond any other remedy whatso- 
ever. Her children will be like giants, whereas other- 
wise they are but living shadows, and like unripe fruit ; 
and certainly if a woman is strong enough to bring 
forth a child, she is beyond all doubt strong enough to 
nurse it afterward.” 

Many mothers are never so well as when they are 
nursing; besides, suckling prevents a lady from be- 
coming pregnant so frequently as she otherwise would. 
This, if she be delicate, is an important consideration, 
and more especially if she be subject to miscarry. The 
effects of a miscarriage are far more weakening thar 
those of suckling. 

A hireling, let her be ever so well inclined, can never 
have the affection and unceasing assiduity of a mother, 
and, therefore, cannot perform the duties of suckling 
with equal advantage to the baby. 
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The number of children who die under five years of 
age is enormous—many of them from the want of the 
mother’s milk. There is a regular ‘parental baby, 
slaughter”—‘‘a massacre of the innocents” —con. 
stantly going on in England, in consequence of infants 
being thus deprived of their proper nutriment and just 
dues! The mortality from this cause is frightful, chiefly 
occurring among rich people who are either too grand, 
or, from luxury, too delicate, to perform such duties: 
poor married women, as a rule, nurse their own chil- 
dren, and, in consequence, reap their reward. 

If it be ascertained, past all doubt, that a mother 
cannot suckle her child, then, if the circumstances of 
the parents will allow—and they ought to strain a 
point to accomplish it—a healthy wet-nurse should be 
procured, as, of course, the food which nature has sup- 
plied is far, very far superior to any invented by art. 

Never bring up a baby, then, if you can possibly 
avoid it, on artificial food. Remember, as I proved 
in a former conversation, there is in early infancy no 
real substitute for either a mother’s or a wet-nurse’s 
milk. It is impossible to imitate the admirable and 
subtle chemistry of nature. The law of nature is, that 
a baby, for the first few months of his existence, shall 
be brought up by the breast; and nature’s law cannot 
be broken with impunity.* It will be imperatively 
necessary, then— 


* For further reasons why artificial food is not desirable at 
an early period of infancy, see answer to 35th question, p. 43. 
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“To give to nature what is nature’s due.’’* 


Again, in case of a severe illness occurring dur g the 
first nine months of a child’s life, what a comfort either 
the mother’s or the wet-nurse’s milk is to him! it often 
determines whether he shall live or die. 

But if a wet-nurse cannot fill the place of a mother, 
then, asses’ milk will be found the best substitute, as 
it approaches nearer, in composition, than any other 
animal’s, to human milk; but it is both difficult and 
expensive to obtain. The next best substitute is goats’ 
milk. Either the one or the other ought to be milked 
fresh and fresh, as it is wanted, and should be given 
by means of a feeding-bottle. 

Asses’ milk is more suitable for delicate infants, and 
goats’ milk for those who are strong. 

If neither asses’ milk nor goats’ milk can be pro- 
cured, then the following from the very comniencement 
should be given: 


New milk, the produce of one healthy cow, 

Warm water, of each, equal parts; 

Table salt,f a few grains; 

Lump sugar, a sufficient quantity to slightly sweeten it. 


The milk itself ought not to be heated over the fire,t 


* The Nurse,a Poem. Translated from the Italian of Luigi 
Tansillo. By William Roscoe. 

+ Liebig, the great chemist, asserts that a small quantity of 
table salt to the food is essential to the health of children. 

{It now and then happens that if the milk be not boiled, 
the raotions of an infant are offensive; when such is the case 
let the milk be boiled, but not otherwise. 
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but shoul, as above directed, be warmed by the Ver; 
it must, morning and evening, be had fresh and fresh. 
The milk and water should be of the same temperature 
as the mother’s milk, that is to say, at about ninety to 
ninety-five degrees Fahrenheit. It ought to be given 
by means of a feeding-bottle, and care must be taken 
to scald the bottle out twice a day, for if attention be 
not paid to this point the delicate stomach of an infant 
is soon disordered. As he grows older the silk should 
be gradually increased, and the water decreased, until 
nearly all milk be given. 

There will, in many cases, be quite sufficient nourisb- 
ment in the above; I have known some robust infants 
brought up on it alone. But if it should not agree with 
the child, or if there should not be sufficient nourish- 
ment in it, then the food recommended in answer to 
No. 34 question ought to be given, with this only dif- 
ference—a little new milk must from the beginning he 
added, and should be gradually increased, until nearly 
all milk be used. 

The milk, as a general rule, ought to be wnborled ; 
but if it purge violently, or if it cause offensive mo- 
tions—which it sometimes does—then it must be boiled. 
The moment the milk boils up it should be taken off 
the fire. 

Food ought, for the first month, to be given about 
every two hours; for the second month, about every 
three hours; lengthening the space of time as the baby 
advances in age. A mother must be careful not to 
over-feed a child, as over-feeding is a prolific source of 
disease. ede _- sed? 
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Let it be thoroughly understood, and let there be 
no mistake about it, that a babe, during the first nine 
months of his life, Must have—it is absolutely necessary 
for his very existence—milk of some kind, as the staple 
and principal article of his diet, either mother’s, or wet- 
nurse’s, or asses’, or goat’s, or cow’s own milk. 

37. How would you choose a wet-nurse ? 

1 would inquire particularly into the state of her 
health; whether she be of ‘a healthy family, of a con- 
sumptive habit, or if she or any of her family have 
labored under ‘‘king’s-evil;” ascertaining if there be 
any seams or swellings about her neck; any eruptions 
or blotches upon her skin; if she has a plentiful breast 
of milk, and if it be of good quality* (which may 
readily be ascertained by milking a little into a glass) ; 
if she has good nipples, sufficiently long for the baby 
to hold; that they be not sore ; and if her own child be 
of the same or nearly of the same age as the one you 
wish her to nurse. Ascertain whether she menstruates 
during suckling; if she does, the milk is not so good 
and nourishing, and you had better decline taking her. f 
Assure yourself that her own babe is strong and 


* “Tt should be thin, and of a bluish-white color, sweet 
to the taste, and when allowed to stand should throw up a 
considerable quantity of cream.’’—Maunsell and Evenson on 
the Diseases of Children. 

+ Sir Charles Locock considers that a woman who menstru- 
ates during actation is objectionable as a wet-nurse, and ‘that 
as a mother with her first child is more liable to that objec- 
tion, that a second or third child’s mother is more eligible 
than a first.”’"—Letter to the Author. 
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healthy, and that he is free from a sore mouth and from 
a ‘“‘breaking-out” of the skin. Indeed, if it be possible 
to procure such a wet-nurse, she ought to be from the 
country, of ruddy complexion, of clear skin, and of be- 
tween twenty and five and twenty years of age, as the 
milk will then be fresh, pure, and nourishing. 

I consider it to be of great importance that the in- 
fant of the wet-nurse should be, as nearly as possible, 
of the same age as your own, as the milk varies in 
quality according to the age of the child. For instance, 
during the commencement of suckling, the milk is thick 
and creamy, similar to the biestings of a cow, which, 
if given to a babe of a few months old, would cause de- 
rangement of the stomach and bowels. After the first 
few days, the appearance of the milk changes; it be- 
comes of a bluish-white color, and contains less nour- 
ishment. The milk gradually becomes more and more 
nourishing as the infant becomes older and requires 
more support. 

In selecting a wet-nurse for a very small and feeble 
babe, you must carefully ascertain that the nipples of 
the wet-nurse are good and soft, and yet not very large: 
if they be very large, the child’s mouth being very small, 
he may not be able to hold them. You must note, too, 
whether the milk flows readily from the nipple into the 
child’s mouth; if it does not, he may not have strength 
to draw it, and he would soon die of starvation. The 
only way of ascertaining whether the infant actually 
draws the milk from the nipple, can be done by ex- 
amining the mouth of the child immediately after his 
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taking the breast, and seeing for yourself whether there 
be actually milk in his mouth. 

Very feeble new-born babes sometimes cannot take 
the bosom, be the nipples and the breasts ever so good. 
In such a case, cow’s milk and water, sugar and salt, 
as recommended at page 46, must be given in small 
quantities at a time—from two to four tea-spoonfuls— 
but frequently; if the child be awake, every hour or 
every half hour, both night and day, until be be able 
to take the breast. If, then, a puny, feeble babe is only 
able to take but little at a time, and that little by tea- 
spoonfuls, he must have little and often, in order that 
“many a little might make a mickle.” 

I have known many puny, delicate children who had 
not strength to hold the nipple in their mouths, but 
who could take milk and water (as above recommended) 
by tea-spoonfuls only at a time, with steady persever- 
ance. and giving it every half hour or hour (according 
to the quantity swallowed), at length be able to take 
the breast, and eventually become strong and hearty 
children ; but such cases require unwearied watching, 
perseverance, and care. Bear in mind, then, that the 
smaller the quantity of the milk and water given at a 
time, the oftener must it be administered, as, of course, 
the babe must have a certain quantity of food to sustain 
life. 

38. What ought to be the diet either of a wet-nurse, 
or of amother who is suckling ? 

It is a common practice to cram a wet-nurse with 
food, and to give her strong ale to drink, to muke good 
nourishment and plentiful milk! This practice is ab- 
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surd; for it either, by making the nurse feverish, makes 
the milk more sparing than usual, or it causes the milk 
to be gross and unwholesome. On the other hand, we 
must not run into an opposite extreme. The mother, 
or the wet-nurse, by using those means most conducive 
to her own health, will best advance the interest of her 
little charge. 

A wet-nurse ought to live somewhat in the following 
way: Let her for breakfast have black tea, with one or 
two slices of cold meat, if her appetite demand it, but 
not otherwise. It is customary for a wet-nurse to 
make a hearty luncheon; of this I do not approve. If 
she feel either faint or low at eleven o’clock, let her 
have either a tumbler of porter, or of mild fresh ale, 
with a piece of dry toast soaked in it. She ought not 
to dine later than half past one or two o’clock; she 
should eat, for dinner, either mutton or beef, with either 
mealy potatoes, or asparagus, or French beans, or 
secale, or turnips, or brocoli, or cauliflower, and stale 
bread. Rich pastry, soups, gravies, high-seasoned 
dishes, salted meats, greens, and cabbage must one and 
all be carefully avoided, as they only tend to disorder 
the stomach, and thus to deteriorate the milk. 

It is a common remark, that *‘a mother who is suck- 
ling may eat anything.” I do not agree with this 
opinion. Can impure or improper food make pure 
and proper milk, or can impure or improper milk make 
good bleod for an infant, and thus good health? 

The wet-nurse ought to take with her dinner a mode- 
rate quantity of either sound porter, or of mild (but not 
old or strong) ale, Tea should be taken at half-past 
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five or six o’clock; supper at nine, which should con. 
sist either of a slice or two of cold meat, or of cheese if 
she prefer it, with half a pint of porter or of mild ale; 
occasionally, a basin of gruel may with advantage be 
substituted. Hot and late suppers are prejudicial to 
the mother or to the wet-nurse, and, consequently, to 
the child. The wet-nurse ought to be in bed every 
night by ten o’clock. 

It might be said that I have been too minute and 
particular in my rules for a wet-nurse; but when it is 
considered of what importance good milk is to the well- 
doing of an infant, in making him strong and robust, 
not only now, but as he grows up to manhood, I shall, 
I trust, be excused for my prolixity. 

39. Have you any more hints to offer with regard to 
the management of a wet-nurse ? 

A wet-nurse is frequently allowed to remain in bed 
until a late hour in the morning, and during the day 
to continue in the house, as if she were a fixture! How 
is it possible that any one, under such treatment, can 
continue healthy? 

A wet-nurse ought to rise early, and, if the weather 
and season will permit, take a walk, which will give 
her an appetite for breakfast and will make a good 
meal for her little charge. This, of course, cannot, 
during the winter months, be done; but even then, she 
ought, some part of the day, to take every opportunity 
of walking out; indeed, in the summer time she should 
live half the day in the open air. 

She ought strictly to avoid crowded rooms; her mind 
should be kept calm and unruffied, as nothing disor. 
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ders the milk so much as passion and other violent 
emotions of the mind; a fretful temper is very inju- 
rious, on which account you should, in choosing your 
wet-nurse, endeavor to procure one of a mild, calm, and 
‘placid disposition.* 

A wet-nurse ought never to be allowed to dose her 
little charge either with Godfrey’s Cordial, or with 
Dalby’s Carminative, or with Syrup of White Poppies, 
or with medicine of any kind whatever. Let her thor- 
oughly understand this, and let there be no mistake in 
the matter. Do not, for one moment, allow your chil- 
dren’s health to be tampered and trifled with. A baby’s 
health is too precious to be doctored, to be experimented 
upon, and to be ruined by an ignorant person. 

40. Have the goodness to state Le what age a child 
ought to be weaned ? 

This, of course, must depend both upon the strength 
of the child and upon the health of the parent; on an 
average, nine months is the proper time. Ifthe mother 
be delicate it may be found necessary to wean the 
infant at six months; or if he be weak, or laboring 
under any disease, it may be well to continue suckling 

* «The child is poisoned.” 

* Poisoned ! by whom?” 

““By you. You have been fretting.” 

‘Nay, indeed, mother. How can I help fretting?” 

“Don’t tell me, Margaret. A nursing mother has no busi- 
ness to fret. She must turn her mind away from her grief to 
the comfort that lies in her lap. Know you not that the child 
pines if the mother vexes herself?’’— The Cloister and the 
Hearth. By Charles Reade. 
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him for twelve months; but after that time the breast 
will do him more harm than good, and will, moreover, 
injure the mother’s health, and may, if she be so pre- 
disposed, excite consumption. 

41. How would yu recommend a mother to act 
when she weans her child? 

She ought, as the word signifies, do it gradually— 
that is to say, she should, by degrees, give him less 
and less of the breast, and more and more of artificial 
food; at length she must only suckle him at night; 
and lastly, it would be well for the mother either to 
send him away, or to leave him at home, and, for a few 
days, to go away herself. 

A good plan is, for the nurse-maid to have a half. 
pint bottle of new milk—which has been previously 
boiled*—in the bed, so as to give a little to him in lieu 
of the breast. The warmth of the body will keep the 
milk of a proper temperature, and will supersede the 
use of lamps, of candle-frames, and other troublesome 
contrivances. 

42. While a mother is weaning her infant, and after 
she has weaned him, what ought to be his diet ? 

Any one of the foods recommended in answer to 
question 34, page 36. 

43. If a child be suffering severely from “ wind,” 
is there any objection to the addition of a small quan- 


tity either of gin or of peppermint to his food to dis- 
perse it? 


>" 


* The previous boiling of the milk will prevent the warmth 
of the bed turning the milk sour, which it wauld otherwise do 
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It is a murderous practice to add either gin or pep- 
permint of the shops (which is oil of peppermint dis- 
solved in spirits) to his food: Many children have, by 
such a practice, been made puny and delicate, and have 
gradually dropped into an untimely grave. An infant 
who is kept, for the first three or four months, entirely 
to the breast—more especially if the mother be careful 
in her own diet—seldom suffers from “wind ;” those, 
on the contrary, who have much or improper food,* 
suffer severely. 

Care in feeding, then, is the grand preventive of 
“wind ;” but if, notwithstanding all your precautions, 
the child be troubled with flatulence, the remedies rec 
ommended under the head of Flatulence will generally 
answer the purpose. 

44. Have you any remarks to make on sugar for 
sweetening a baby’s food? 

A small quantity of sugar in an infant’s food is req- 
uisite, sugar being nourishing and fattening, afid mak- 
ing cows’ milk to resemble somewhat in its properties 
human milk; but, bear in mind, it must be used spar- 
ingly. Much sugar cloys the stomach, weakens the 
digestion, produces acidity, sour belchings, and wind. 

If a baby’s bowels be either regular or relaxed, lump 
sugar is the best for the purpose of sweetening his food ; 
if his bowels are inclined to be costive, brown sugar 


* For the first three or four months never, if you can possi- 
bly avoid it, give artificial food to an infant who is sucking. 
There is nothing, in the generality of cases, that agrees, for 
the first few mcnths, like the mother’s milk alone 
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ought tu be substituted for lump sugar, as brown skyart 
acts on a young babe as an aperient, and, in the gener- 
ality of cases, is far preferable to physicking him with 
opening medicine. An infant’s bowels, whenever it be 
practicable (and it generally is), ought to be regulated 
by a judicious dietary rather than by physic. 


VACCINATION. 


45. Are you an advocate for vaccination ? 

Certainly. I consider it to be one of the greatest 
blessings ever conferred upon mankind. Small-pox, 
before vaccination was adopted, ravaged the country 
like a plague, and carried off thousands annually; and 
those who did escape with their lives were frequently 
made loathsome and disgusting objects by it. Eveu 
inoculation (which is cutting for the small-pox) was 
attended with danger—more especially to the unpro- 
tected—as it caused the disease to spread like wildfire, 
and thus it carried off immense numbers. 

Vaccination is one and an important cause of our 
increasing population ; small-pox, in olden times, deci- 
mated the country. 

46. But vaccination does not always protect a child 
From small-pox 2? 

I grant you that it does not always protect him, 
neither does inoculation ; but when he is vaccinated, if 
he take the infection, he is seldom pitted, and very 
rarely dies, and the disease assumes a comparstively 
mild form. There are a few, very few fatal cases re- 
corded after vaccination, and these may be considered 
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as only exceptions to the general rule; and, possibly 
some of these may be traced to the arm, when the 
child was vaccinated, not having taken proper effect. 

If children and adults were revaccinated, — say 
every seven years after the first vaccination,—depend 
upon it, even these rare cases would not occur, and in 
a short time small-pox would only be known by name. 

47, Do you consider it, then, the imperative duty of 
a mother in every case to have, after the lapse of every 
seven years, her children revaccinated? 

I decidedly do; it would be an excellent plan for 
every person, once every seven years, to be: revac- 
cinated, and even oftener, if small-pox be rife in the 
neighborhood. Vaccination, however frequently per- 
formed, can never do the slightest harm, and might do 
inestimable good. Small-pox is both a pest and a dis- 
grace, and ought to be constantly fought and battled 
with until it be banished (which it may readily be) the 
kingdom. 

I say that small-pox is a pest; it is worse than the 
plague, for if not kept in subjection it is more general— 
sparing neither young nor old, rich nor poor, and.com- 
mits greater ravages than the plague ever did. Small- 
pox is a disgrace ; it is a disgrace to any civilized land, 
as there is no necessity for its presence: if cow-pox 
were properly and frequently performed, small-pox 
would be unknown. Cow-pox is a weapon to conquer 
gmall-pox, and to drive it ignominiously from the field. 

My firm belief then is, that if every perscn were, 
every seven years, duly and properly vaccinated, small- 
pex might be utterly exterminated; but as long as 
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there are such lax notions on the subject, and such 
gross negligence, the disease will always be rampant, 
for the poison of small-pox never slumbers nor sleeps, 
but requires the utmost diligence to eradicate it. The 
great Dr. Jenner, the discoverer of cow pox as 4% pre- 
ventative of small-pox, strongly advocated the absolute 
necessity of every person being revaccinated once 
every seven years, or even oftener, if there was an 
epidemic of small-pox in the neighborhood. 

48. Are you not likely to catch not only the cow-pox, 
but any other disease that the child has from whom the 
matter is taken? 

The same objection holds good in cutting for small- 
pox (inoculation)—only in a tenfold degree—small-pox 
being such a disgusting complaint. Inoculated small- 
pox frequently produced and left behind inveterate 
“ breakings-out,” scars, cicatrices, and indentations of 
the skin, sore eyes, blindness, loss of eyelashes, scrofula, 
deafness—indeed, a long catalogue of loathsome dis- 
eases. A medical man, of course, will be careful to 
take the cow-pox matter from a healthy child. 

49. Would it not be well to take the matter direct 
from the cow ? 

If a doctor be careful—which, of course, he will be 
—to take the matter from a healthy child, and from a 
well-formed vesicle, I consider it better than taking it 
direct from the cow, for the following reasons: The 
cow-pox lymph, taken direct from the cow, produces 
much more violent symptoms than after it has passed 
through several persons ; indeed, in some cases, it has 
produced effects as severe as cutting for the emall- 
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pox; besides, it has caused, in many cases, violert in 
flammation and even sloughing of the arm. There are 
also several kinds of spurious cow-pox to which the 
cow is subject, and which would be likely to be mis- 
taken for the real lymph. Again, if even the genuine 
matter were not taken from the cow exactly at the 
proper time, it would be deprived of its protecting 
power. 

50. At what age do you recommend an infant to be 
Jirst vaccinated ? 

When he is two months old, as the sooner he is pro- 
tected the better. Moreover, the older he is the greater 
will be the difficulty in making him submit to the ope- 
ration, and in preventing his arm from being rubbed, 
thus endangering the breaking of the vesicles, and 
thereby interfering with its effects. If small-pox be 
prevalent in the neighborhood, he may, with perfect 
safety, be vaccinated at the month’s end; indeed, if the 
small-pox be near at hand, he must be vaccinated, re- 
gardless of his age and regardless of everything else, 
for small-pox spares neither the young nor the old, and 
if a new-born babe should unfortunately catch the dis- 
ease, he will most likely die, as at his tender age he 
would not have strength to battle with such a formid- 
able enemy. ‘A case in the General Lying-in-Hos 
pital, Lambeth, of small-pox occurred in a woman a 
few days after her admission and the birth of her child. 
Her own child was vaccinated when only four days 
old, and al] the other infants in the house, varying from 
une day to a fortnight and more. All took the vac- 
cination; and the woman’s own child, which suckled 
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her and slept with her; and all escaped the small 
pox.”* 

51. Do you consider that the taking of matter from 
a child’s arm weakens the effect of vaccination on the 
system 2 

Certainly not, provided it has taken effect in more. 
than one place. The arm is frequently much inflamed, 
and vaccinating other children from it abates the in- 
flammation, and thus affords relief. J¢ ts always well 
to leave one vesicle undisturbed. 

52. If the infant has any “ breaking-out” upon the 
skin, ought that to be a reason. for deferring the vac- 
cination ? 

It should, as two skin diseases cannot well go on to- 
gether; hence the cow-pox might not take, or, if it did, 
might not have its proper effect in preventing small-pox. 
“It is essential that the vaccine bud or germ have a 
congenial soil, uncontaminated by another poison, which, 
like a weed, might choke its healthy growth.”+ The 
moment the skin be free from the breaking-out, he must 
be vaccinated. A trifling skin affection, like red gum, 
unless it be severe, ought not, at the proper age, to 
prevent vaccination. If small-pox be rife in the neigh- 
borhood, the child must be vaccinated, regardless of 
any ‘‘breaking-out” on the skin. 

53. Does vaccination make a child poorly? 

At about the fifth day after vaccination, and for three 
or four days, he is generally a little feverish; the mouth 
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* Communicated by Sir Charles Locock to the author. 
f Dendy. Lancet, October 25, 1851. 
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is slightly hot, and he delights to have the nipple in 
his mouth. He does not rest so well at night; he is 
rather cross and irritable; and, sometimes, has a slight 
bowel complaint. The arm, about the ninth or tenth 
day, is usually much inflamed—that is to say, it is, for 
an inch or two or more around the vesicles, red, hot, 
and swollen, and continues in this state for a day or 
two, at the end of which time the inflammation grad- 
ually subsides. It might be well to state that the above 
slight symptoms are desirable, as it proves that the 
vaccination has had a proper effect on his system, and 
that, consequently, he is more likely to be thoroughly 
protected from any risk of catching small-pox. 

54. Do you approve, either during or after-vaccina- 
tion, of giving medicine, more especially if he be a 
little feverish ? 

No; as it would be likely to work off some of its 
effects, and thus would rob the cow-pox of its eflicacy 
on the system. I do not like to interfere with vaccina- 
tion in any way whatever (except, at the proper time, 
to take a little matter from the arm), but to allow the 
pock to have full power upon his constitution. 

*Vhat do you give the medicine for? If the matter 
that is put into the arm be healthy, what need is there 
of physic? And if the matter be not of good quality, 
I am quite sure that no physic will make it so! Look, 
therefore, at the case in whatever way vou like, physic 
after vaccination is not necessary ; but, on the contrary, 
hurtful. If the vaccination produce a slight feverish 
attack it will, without the administration of a particle 
of medicine, subside in two or three days. 
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55. Have you any directions to give respecting the 
arm AFYEK vaccination ? 

The only precaution necessary, is to take care that 
the arm be not rubbed; otherwise the vesicles may be 
prematurely broken, and the efficacy of the vaccination 
may be lessened. The sleeve, in vaccination, ought to 
be large and soft, and should noé be tied up. The 
tying up of a sleeve makes it hard, and is much more 
likely to rub the vesicles than if it were put on in the 
usual way. 

56. If the .arm, AFTER vaccination, be much in 
flamed, what ought to be done ? 

Smear frequently, by means of a feather or a camel’s- 
hair brush, a little cream on the inflamed part. This 
simple remedy will afford great relief and comfort. 

57. Have the goodness to describe the proper appear- 
ance, after the falling off of the scab, of the arm? 

It might be well to remark that the scabs ought 
always to be allowed to fall off of themselves. They 
must not, on any account, be picked or meddled with. 
With regard to the proper appearance of the arm after 
the falling off of the scab, “a perfect vaccine scar 
should be of small size, circular, and marked with 
radiations and indentations,’’* 


DENTITION. 


58. At what time does dentition commence ? 
The period at which it commences is uncertain. It 
may, as a rule, be said that a babe begins to cut hia 
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* Dr. George Gregory. 
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teeth at seven months old. Some have cut teeth at 
three months; indeed, there are instances on record of 
infants having been born with teeth. King Richard 
the Third is said to have been an example. Shak- 
speare notices it thus: 


“Yorx.—Marry, they say my uncle grew so fast 
That he could gnaw a crust at two hours old; 
*T was full two years ere I could get a tooth. 
Grandam, this would have been a biting jest.” 
Act 2, se. 5. 


When a babe is born with teeth they generally drop 
out. On the other hand, teething in some children 
does not commence until they are a year and a half or 
two years old, and, in rare cases, not until they are 
three years old. There are cases recorded of adults 
who have never cut any teeth. An instance of the 
kind came under my own observation. 

Dentition has been known to occur in old age. A 
case is recorded by M. Carre, in the Gazelte Médicale 
de Paris (Sept. 15, 1860), of an old lady, aged eighty- 
five, who cut several tecth after attaining that age! 

59. What is the number of the First set of teeth, and 
in what order do they generally appear ? 

The first or temporary set consists of twenty. The 
first set of teeth are usually cut in pairs. ‘I may say 
that nearly invariably the order is—Ist, the lower front 
incisors [cutting-teeth], then the upper front, then the 
upper two lateral incisors, and that not uncommonly a 
double tooth is cut before the two lower laterals; but 
at all events the lower laterals come 7th and Sth, and 
not 5th and 6th, as nearly all books on the subject tes. 
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tify ** Then the first grinders in the lower jaw, after- 
ward the first upper grinders, then the lower corner 
pointed or canine teeth, after which the upper corner 
or eye-teeth, then the second grinders in the lower jaw, 
and lastly, the second grinders of the upper jaw. They 
do not, of course, always appear in this rotation. 
Nothing is more uncertain than the order of teething. 
A child seldom cuts his second grinders until after he 
is two years old. He is usually, from the time they 
first appear, two years in cutting his first set of teeth. 
As a rule, therefore, a child of two years old has six- 
teen, and one of two years and a half old, twenty teeth. 

60. If an infant be either feverish or irritable, or 
otherwise poorly, and if the gums be hot, swollen, and 
tender, are you an advocate for their being lanced ? 

Certainly; by doing so he will, in the generality of 
instances, be almost instantly relieved. 

61. But it has been stated that lancing the gums har- 
dens them? 

This is a mistake—it has a contrary effect. It is a 
well-known fact that a part which has been divided 
gives way much more readily than one which has not 
been cut. Again, the tooth is bound down by a tight 
membrane, which, if not released by lancing, frequently 
brings on convulsions. If the symptoms be urgent, it 
may be necessary from time to time to repeat the lane 
ing. 

It would, of course, be the height of folly to lance 
the gums unless they be hot and swollen, and unless 
the tooth or the-teeth be near at hand. It is not to 
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* Sir Charles Locock, in a Letter to the Author. 
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be considered a panacea for every baby’s ill, although, 
in those cases where the lancing of the gums is indi- 
cated, the beneficial effect is sometimes almost magical. 

62. How ought the lancing of a child’s gums to be 
ner formed ? 

The proper person, of course, to lance his gums is a 
medical man. But, if perchance you should be miles 
away and be out of the reach of one, it would be well 
for you to know how the operation ought to be per- 
formed. Well, then, let him lie on the nurse’s lap upon 
his back, and let the nurse take hold of his hands, in 
order that he may not interfere with the operation. 

Then, if it be the upper gum that requires lancing, 
you ought to go to the head of the child, looking over, 
as it were, and into his mouth, and should steady the 
gum with the index finger of your left hand; then you 
should take hold of the gum-lancet with your right 
hand—holding it as if it were a table-knife at dinner— 
and cut firmly along the inflamed and swollen gum and 
down to the tooth, until the edge of the gum-lancet 
grates on the tooth. ach incision ought to extend 
along the ridge of the gum to about the extent of each 
expected tooth. 

If it be the lower gum that requires lancing, you 
must go to the side of the child, and should steady the 
outside of the jaw with the fingers of the left hand, 
and the gum with the left thumb, and then you should 
perform the operation as before directed 

Although the lancing of the gums, to make it intel- 
ligible to a uon-professional person, requires a long 
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description, it is, in point of fact, a simple affair, is 
soon performed, and gives but little pain. 

63. If teething cause convulsions, what ought to be 
done? 

The first thing to be done (after sending for a medi- 
eal man) is to freely dash cold water upon the face, 
and to sponge the head with cold water, and as soon 
as warm water can be procured, to put him into a 
warm bath* of 98 degrees Fahrenheit. If a thermom- 
eter be not at hand,f you must plunge your own 
elbow into the water: a comfortable heat for your 
elbow will be the proper heat for the infant. He must 
remain in the bath for a quarter of an hour, or until 
the fit be at an end. The body must, after coming out 
of the bath, be wiped with warm and dry and coarse 
towels; he ought then to be placed in a warm blanket. 
The gums must be lanced, and cold water should be 
applied to the head. An enema, composed of table 
salt, of olive oil, and warm oatmeal gruel—in the pro- 
portion of one tablespoonful of salt, of one of oil, and 
a teacupful of gruel—ought then to be administered, 
and should, until the bowels have been well opened, 
be repeated every quarter of an hour; as soon as he 
comes to himself a dose of aperient medicine ought to 
be given. 

64. A nurse ts in the habit of yiving a child who is 


* For the precautions to be used in putting a child into a 
warm bath, see the answer to question on “* Warm Baths.” 


+ No family. where there are young children, should be 
without Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
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teething ecther coral or ivory to bite—do you approve 
of the plan? 

I think it a bad practice to give him any hard, un- 
yielding substance, as it tends to harden the gums, and 
by so doing causes the teeth to come through with 
greater difficulty. I have found softer substances, 
such as either a piece of wax-taper, or an india-rub- 
ber ring, or a piece of the best bridle-leather, or a 
crust of bread, of great service. If a piece of crust 
be given as a gum-stick, he must, while biting it, be 
well watched, or by accident he might loosen a large 
piece of it, which might choke him. he pressure of 
any of these excites a more rapid absorption of the 
gum, and thus causes the tooth to come through more 
easily and quickly. 

65. Have you any objection to my baby, when he is 
cutting his teeth, sucking his thumb? 

Certainly not; the thumb is the best gum-stick in 
the world—it is convenient, it is handy (in every 
sense of the word), it is of the right size, and of the 
proper consistence—neither too hard nor too soft; there 
is no danger, as of some artificial gum-sticks, of its 
being swallowed, and thus of its choking the child. 
The sucking of the thumb causes the salivary glands to 
your out their contents, and thus not only to moisten 
the dry mouth, but assists the digestion; the pressure 
of the thumb eases, while the teeth are “breeding,” 
the pain and irritation of the gums, and helps, when 
the teeth are sufficiently advanced, to bring them 
through the gums. Sucking of the thumb will often 
make a cross infant contented and happy, and will 
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frequently induce a restless babe to fall into a sweet 
refreshing sleep. Truly may the thumb be called 9 
baby’s comfort. By all means, then, let your child 
suck his thumb whenever he likes, and as long as he 
chooses to do so, 

There is a charming, bewitching little picture of a 
babe sucking his thumb in Kingsley’s Water Babies, 
which I cordially commend to your favorable notice 
and study. 

66. Butif an infant be allowed to suck his thumb, 
will it not be likely to become a habit, and stick to him 
for years—unitil, indeed, he become a big boy ? 

After he has cut the whole of his first set of teeth, 
that is to say, when he is about two years and a half 
old, he might, if it be likely to become a habit, be 
readily cured by the following method, namely, by 
making a paste of aloes and water and smearing it 
upon his thumb. One or two dressings will suffice, 
as after just tasting the bitter aloes he will take a dis- 
gust to his former enjoyment, and the habit will at 
once be broken. 

Many persons, I know, have an objection to children 
sucking their thumbs, as, for instance,— 


“ Perhaps it’s as well to keep children from plums, 
And from pears in the season, and sucking their thumbs.’’#* 


My reply is— 


P’rhaps ’tis as well to keep children from pears; 
The pain they might cause is oft followed by tears; 


———____. 
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* Ingoldsby Legends. 
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'Tis certainly well to keep them from plums; 
But certainly not from sucking their thumbs ! 
If a babe suck his thumb 
*Tis an ease to his gum; 
A comfort; a boon; a calmer of grief; 
A friend in his need, affording relief; 
A solace; a good; a soother of pain; 
A composer to sieep; a charm; and a gain; 
’*Tis handy at once to his sweet mouth to glide; 
When done with, drops gently down by his side; 
’Tis fixed like an anchor while the babe sleeps, 
And the mother with joy her still vigil keeps. 


67. A child who is teething dribbles, and thereby 
wels his chest, which frequenlly causes him to catch 
cold; what had belter be done? 

Have in readiness to put on several flannel drib- 
bling-bibs, so that they may be changed as often as 
they become wet; or, if he dribble very much, the 
oiled silk dribbling-bibs, instead of the flannel ones, 
may be used, and which may be procured at any bahy- 
linen warehouse. 

68. Do you approve of giving a child, during teeth- 
ing, much fruit? 

No; unless it be a few ripe strawberries or raspber- 
ries, or a roasted apple, or the juice of five or six 
grapes—taking care that he does not swallow either 
the seeds or the skin—or the insides of ripe gooseber- 
ries, or an orange. Such fruits, if the bowels be in a 
costive state, will be particularly useful. , 

All stone fruits, raw apples, or pears ought to be 
earcfully avoided, as they not only disorder the stom- 
ach and the bowels—causing convulsions, gripings, 
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ete.—-but ibey have the effect of weakening the bowels, 
and thus o. engendering worms. 

69. Is a child, during teething, more subject to dis- 
ease, and if so, to what complaints, and in what man- 
ner may they be prevented? 

The tecth are a fruitful source of suffering and of 
disease, and are with truth styled “our first and our 
last plagues.” Dentition is the most important period 
of a child’s life, and is the exciting cause of many in- 
fantile diseases; during this period, therefore, he re- 
quires constant and careful watching. When we con- 
sider how the teeth elongate and enlarge in his gums, 
pressing on the nerves and on the surrounding parts, 
and thus how frequently they produce pain, irritation, 
and inflammation; when we further contemplate what 
sympathy there is in the nervous system, and how 
susceptible the young are to pain, no surprise can be 
felt at the immense disturbance and the consequent 
suffering and danger frequently experienced by children 
while cutting their first set of teeth. 

The complaints or the diseases induced by dentition 
are numberless, affecting almost every organ of the 
body,—the brain, occasioning convulsions, water on 
the brain, etc.; the Jungs, producing congestion, inflam- 
mation, cough, etc; the stomach, exciting sickness, 
flatulence, acidity, etc.; the bowels, inducing griping, 
at one time costiveness, and at another time purging; 
the skin, causing “ breakings-out.” 

To prevent these diseases, means ought to be used 
to invigorate a child’s consti:ution by plain, wholesome 
food, as recommended under the article of diet; by ex- 
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ercise and fresh air;* by allowing him, weather per- 
mitting, to be out of doors a great part of every day; 
by lancing the gums when they get red, hot, and 
swollen; by attention to the bowels, and if he suffer 
more than usual, by keeping them rather in a relaxed 
state by any simple aperient, such as either castor oil 
or magnesia and rhubarb, etc.; and, let me add, by 
attention to his temper. Many children are made 
feverish and ill by petting and spoiling them. On 
this subject I cannot do better than refer you to an ex- 
cellent little work entitled Abbott’s other at Home, 
wherein the author proves the great importance of 
early training. 

10. Have the goodness to describe the symptoms and 
the treatment of Painful Dentition. 

Painful dentition may be divided into two forms— 
(1.) the Mild; and (2.) the Severe. In the mild form 
the child is peevish and fretful, and puts his fingers, 
and everything within reach, to his mouth; he likes to 
have his gums rubbed, and takes the breast with 
avidity; indeed, it seems a greater comfort to him 
than ever. There is generally a considerable flow of 


* The young of animals seldom suffer from cutting their 
teeth—and what is the reason? Because they live in the 
open air and take plenty of exercise, while children are fre- 
quently cooped up in close rooms and are not allowed the 
free use of their limbs. The value of fresh air is well exem- 
plified in the Registrar-General’s Report for 1843: he says 
that in 1,000,000 deaths from all diseases, 616 occur in the 
town from teething, while 120 only take place in the country 
from the same cause. 
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saliva, and he has frequently a more loose state of 
bowels than is his wont. 

Now, with regard to the more severe form of painful 
dentition: The gums are red, swollen, and hot, and he 
cannot, without expressing pain, bear to have them 
touched; hence, if he be at the breast, he is constantly 
loosing the nipple. There is dryness of the mouth, 
although before there had been a great flow of saliva. 
He is feverish, restless, and starts in his sleep. His 
face is flushed. His head is heavy and hot. He is 
sometimes convulsed.* He is frequently violently 
griped and purged, and suffers severely from flatu- 
lence. He is predisposed to many and severe diseases. 

The treatment of the mild form consists of friction 
of the gums with the finger; with a little ‘soothing 
syrup,” as recommended by Sir Charles Locock;} a 
tepid bath of about 92 degrees Fahrenheit, every 
night at bedtime; attention to diet and bowels; fresh 
air and exercise. For the mild form, the above plan 
will usually be all that is required. If he dribble and 
the bowels be relaxed, so much the better; the flow of 
saliva and the increased action of the bowels afford 
relief, and therefore must not be interfered with. In 
the mild form lancing of the gums is not desirable. 
The guns ought not to be lanced unless the teeth he 


* See answer to Question 63. 

+ ‘Soothing Syrup.’ Some of them probably contain 
opiates, but a perfectly safe and useful one is a little nitrate 
of potassa in syrup of roses—one scruple to half an ounce.’’— 
Communicated by Sir Charles Locock to the Author. 
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uear at hand, and unless the gums be red, hot, and 
swollen. 

In the severe form a medical man should be consulted 
early, as more energetic remedies will be demanded; 
that is to say, the gums will require to be freely lanced, 
warm baths to be used, and medicines to be given, to 
ward off mischief from the head, from the chest, and 
from the stomach. 

If you are living in the town and your baby suffers 
much from teething, take him into the country. It is 
wonderful what change of air to the country will often 
do, in relieving a child who is painfully cutting his 
teeth. The number of deaths in London from teething 
is frightful; it is in the country comparatively trifling. 

TL. Should an infant be purged during teething, or 
indeed, during any other time, do you approve of 
either absorbent or astringent medicines to restrain tt? 

Certainly not. I should look upon the relaxation 
us an effort of nature to relieve itself. A child is 
never purged without a cause; that cause, in the gen- 
erality of instances, is the presence of cither some un- 
digested food, or acidity, or depraved motions that 
want a vent. 

The better plan is, in such a case, to give a dose of 
aperient medicine, such as either castor oil or magne- 
sia and rhubarb, and thus work it off. If wr Lock UP 
THE BOWELS, WE CONFINE THE ENEMY, AND THUS PRO- 
DUCE MISCHIEF.* If he be purged more than usual, 


* JT should put this in capitals, it is so important and so 
often mistaken.’’—C. Locock. 
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attention should be paid to the diet—if it be absolutely 
necessary to give bim artificial food while suckling— 
and care must be taken not to overload the stomach. 

12. A child is subject to a slight cough during den- 
t:tion—called by nurses ‘‘tooth-cough”—which a parent 
would not consider of sufficient importance to consult 
a doctor about; pray tell me if there is any objection 
to a mother giving her child a small quantity either of 
syrup of while poppies or of paregoric to ease it? 

A cough is an effort of nature to bring up any se- 
cretion from the lining membrane of the Jungs, or from 
the bronchial tubes, hence it ought not to be interfered 
with. I have known the administration of syrup of 
white poppies, or of paregoric, to stop the cough, and 
thereby to prevent the expulsion of the phlegm, and 
thus to produce either inflammation of the lungs or 
bronchitis. Moreover, both paregoric and syrup of 
white poppies are, for a young child, dangerous medi- 
cines (unless administered by a judicious medical man), 
and ought never to be given by a mother. 

In the month of April, 1844, I was sent for in great 
haste to an infant, aged seventeen months, who was 
laboring under convulsions and extreme drowsiness, 
from the injudicious administration of paregorie, which 
had been given to him to ease a cough. By the prompt 
administration of an emetic he was saved. 

13. A child who is teething is subject to a “break- 
tng-out,” more especially behind the ears--which is 
most disfiguring, and frequently very annoying ; what 
would you recommend? 

I would apply no external application to cure it, ag 
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I should look upon it as an effort of the constitution 
to relieve itself; and should expect, if the ‘‘ breaking- 
out” were repelled, that either convulsions, or bron- 
chitis, or inflammation of the lungs, or water on the 
brain would be the consequence. 

The only plan I should adopt would be, to be more 
careful in his diet: to give him less meat (if he be old 
enough to eat animal food), and to give him, once or 
twice a week, a few doses of mild aperient medicine; 
and, if the irritation from the “ breaking-out” be greut, 
to bathe it occasionally either with a little warm muilb 
and water, or with rose water. 


EXERCISE. 


74. Do you recommend exercise in the open air for 
a baby? and if so, how soon after birth? 

I am a great advocate for having exercise in the 
open air. ‘The infant in arms makes known its de- 
sire for fresh air by restlessness—it cries, for it cannot 
speak its wants; is taken abroad, and is quiet.” 

The age at which he ought to commence taking ex- 
ercise will, of course, depend upon the season and upon 
the weather. If it be summer, and the weather be fine, 
he should be carried in the open air a week or a fort- 
night after birth; but if it be winter, he ought not, on 
uny account, to be taken out under the month, and not 
even then, unless the weather be mild for the season, 
and it be the middle of the day. At the end of two 
months he should breathe the open air more frequently. 
And after the expiration of three months he ought to 
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be carried out every day, even if it be wet under fost, 
provided it be fine above, and the wind be neither in 
an easterly nor in a northeasterly direction; by doing 
so we shall make him strong and hearty, and give the 
skin that mottled appearance which is so characteristic 
of health. He must, of course, be well clothed. 

I cannot help expressing my disapprobation of the 
practice of smothering up an infant’s face with a hand- 
kerchief, with a veil, or with any other covering, when 
he is taken out into the air. If his face be so muffled 
up, he may as well remain at home; as, under such cir- 
cumstances, it is impossible for him to receive any bene- 
fit from the invigorating effects of the fresh air. 

75. Can you devise any method to induce a baby 
himself to take exercise? 

He must be encouraged to use muscular exertion; 
and, for this purpose, he ought to be frequently laid 
either upon a rug, or carpet, or the floor: he will then 
stretch his limbs and kick about with perfect glee. Itis 
a pretty sight, to see alittle fellow kicking and sprawl- 
ing on the floor. He crows with delight, and thor- 
oughly enjoys himself: it strengthens his back; it ena- 
bles him to stretch his limbs, and to use his muscles ; 
and is one of the best kinds of exercise a very young 
child can take. While going through his performances, 
his diaper, if he wear one, should be unfastened, in order 
that he might go through his exercises untrammeled. 
By adopting the above plan, the babe quietly enjoys 
himself—his brain is not over-excited by it; this is an 
important consideration, for both mothers and nurses 
are apt to rouse and excite very young children, to their 
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manifest detriment. A babe requires rest, and not ex- 
citement. How wrong it is, then, for cither a mother 
ora nurse to be exciting and rousing a new-born babe. 
It is most injurious and weakening to his brain. In 
the early period of his existence his time ought to be 
almost entirely spent in sleeping and in sucking! 

76. Do you approve of tossing an infant much 
about 2 

I have seen a child tossed up nearly to the ceiling! 
Can anything be more cruel or absurd? Violent toss- 
ing of a young babe ought never to be allowed: it only 
frightens him, and has been known to bring on convul- 
sions. He should be gently moved up and down (not 
tossed) : such exercise causes a proper circulation of the 
blood, promotes digestion, and soothes to sleep. He 
must always be kept quiet immediately after taking the 
breast : if he be tossed directly afterward, it interferes 
with his digestion, and is likely to produce sickness. 


SLEEP. 


TT. Ought the infant’s sleeping apartment to be kept 
warm? 

The lying-in room is generally kept too warm, its 
heat being, in many instances, more that of an oven 
than of aroom. Such a place is must unhealthy, and 
is fraught with danger both to the mother and the baby. 
We are not, of course, to run into an opposite extreme, 
but are to keep the chamber at a moderate and com- 
fortable temperature. The door ought occasionally to 
be left ajar, in order the more effectually to change the 
air and thus to make it more pure and sweet. 
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A new-born babe, then, ought to be kept comfortably 
warm, but not very warm. It is folly in the extreme 
to attempt to harden a very young child either by 
allowing him, in the winter time, to be ina bedroom 
without a fire, or by dipping him in cold water, or by 
keeping him with scant clothing on his bed. The tem- 
perature of a bedroom, in the winter time, should be, 
as nearly as possible, at 60° Fahr. Although the room 
should be comfortably warm, it ought, from time to 
time, to be properly ventilated. An unventilated room 
soon becomes foul, and, therefore, unhealthy. How 
many in this world, both children and adults, are 
“poisoned with their own breaths !” 

An infant should not be allowed to look at the glare 
either of a fire or of a lighted candle, as the glare tends 
to weaken the sight, and sometimes brings on an in- 
flammation of the eyes. In speaking to and in noticing 
a baby, you ought always to stand before and not be- 
hind him, or it might make him squint. 

78. Ought a babe to lie alone from the first? 

Certainly not. At first—say for the first few months 
—he requires the warmth of another person’s body, 
especially in the winter; but care must be taken not to 
overlay him, as many infants, from carelessness in this 
particular, have lost their lives. After the first few 
months, he had better lie alone, on a horse hair mat- 
tress. 

19. Do you approve of rocking an infant to sleep? 

Ido not. Ifthe rules of health be observed, he will 
sleep both soundly and sweetly without rocking; if 
they be not, the rocking might cause him to fall irto a 
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feverish, disturbed slumber, but not into a refreshing, 
calm sleep. Besides, if you once take to that habit, he 
will not go to sleep without it. 

80. Then don’t you approve of a rocking-chair, and 
of rockers to the cradle 2 

Certainly not: a rocking-chair, or rockers to the 
cradle, may be useful to a lazy nurse or mother, and 
may induce a child to sleep, but that restlessly, when 
he does not need sleep, or when he is wet and uncom- 
fortable, and requires “ changing;” but will not cause 
him to have that sweet and gentle and exquisite slum- 
ber so characteristic of a baby who has no artificial ap- 
pliances to make him sleep. No! rockers are perfectly 
unnecessary, and the sooner they are banished the 
nursery the better will it be for the infant community. 
I do not know a more wearisome and monotonous 
sound than the everlasting rockings to and fro in some 
nurseries; they are often accompanied by a dolorous 
lullaby from the nurse, which adds much to the misery 
and depressing influence of the performance. 

81. While the infant is asleep, do you advise the head 
of the crib to be covered with a handkerchief, to shade 
his eyes from the light, and, tf it be summer time, to 
keep off the flies ? 

If the head of the crib be covered, the baby cannot 
breathe freely; the air within the crib becomes con- 
taminated, and thus the lungs cannot properly perform 
their functions. If his sleep is to be refreshing, he 
must breathe pure air. Ido not even approve of a head 
to acrib. A child is frequently allowed to sleep on a 
hed with the curtains drawn completely close, as though 
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it were dangerous for a breath of air to blow upon him|* 
This practice is most injurious. An infant must have 
the full benefit of the air of the room; indeed, the bed- 
room door ought to be frequently left ajar, so that the 
air of the apartment may be changed—taking care, of 
course, not to expose him toa draught. If the flies, 
while he is asleep, annoy him, let a neé veil be thrown 
over his face, as he can readily breathe through net, 
but not through a handkerchief. 

82. Have you any suggestions to offer as to the way 
a babe should be dressed when he is put down to sleep? 

Whenever he be put down to sleep, be more than 
usually particular that his dress be loose in every part; 
be careful that there be neither strings nor bands to 
cramp him. Let him, then, during repose, be more 
than ordinarily free and unrestrained— 


“Tf, while in cradled rest your infant sleeps, 
Your watchful eye unceasing vigils keeps, 
Lest cramping bonds his pliant limbs constrain, 
And cause defects that manhood may retain.” f 


83. Is it a good sign for a young child to sleep much? 
A babe who sleeps a great deal thrives much more 
than one who does not. I have known many children 
who were born} small and delicate, but who slept the 


* I havesomewhere read that if a cage, containing a canary, 
be suspended at night within a bed where a person is sleeping, 
and the curtains be drawn closely around, that the bird will, 
in the morning, in all probability be found dead! 

+ The Nurse, a Poem. 

{It may be interesting to a mother to know the average 
weight of new-born infants. There is a paper on the subject 
in the Medical Circular (April 10, 1861), and which has heen 
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greatest part of their time. become strong and healthy. 
On the other hand, I have known those who were born 
large and strong, yet who slept but little, become weak 
and unhealthy. ; 

The common practice of a nurse allowing a baby to 
sleep upon her lap is a bad one, and ought never to be 
countenanced. He sleeps cooler, more comfortably, 
and soundly in his crib. 

The younger an infant is the more he generally sleeps, 
so that during the early months he is seldom awake, 
and then only to take the breast. 

84. How is it that much sleep causes a young child 
to thrive so well? . 


abridged in Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medicine (July and De- 
cember, 1861). The following are extracts: “Dr. E. von 
Siebold presents a table of the weights of 3000 infants (1585 
male and 1414 female), weighed immediately after birth. 
From this table (for which we have not space) it results that 
by far the greater number of the children (2215) weighed be- 
tween 6 and 8 lbs. From 5} to 6 lbs. the number rose from 
99 to 268; and from 8 to 8} lbs. they fell from 226 to.67, and 
never rose again at any weight to 100. From 83 to 9} lbs. 
they sank from 61 to 8, rising, however, at 9} lbs to 21. Only 
six weighed 10 lbs., one 10$-lbs., and two 11 lbs. The author 
has never but once met with a child weighing 113 lbs. The 
most frequent weight in the 3000 was 7 1bs., numbering 426. It 
is a remarkable fact, that until the weight of 7 lbs. the female 
infants exceeded the males in number, the latter thenceforward 
predominating. . . . From thesestatements, and those of 
various other authors here quoted, the conclusion may be 
drawn that the normal weight of a mature new-born infant is 
not less than 6 nor more than 8 lbs., theaverage weight being 
&} or 7 Ibs., the smaller number referring to female and the 
higher to male infants.”’ FR 
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If there be pain in any part of the body, or if any of 
the functions be not properly performed, he sleeps but 
little. On the contrary, if there be exemption from 
pain, and if there be a due performance of all the func- 
tions, he sleeps a great deal; and thus the body becomes 
refreshed and invigorated. 

85. As much sleep is of such advantage, if an in- 
fant sleep but little, would you advise composing medi- 
cine to be given to him? 

Certainly not. The practice of giving composing 
medicine to a young child cannot be too strongly repro- 
bated. If he does not sleep enough, the mother ought 
to ascertain if the bowels be in a proper state, whether 
they be sufficiently opened that the motions be of a good 
color—namely, a bright yellow, inclining to orange 
color—and free from slime or from bad smell. An 
occasional dose of rhubarb and magnesia is frequently 
the best composing medicine he can take. 

86. We often hear of Coroner’s inquests upon in- 
JSants who have been found dead in bed—accidentally 
overlaid: what is usually the cause? 

Suffocation, produced either by ignorance or by care- 
lessness. From ignorance in mothers, in their not 
knowing the common laws of life, and the vital import- 
ance of free and unrestricted respiration, not only when 
babies are up and about, but when they are in bed and 
asleep. From carelessness, in their allowing young 
and thoughtless servants to have the charge of in‘ants 

at night; more especially as young girls are usually 
heavy sleepers, and are thus too much overpowered 
with sleep to attend to their necessary duties. 
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A foolish mother sometimes goes to sleep while al- 
lowing her child to continue sucking. The unconscivus 
babe, after a time, looses the nipple, and buries his head 
in the bedclothes. She awakes in the morning, finding, 
to her horror, a corpse by her side! A mother ought, 
therefore, never to go to sleep until her child has 
finished sucking. 

The following are a few rules to prevent an infant 
From being accidentally overlaid: (1.) Let your baby, 
while asleep, have plenty of room in the bed. (2.) Do 
not allow him to be too near to you; or if he be un- 
avoidably near you (from the small size of the bed), let 
his face be turned to the opposite side. (3.) Let him 
lie fairly either on his side or on his back. (4.) Be 
careful to ascertain that his mouth be not covered with 
the bed-clothes; and (5.) Do not smother his face with 
clothes, as a plentiful supply of pure air is as necessary 
when he is awake, or even more so, than when he is 
asleep. (6.) Never let him lie low in the bed. (7.) 
Let there be no pillow near the one his head is resting 
on, lest he roll to it, and thus bury his head in it. Re- 
member, a young child has neither the strength nor the 
sense to get out of danger; and, if he unfortunately 
either turn on his face, or bury his head in a pillow that 
is near, the chances are that he will be suffocated, more 
especially as these accidents usually occur at night, 
when the mother or the nurse is fast asleep. (8.) 
Never intrust him at night to a young, giddy, and 
thoughtless servant. 
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THE BLADDER AND THE BOWELS OF AN 
INFANT. 


87. Have you any hints to offer respecting the bowels 
and the bladder of an infant during the first three 
months of his existence ? 

A mother ought daily to satisfy herself as to the state 
of the bladder and the bowels of her child. She herself 
should inspect the motions, and see that they are of a 
proper color (bright yellow, inclining to orange) and 
consistence (that of thick gruel), that they are neither 
slimy, nor curdled, nor green ; if they should be either 
the one or the other, it is a proof that she herself has, 
in all probability, been imprudent in her diet, and that 
it will be necessary for the future that she be more 
careful both in what she eats and in what she drinks. 

She ought, moreover, to satisfy herself that the urine 
does not smell strongly, that it does not stain the 
napkins, and that he makes a sufficient quantity. 

A frequent cause of a child crying is, he is wet and 
uncomfortable, and wants drying and changing, and 
the only way he has of informing his mother of the 
fact is by crying lustily, and thus telling her in most 
expressive language of her thoughtlessness and care- 
lessness. 

88. How soon may an infant dispense with nap- 
kins ? : 

A baby of three months and upward, ought to be 
held out at least a dozen times during the twenty-four 
hours; if such a plan were adopted, napkins might at 
the end of three months be dispensed with—a great 
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desideratum —and he would be inducted into clean 
habits — a blessing tv himself, and a comfort to ali 
around, and a great saving of dresses and of furniture. 
“Teach your children to be clean. A dirty child is 
the mother’s disgrace.”* Truer words were never 
written: A DIRTY CHILD IS THE MOTHER’S DISGRACE ! 
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89. A new-born babe frequently has a collection of 
mucus in the air-passages, causing him to wheeze: is 
it a dangerous symptom ? 

No, not if it occur immediately after birth; as soon 
as the bowels have been opened, it generally leaves him, 
or even before, if he give a good ery, which as soon as 
he is born he usually does. If there be any mucus 
either within or about the mouth, impeding breathing, 
it must with a soft handkerchief be removed. 

90. Is it advisable, as soon as an infant is born, to 
give him medicine ? 

It is now proved that the giving of medicine to a 
babe immediately after birth is unnecessary, nay, that it 
is hurtful—that is, provided he be early put to the 
breast, as the mother’s first nilk is generally sufficient 
to open the bowels. Sir Charles Locockt makes the 
following sensible remarks on the subject: ‘‘ I used to 
limit any aperient to a new-born infant to those which 
had not the first milk, and who had wet-nurses whose 


* Hints on Household Management. By Mrs. C. L. Balfour 
Partridge, London. 
¢ Ina Letter to the Author. 
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milk was, of course, some weeks old; but for many years 
I have never allowed any aperient at all to any new- 
born infant, and I am satisfied it is the safest and the 
wisest plan.” 

This advice of Sir Charles Locock—to give no ape- 
rient to a new-born infant—is most valuable, and ought 
to be strictly followed. By adopting his reeommenda- 
tion much after misery might be averted. If a new- 
born babe’s bowels be costive, rather than give him an 
aperient, try the effect of a little moist sugar dissolved 
in a little water; that is to say, dissolve half a tea- 
spoooful of pure unadulterated raw sugar in a tea- 
spoonful of warm water, and administer it to him; if 
in four hours it should not operate, repeat the dose. 
Butter and raw sugar is a popular remedy, and is some- 
times used by a nurse to open the bowels of a new- 
born babe, and where there is costiveness answers the 
purpose exceedingly well, and is far superior to castor 
oil. Try by all means to do, if possible, without a par- 
ticle of opening medicine. If you once begin to give 
aperients, you will have frequently to repeat them. 
Opening physic leads to opening physic, until at length 
his stomach and bowels will become a physic shop! 
Let me, then, emphatically say, avoid, if possible, 
giving a new-born babe a drop or a grain of opening 
- medicine. If from the first you refrain from giving an 
aperient, he seldom requires one afterward. It is the 
first step that is so important to take in this as in all 
other things. 

If a new-born babe has noé for twelve hours made 
water, the medical man ought to be informed of it, in 
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order that he may inquire into the matter and apply 
the proper remedies. Be particular in attending to 
these directions, or evil consequences will inevitably 
ensue. 

91. Some persons say that new-born female infants 
have milk in their bosoms, and that i is necessary to 
squeeze them, and apply plasters to disperse the milk. 

The idea of there being real milk in a baby’s breast 
is doubtful, the squeezing of the bosom is barbarous, 
and the application of plasters is useless. ‘‘ Without 
actually saying,” says Sir Charles Locock, “there is 
milk secreted in the breasts of infants, there is un- 
doubtedly not rarely considerable swelling of the breasts 
both in female and male infants, and on squeezing 
them a serous fluid oozes out. I agree with you that 
the nurses should never be allowed to squeeze them, 
but be ordered to leave them alone.”* 

92. Have the goodness to mention the SLIGHT ail- 
ments which are not of sufficient importance to de- 
mand the assistance of a medical man ? 

I deem it well to make the distinction between serz- 
ous and slight ailments; I am addressing a mother. 
With regard to serious ailments, I do not think myself 
justified, except in certain urgent cases, in instructing 
a parent to deal with them. It might be well to make 
a mother acquainted with the symptoms, but not with 
the treatment, in order that she might lose no time in 
calling in medical aid. This I hope to have the pleasure 
of doing in future conversations. 


* Letter to the Author. 
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Serious diseases, with a few exceptions, and which 1 
wil! indicate in subsequent conversations, ought never 
to be treated by a parent, not even in the carly stages, 
for it is in the early stages that the most good can 
generally be done. It is utterly impossible for any one 
who is not trained to the medical profession to under- 
stand a serious disease in all its bearings, and thereby 
to treat it satisfactorily. ; 

There are some exceptions to these remarks. It will 
be seen, in future conversations, that Sir Charles Locock 
considers that a mother ought to be made acquainted 
with the treatment of some of the more serious dis- 
eases, where delay in obtaining ¢mmediate medical 
assistance might be death. I bow to his superior judg- 
ment, and have supplied the deficiency in subsequent 
conversations. 

The ailments and the diseases of infants, such as 
may, in the absence of the doctor, be treated by a pa- 
rent, are the following: Chafings, Convulsions, Costive- 
ness, Flatulence, Gripings, Hiccup, Looseness of the 
Bowels (Diarrhea), Dysentery, Nettle-rash, Red-gum, 
Stuffing of the Nose, Sickness, Thrush. In all these 
complaints I will tell you— What to do, and— What 
not éo do. 

93. What are the causes and the treatment of chafing? 

The want of water: inattention and want of cleanli- 
ness are the usual causes of chafing. 

What to do.—The chafed parts ought to be well and 
thoroughly sponged with tepid rain water—allowing 
the water from a well-filled sponge to stream over 
them—and, afterward, ther should be thoroughly but 
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tenderly dried with a soft towel, and then be dusted, 
either with finely-powdered starch made of wheaten 
flour, or with violet powder, or with finely-powdered 
native carbonate of zinc, or they should be bathed 
with finely-powdered fuller’s-earth and tepid water. 

If, in a few days, the parts be not healed, discon- 
tinue the above treatment, and use the following appli- 
cation: Beat up well together the whites of two eggs, 
then add, drop by drop, two tablespoonfuls of brandy. 
When well mixed put it into a bottle and cork it up. 
Before using it let the excoriated parts be gently bathed 
with lukewarm rain water, and, with a soft napkin, be 
tenderly dried; then, by means of a camel’s-hair brush, 
apply the above liniment, having first shaken the bottle. 

But bear in mind, after all that can be said and done, 
that there is nothing in these cases like water—there is 
nothing like keeping the parts clean, and the only way 
of thoroughly effecting this object is by putting him 
every morning INTO his tub. 

What not to do.—Do not apply white lead, as it is a 
poison. Do not be afraid of using plenty of water, as 
cleanliness is one of the most important items of the 
treatment. 

94. What are the causes of convulsions in an infant? 

Stuffing him, in the early months of his existence, 
with food, the mother having plenty of breast-milk the 
while; the constant physicking of a child by his own 
mother; teething; hooping-cough, when attacking a 
very young baby. 

T never knew a case of convulsions occur—say for 
the first four months (except in very young infants 
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Jaboring under hooping-cough)—where children lived 
on the breast-milk alone, and where they were not fre 
quently quacked by their mothers ! 

For the treatment of the convulsions from teething, 
see page 66. 

What to do in a case of convulsions which has been 
caused by feeding an infant either with too much or 
with artificial food. Give him, every ten minutes, a 
teaspoonful of ipecacuanha wine, until free vomiting 
be excited, then put him into a warm bath (see Warm 
Baths) ; and when he comes out of it administer to him 
a teaspoonful of castor oil, and repeat it every four 
hours until the bowels be well opened. 

What not to do.—Do not, for at least a month after 
the fit, give him artificial food, but keep him entirely 
to the breast. Do not apply leeches to the head. 

What to do in a case of convulsions from hooping- 
cough.—There is nothing better than dashing cold water 
on the face, and immersing him in a warm bath of 98 
degrees Fahr. If he be about his teeth, and they be 
plaguing him, let the gums be both freely and fre- 
quently lanced. In convulsions from hooping-cough I 
have found cod-liver oil a valuable medicine. Convul- 
sions seldom occur in hooping-cough, unless the child 

_be either very young or exceedingly delicate. In either 
case cod-liver oil is likely to be serviceable, as it helps 
to sustain and support him in his extremity. 

Convulsions attending an attack of hooping-cough 
make it a serious complication, and requires the as 
siduous and skillful attention of a judicious medica] 
man. 
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What not to do in such a case.—Do not apply 
leeches ; the babe requires additional strength, and aot 
to be robbed of it; and do not attempt to treat the 
case yourself. 

95. What are the best remedies for the costiveness 
of an infant ? 

I strongly object to the frequent administration of 
opening medicine, as the repetition of it increases the 
mischief to a tenfold degree. 

What to do.—If a babe, after the first few months, 
were held out, and if, at regular intervals, he were put 
upon his chair, costiveness would not so much prevail 
It is wonderful how soon the bowels, in the generality 
of cases, by this simple plan may be brought into 4 
regular state. 

Besides, it inducts an infant into clean habits. I 
know many careful mothers who have accustomed their 
children, after the first three months, to do without 
diapers altogether. It causes at first a little trouble, 
but that trouble is amply repaid by the good conse- 
quences that ensue; among which must be named the 
dispensing with such incumbrances as diapers. Diapers 
frequently chafe, irritate, and gall the tender skin of a 
baby. But they cannot, of course, at an early age be 
dispensed with, unless a mother has great judgment, 
sense, tact, and perseverance, to bring her little charge 
into the habit of having the bowels relieved and the 
‘bladder emptied every time he is either held out or put 
upon his chair. 

Before giving an infant a particle of aperient medi- 
cine, try, if the bowels are costive, the effect of a little 
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raw sugar and water, either half a teaspoonful of raw 
sugar dissolved in a teaspoonful or two of water, or 
give him, out of your fingers, half a teaspoonful of raw 
sugar to eat. I mean by raw sugar, not the white, but 
the pure and unadulterated sugar, and which you can 
only procure from a respectable grocer. If you are 
wise, you will defer as long as you can giving an 
aperient. Ifyou once begin, and continue it for awhile 
opening medicine becomes a dire necessity, and then 
woe-betide the poor unfurtunate child ! 

It might sometimes be necessary to give opening 
medicine, but the less frequently the better. The fol- 
lowing, when it becomes absolutely necessary to give ab 
aperient, are some of the best, simple, and safe that can 
be administered by a mother to her baby. I give you 
several, as it might be well, from time to time, to vary 
them: (1.) One or two teaspoonfuls of fluid magnesia, 
made palatable by the addition of a little sugar, may be 
chosen; or (2.) The popular remedy of syrup of rhu- 
barb and castor oil : 

Take of—Syrup of Rhubarb, 
Castor Oil, of each half an ounce: 

To make a Mixture. A teaspoonful to be taken early in the morn- 
ing, first well shaking the bottle. 

It might be well again to state, that the bottle must be 
violently shaker. just before administering the mixture, 
or the oil will not mix with the syrup; or (3.) A tea- 
spoonful of syrup of rhubarb, without the admixture of 
the castor oil may be given early in the morning occa- 
sionally ; or (4.) A teaspoonful of equal parts, say half 
an ounce of each, of fluid magnesia and of syrup of 
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rhubarb, may be taken for a change. Another safe 
and palatable aperient for an infant is (5.) Syrup of 
senna, from a half to a whole teaspoonful being the 
dose. Castor-oil is another medicine prescribed for a 
baby’s costiveness, and, being a safe one, may occa- 
sionally be used. Care should be taken to have the 
castor oil freshly drawn, and of the best quality. (6.) 
Syrup of red roses and castor oil (of each equal parts), 
being a good, elegant, and pleasant way of giving it: 


Take of—Syrup of Red Roses, 
Castor Oil, of each six drachms: 
To make a Mixture. A teaspoonful to be taken occasionally, first 
well shaking the bottle, and to be repeated every four hours, until 
the bowels be relieved. 


(7.) An excellent remedy for the costiveness of a baby 
is a soap suppository, the application of which will be 
found a safe, speedy, and certain method of opening the 
bowels. Itis made by paring a piece of white curd-soap 
round; it should be of the size, in circumference, of a 
cedar pencil, and it must be in length about two inches. 
This should be administered by dipping it in a little 
warm sweet oil, and should then be gently introduced 
up che bowel in the same manner as you would an 
enema pipe, allowing about a quarter of an inch to re- 
main in view. It must then be left alone, and in a 
minute or two the soap suppository will be expelled, 
and instantly the bowels will be comfortably and effect- 
ually relieved. When a child is two or three years old 
and upwards a dip-candle suppository is superior to a 
soap suppository. 
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It it be absolutely necessary to give opening medi- 
cine, it will be well to alternate the use of them—that 
is to say, to give at one time the syrup of senna, at 
another the fluid magnesia sweetened, and a third to 
administer the soap suppository dipped in oil, but 
waiting at least two days between, the bowels being 
costive all the time, before resorting to an aperient. 
Bear in mind, and let it make a strong impression 
upon you, that the less the bowels of an infant are 
irritated by opening medicine, the aperient being ever 
so simple and well-selected, the better will it be for 
him both now and for the future. 

When the infant is five or six months old, either 
oatmeal milk gruel, or Robinson’s Patent Groat Gruel 
made with new milk, occasionally given in lieu of the 
usual food, will often open the bowels, and will thus 
supersede the necessity of administering an aperient. 

Castor oil, or Dr. Merriman’s Purgative Liniment,* 
well rubbed every morning, for ten minutes at a time, 
over the region of the bowels, will frequently prevent 
costiveness, and thus will do away with the need— 
which is a great consideration—of giving an aperient. 

Whal not to do.—There are two preparations of 
mercury I wish to warn you against administering of 
your own accord, viz.—(1.) Calomel, and a milder 
preparation called (2.) gray powder (mercury with 
chalk). It is a common practice in this country tu 


* Take of—Tincture of aloes, half an ounce; 
Soap liniment, one vince: 
Make a liniment. 
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give calomel, on account of the readiness with which 
it may be administered, it being small in quantity and 
nearly tasteless. Gray powder, also, is, with many 
mothers, a favorite in the nursery. It is a medicine of 
immense power—either for good or for evil; in certain 
cases it is very valuable; but in others, and in the 
great majority, it is very detrimental. 

This practice, then, of a mother giving mercury, 
whether in the form either of calomel or of gray pow- 
der, cannot be too strongly reprobated, as the frequent 
administration either of one or of the other weakens 
the body, predisposes it to cold, and frequently excites 
king’s evil—a disease too common in this country. 
Calomel and gray powder, then, ought never to be ad- 
ministered unless ordered by a medical man. 

Syrup of buckthorn and jalap are also frequently 
given, but they are griping medicines for a baby, and 
ought to be banished from the nursery. 

The frequent repetition of opening medicines, then, 
in any shape or form, very much interferes with diges- 
tion; they must, therefore, be given as seldom as pos- 
sible. 

Let me, at the risk of wearying you, again urge the 
importance of your avoiding, as much as possible, 
giving a babe purgative medicines. They irritate 
beyond measure the tender bowels of an infant, and 
only make him more costive afterward; they interfere 
with his digestion, and are liable to give him cold. A 
mother who is always of her own accord quacking her 
child with opening physic, is laying up for her unfor- 
tunate offspring a debilitated constitution—a misernble 
existence. 
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96. Are there any means of preventing the Costive- 
ness of an infant? 

If greater care were paid to the rules of health, 
such as attention to diet, exercise in the open air, 
thorough ablution of the whole body—more especially 
when he is being washed—causing the water, from a 
large and well-filled sponge, to stream over the lower 
part of his bowels; the regular habit of causing him, 
at stated periods, to be held out, whether he want or 
not, that he may solicit a stool. If all these rules 
were observed, costiveness would not so frequently 
prevail, and one of the miseries of the nursery would 
be done away with. 

Some mothers are frequently dosing their poor un- 
fortunate babies either with magnesia to cool them, or 
with castor oil to heal the bowels! Oh, the folly of such 
practices! The frequent repetition of magnesia, instead 
of cooling an infant, makes him feverish and irritable. 
The constant administration of castor oil, instead of 
healing the bowels, wounds them beyond measure. No! 
it would be a blessed thing if a baby could be brought 
up without giving him a particle of opening medicine ; 
his bowels would then act naturally and well: but then, 
as I have just now remarked, a mother must be par- 
ticular in attending to Nature’s medicines—to fresh air, 
to exercise, to diet, to thorough ablution, ete. Until 
that time comes, poor unfortunate babies must be oc- 
casionally dosed with an aperient. 

97. What are the causes of, and remedies for, Flatu- 
lence ? 

Flatulence most frequently occurs in those infants 
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who live on artificial food, especially if they are over. 
fed. I therefore beg to refer you to the precautions J 
have given, when speaking of the importance of keep- 
ing a child for the first four or five months entirely to 
the breast; and, if that be not practicable, of the times 
of feeding, and of the best kinds of artificial food, and 
of those which are least likely to cause ‘“ wind.” 

What to do.—Notwithstanding these precautions, if 
the babe should still suffer, ‘‘ One of the best and safest 
remedies for flatulence is sal-volatile,— a teaspoonful 
of a solution of one drachm to an ounce and a half of 
water.* Or, alittle dill or aniseed may be added to 
the food—half a teaspoonful of dill water. Or, take’ 
twelve drops of oil of dill, and two lumps of sugar ; rub 
them well in a mortar together; then add, drop by 
drop, three tablespoonfuls of spring water; let it be 
preserved in a bottle for use. A teaspoonful of this, 
first shaking the vial, may be added to each quantity 
of food. Or, three teaspoonfuls of bruised caraway-seeds 
may be boiled for ten minutes in a teacupful of water, 
and then strained. One or two teaspoonfuls of the’ 
caraway-tea may be added to each quantity of his food, - 
or a dose of rhubarb and magnesia may be occasionally 
given. 

Opodelioc, or warm olive oil, well rubbed, for a 
quarter of an hour at a time, by means of the warm 
hand, over the bowels, will frequently give relief. 
Turning the child over on his bowels, so that they may 
press on the nurse’s lap, will often afford great comfort. 


* Sir Charles Tiocock, in a Letter to the Author.-- - 
G 9 
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A warm bath (where he is suffering severely) generally 
gives immediate ease in flatulence ; it acts as a fomenta- 
tion to the bowels. But after all, a dose of mild ape- 
rient medicine, when the babe is suffering severely, is 
often the best remedy for ‘ wind.” 

Remember, at all times, prevention, whenever it be— 
and how frequently it is—possible, is better than cure. 

What not to do.—‘Godfrey’s Cordial,” “ Infants’ 
Preservative,” and ‘ Dalby’s Carminative” are some- 
times given in flatulence; but as most of these quack 
medicines contain, in one form or another, either opium’ 
or poppy, and as opium and poppy are both dangerous 
remedies for children, ALL quack medicines must be’ 
banished the nursery. . 

Syrup of poppies is another remedy which is’ often: 
given by a nurse to afford relief for flatulence; but let’ 
me urge upon you the importance of banishing it from 
the nursery. It has (when given by unprofessional 
persons) caused the untimely end of thousands of chil-’ 
dren. The medical journals and the newspapers teem 
with cases of deaths from mothers incautiously giving’ 
syrup of poppies to. ease pain and to procure sleep. 

98. What are the symptoms, the causes, and the treat-: 
ment of “ Gripings” of an infant? 

The symptoms.—The child draws up bis legs; screams 
violently; if put to the nipple to comfort him, he turns 
away from it and cries bitterly; he strains, as though 
he were having a stool; if he have a motion, it will be 
slimy, curdled, and perhaps green. If, in addition to 
the above symptoms, he pass a large quantity of watery 
fluid from the bowels, the case becomes one of watery 
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gripes, and requires the immediate attention of a inedi- 
cal man. ; 

The causes of “gripings” or “gripes” may proceed 
either from the infant or from the mother. If from the 
child, it is generally owing either to improper food or to 
over-feeding: if from the mother, it may be traced to 
her having taken either grecns, or pork, or tart beer, or. 
sour porter, or pickles, or drastic purgatives. 

What to do.—The treatment, of course, must depend 
upon the cause. If it arise from over-feeding, I would 
advise a dose of castor oil to be given, and warm foment: 
ations to be applied to the bowels, and the mother or 
the nurse to be more eareful for the future. If it pro- 
ceed from improper food, a dose or two of magnesia and. 
rhubarb in a little dill water, made palatable with sim- 
ple syrup.* If it arise from a mother’s imprudence im 
eating trash, or from her taking violent medicine, a 
warm bath: a warm bath, indeed, let the cause of 
“ griping” be what it may, usually affords instant relief. 
' Another excellent remedy is the following: Soak a 
piece of new flannel, folded into two or three thicknesses, 
in warm water; wring it tolerably dry, and apply as: 
hot as the child can comfortably bear it to the bowels, 
then wrap him in a warm, dry blanket, and keep him, 
for at least half an hour, enveloped in it. Under the 


* Take of—Powdered Turkey Rhubarb, half a scruple; 
Carbonate of Magnesia, one scruple ; 
Simple Syrup, three drachms; 
Dill Water, eight drachms: 
Make a Mixture. One or two teaspoonfuls (according to tho 
aye of the child) to be taken every four hours, until relief be 
obtaincd—tirst shaking the bottle. 
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nbove treatment, he will generally soon fall into a sweet 
sleep, and awake quite refreshed. 

What not to do.—Do not give opiates, astringents, 
chalk, or anv quack medicine whatever. 

If a child suffer from a mother’s folly ir: her eating 
improper food, it will be crucl in the extreme for him a 
second time to be tormented from the same cause. 

99. What occasions Hiccough, and what ts its treat- 
ment ? 

Hiccough is of such w trifling nature as hardly to re- 
quire interference. It may generally be traced to over- 
feeding. Should it be severe, four or five grains of cal- 
cined magnesia, with a little syrup and aniseed water, 
and attention to feeding, are all that will be necessary. 

100. Will you describe the symptoms of Diarrhea— 
“ Looseness of the bowels?” 

It will be well, before doing so, to tell you how many 
motions a young infant ought to havea day, their color, 
consistence, and smell. Well, then, he should have 
from three to six motions in the twenty-four hours; the 
color ought to be a bright yellow, inclining to orange; 
the consistence should be that of thick gruel; indeed, 
his motion, if healthy, ought to be somewhat of the 
color (but a little more orange-tinted) and of the con- 
sistence of mustard made for the table; it should be 
nearly, if not quite, devoid of smell; it ought to have a 
faint and peculiar, but not a strong disagreeable odor. 
If it has a strong and disagreeable smell, the child is 
not well, and the case should be investigated, more 
especially if there be either curds or lumps in the mo- 
tions; these latter symptoms denote that the spite has 
not ee properly digested. = = ------ —- 
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Now, suppose a child should have a slight bowel 
cumplaint—that is to say, that he has six or eight mo- 
tions during the twenty-four hours,—and that the stools 
are of a thinner consistence than what I have described, 
—provided, at the same time, that he is not griped, 
that he has no pain, and has not lost his desire for the 
breast: What ought to be.done? Nothing. A slight 
looseness of the bowels should never be interfered with, 
—it is often an effort of nature to relieve itself of some 
vitiated motion that wanted a vent—or to act as a di- 
version, by relieving the irritation of the gums. Even 
if he be not cutting his teeth, he may be ‘“ breeding” 
them, that is to say, the teeth may be forming in bis 
gums, and may cause almost as much irritation as 
though he were actually cutting them. Hence, you 
see the immense good a slight “looseness of the bowels” 
may cause. I think that I have now proved to you 
the danger of interfering in such a case, and that I have 
shown you the folly and the mischief of at once giving 
astringents—such as Godfrey’s Cordial, Dalby’s Car- 
minative, ete.—to relieve a slight relaxation. 

A moderate “looseness of the bowels,” then, is often 
a safety-valve, and you may with as much propriety 
close the safety-valve of a steam engine as stop a mod- 
erate “looseness of the bowels!” 

Now, if the infant, instead of having from three to 
six motions, should have more than double the latter 
number ; if they be more watery; if they become slimy 
and green, or green in part and curdled; if they should 
have an unpleasant smell; if he be sick, cross, restless, 
fidgety, and poorly; if every time he has a motion he 
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be g.imet wid in pain, we should then say that he is 
laboring under diarrhea; then, it will be necessary to 
give a little medicine, which I will indicate in a subse- 
quent Conversation. 

Should there be both blood and slime mixed with the 

stool, the case becomes more serious; still, with proper 
care, relief can generally be quickly obtained If the 
evacuations—instead of being stool—are merely blood 
and slime, and the child strain frequently and violently, 
endeavoring thus, but in vain, to relieve himself, crying 
at each effort, the case assumes the character of dysen- 
tery.* 
If there be a mixture of blood, slime, and stool from 
the bowels, the case would be called dysenteric diar- 
rhea. This latter case requires great skill and judg- 
ment on the part of a medical man, and great attention 
and implicit obedience from the mother and the nurse. 
I merely mention these diseases in order to warn you 
of their importance, and of the necessity of strictly at- 
tending to a doctor’s orders. 

101. What are the causes of Diarrheaa—“ Looseness 
of the bowels 2?” 

Improper food; over-feeding; teething; cold; the 
mother’s milk from various causes disagreeing, namely, 
from her being out of health, from her eating unsuitable 
food, from her taking improper and drastic purgatives, 
or from her suckling her child when she is pregnant. 
Of course, if any of these causes are in operation, they 
ought, if possible, to be remedied, or medicine to the 
babe will be of little avail. 


cs Sy 
——————————— — 


* See Symptoms and Treatment of Dysentery. 
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102. What is the treatment of Diarrhea? 

What to do.—If the case be slight, and has lasted 
two or three days (do not interfere by giving medicine 
at first), and if the cause, as it probably is, be some 
acidity or vitiated stool that wants a vent, and thus en- 
deavors to obtain one by purging, the best treatment 
is to assist nature by giving either a dose of castor oil 
ar a moderate one of rhubarb and magnesia,* and thus 
to work off the enemy. 

After the enemy has been worked off, either by the 
castor oil or by the magnesia and rhubarb, the purging 
will, in all probability, cease; but if the relaxation still 
continue, that is to say, for three or four days,—then, 
if medical advice cannot be procured, the following 
mixture should be given: 


Take of—Compound Powdered Chalk with Opium, ten grains; 
Oil of Dill, five drops; 
Simple Syrup, three drachms; 
Water, nine drachms: 
Make a Mixture.t Half a teaspoonful to be given to an infant 
uf six months and under, and one teaspoonful to a child above that 
age, every four hours—first shaking the bottle. 


The baby ought, for a few days, to be kept entirely 
to the breast. The mother should be most particular 
in her own diet. 

What not to do.—The mother must neither take 
greens, nor cabbage, nor raw fruit, nor pastry, nor beer; 
indeed, while the diarrhea of her babe coutinues, she 

* For a rhubarb and magnesia mixture prescription, see 
page 99 (note). 

+ Let the mixture be made by a chemist. 
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had better abstain from wine, as well as from fermented 
liquors. The child, if at the breast, ought not, while 
the diarrhea continues, to have any artificial food. THe 
must neither be dosed with gray powder (a favorite 
but highly improper remedy in these cases), nor with 
any quack medicines, such as Dalby’s Carminative or 
Godfrey’s Cordial. 

103. What are the symptoms of Dysentery? 

Dysentery frequently arises from a neglected diar- 
rhea. It is more dangerous than diarrhea, as it is of 
an inflammatory character; and as, unfortunately, it 
frequently attacks a delicate child, requires skillful hand- 
ling: hence the care and experience required in treating 
a case of dysentery. 

Well, then, what are the symptoms? The infant, in 
all probability, has had an attack of diarrheea—bowel 
complaint as it is called—for several days; he having 
had a dozen or two of motions, many of them slimy 
and frothy, like “ frog-spawn,” during the twenty-four 
hours. Suddenly the character of the motion changes,— 
from being principally stool, it becomes almost entirely 
blood and mucus; he is dreadfully griped, which causes 
him to strain violently, as though his inside would 
come away every time he has a motion,—screaming 
and twisting about, evidently being in the greatest 
pain, drawing his legs up to his belly and writhing in 
agony. Sickness and vomiting are always present, 
which still more robs him of his little remaining 
strength, and prevents the repair of his system. Now, 
look at his face! It is the very picture of distress, 
Suppose he has been a plump, healthy little fellow, you 
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will sce his face, in a few days, become old-louking, 
eare-worn, haggard, and pinched. Day and night the 
enemy tracks him (unless proper remedies be admin- 
istered) ; no sleep, or, if he sleep, he is every few min- 
utes roused. It is heart-rending to have to attend a 
bad case of dysentery in a child,—the writhing, the 
screaming, the frequent vomiting, the pitiful look, the 
rapid wasting and exhaustion, make it more distressing 
to witness than almost any other disease a doctor at- 
tends. 

104. Can anything be done to relieve such a case? 

Yes. A judicious medical man will do a great deal 
But, suppose that you are not able to procure one, [ 
will tell you what to do and what not to do. 

What to do.—If the child be at the breast, keep him 
to it, and let him have nothing else, for dysentery is 
frequently caused by improper feeding. If your milk 
be not good, or it be scanty, instantly procure a healthy 
wet-nurse. Lose not a moment; for in dysentery 
moments are precious. But, suppose that you have no 
milk, and that no wet-nurse can be procured: what 
then? Teed him entirely on cow’s milk—the milk of 
one healthy cow; let the milk be unboiled, and be fresh 
from the cow. Give it in small quantities at a time, 
and frequently, so that it may be retained on the 
stomach. If a tablespoonful of the milk make him 
sick, give him a dessertspoonful ; if a dessertspoonful 
cause sickness, let him only have a teaspoonful at a 
time, and let it be repeated every quarter of an hour. 
But remember, in such a case the breast milk—the 
breast milk alone—is incomparably superior to any 
uther milk or to any other food whatever. 
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If lie be a year old and weaned, then feed him, as 
above recommended, on the cow’s milk. If there be 
extreme exhaustion and debility, let fifteen drops of 
brandy be added to each tablespoonful of new milk, 
and let it be given every half hour. 

Now with regard to medicine. I approach this part 
of the treatment with some degree of reluetance—for 
dysentery is a case requiring opium, and opium I never 
like a mother of her own accord to administer. But 
suppose a medical man cannot be procured in time, the 
mother must then prescribe or the child will die! What 
then ts to be done? Sir Charles Locock considers “ that 
in severe dysentery, especially where there is sickness, 
there is no remedy equal to pure calomel, in a full dose, 
without opium.”* Therefore, at the very onset of the 
disease, let from three to five grains (according to the 
age of the patient) of calomel, mixed with an equal 
quantity of powdered white sugar, be put dry on the 
tongue. In three hours after let the following mixture 
be administered : 


Take of—Compound Ipecacuanha Powder, five grains; 
Ipecacuanha Wine, half a drachm; 
Simple Syrup, three drachms; 
Cinnamon Water, nine drachms: 


To make a Mixture.t A teaspoonful to be given every three or 
four hours, first well shaking the bottle. 


Supposing he cannot retain the mixture—the stom- 
ach rejecting it as soon as swallowed—whut then? 


* Communicated by Sir Charles Locock to the Author. 
+ Let this mixture, or any other medicine I may prescribe, 
be always made by a respectable chemist. 
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Give the opium, mixed with small doses of mercury 
with chalk aud sugar, in the form of powder, and put 
one of the powders dry on the tongue every three 
hours: 
Take of—Powdered Opium, half a grain; 
Mercury with Chalk, nine grains; 


Sugar of Milk, twenty-four grains: 
Mix well in a mortar, and divide into twelve powders. 


Now, suppose the dysentery has for several days 
persisted, and that, during that time, nothing but 
mucus and blood—that no real stool—has come from 
the. bowels, then a combination of castor oil and 
opium{ ought, instead of the medicine recommended 
above, to be given. 


Take of—Mixture of Acacia, three drachms; 
Simple Syrup, thice drachms; 
Tincture of Opium, ten drops (not minims) ; 
Castor Oil, two drachms; 
Cinnamon Water, four drachms: 
Make a Mixture. A teaspoonful to be taken every four hours, first 
well shaking the bottle. 


A warm bath, at the commencement of the disease, 
is very efficacious; but it must be given at the com- 
mencement. If he has had dysentery for a day or 
two, he will be too weak to have a warm bath; then. 
instead of the bath, try the following: Wrap him in a 
blanket which has been previously wrung out of hot 
water, over which envelop him in a dry blanket. 

} My friend, the late Dr. Baly, who had made dysentery 
his particular study, considered the combination of opium 
and castor oil very valuable in dysentery. 
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Keep him in this hot, damp blanket for half an hour: 
then take him out, put on his night-gown and place 
him in bed, which has been, if it be winter time, pre- 
viously warmed. The above “blanket treatment” will 
frequently give great relief, and will sometimes cause 
him to fall into a sweet sleep. A flannel bag filled 
with hot powdered table salt, made hot in the oven, 
applied to the bowels, will afford much comfort. 

What nor to do.—Do not give aperients, unless it 
be, as before advised, the castor oil guarded with the 
opium; do not stuff him with artificial food; do not 
fail to send for a judicious and an experienced medical 
man; for, remember, it requires a skillful doctor to 
treat a case of dysentery, more especially in a child. 

105. What are the symptoms, the causes, and the 
treatment of Netlle-rash ? 

Nettle-rash consists of several irregular raised 
wheals, red at the base and white on the summit, on dif- 
ferent parts of the body; but zt seldom attacks the face. 
It is not contagious, and it may occur at all ages and 
many times. It comes and goes, remaining only a 
short time in a place. It puts on very much the ap- 
pearance of the child having been stung by nettles— 
hence its name. It produces great heat, itching, and 
irritation, sometimes to such a degree as to make him 
feverish, sick, and fretful. He is generally worse when 
he is warm in bed, or when the surface of his body is 
suddenly exposed to the air. Rubbing the skin, too, 
always aggravates the itching and the tineline 
brings in a fresh crop. 3 ithe bs 

The cause of nettle rash may commonly be traced ty 
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improper feeding; although, occasionally, it proceeds 
from teething. 

What to do.—I\t is a complaint of no danger, and 
readily gives way to a mild aperient, and to attention 
to diet. There is nothing better to relieve the irrita- 
tion of the skin than a warm bath. If it be a severe 
attack of nettle-rash, by all means call in a medical 
man. 

What not to do.—Do not apply cold applications to 
his skin, and do not wash him (while the rash is out) 
in quite cold water. Do not allow him to be in a 
draught, but let him be in a well-ventilated room. If 
he be old enough to eat meat, keep it from him for a 
few days, and let him live on milk and farinaceous 
diet. Avoid strong purgatives, and calomel, and gray 
powder. 

106. What are the symptoms and the treatment of 
Red-gum ? 

Red-gum, tooth-rash, red-gown, is usually owing to 
irritation from teething; not always from the cutting, 
but from the evolution, the “breeding,” of the teeth. 
It is also sometimes owing to unhealthy stools irrita- 
ting the bowels, and showing itself, by sympathy, on 
the skin. Red-gum consists of several small papule, 
or pimples, about the size of pins’ heads, and may be 
known from measles—the only disease for which it is 
at all likely to be mistaken—by its being unattended 
by symptoms of cold, such as sneezing, running, and 
redness of the eyes, etc., and by the patches noé assum- 
ing a crescentic, half-moon shape; red-gum, in short, 
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may readily be known by the child’s health being unaf: 
fected, unless, indeed, there be a great crop of pimples; 
then there will be slight feverishness. 

What to do.—Little need be done. If there be a good 
deal of irritation, a mild aperient should be given. The 
child ought to be kept moderately but not very warm. 

What Nor to do.—Draughts of air, or cold, should be 
carefully avoided; as, by sending the eruption suddenly 
in, either convulsions or disordered bowels might be 
produced. Do not dose him with gray powder. 

107. How would you prevent “Stuffing of the nose” 
in a new-born babe? . 

Rubbing a little tallow on the bridge of the nose is 
the old-fashioned remedy, and answers the purpose. 
it ought to be applied every evening just before put- 
ting him to bed. 

If the “stuffing ” be severe, dip a sponge in hot water, 
as hot as he can comfortably bear; ascertain that it be 
not tov hot, by previously applying it to your own face, 
and then put it for a few minutes to the bridge of bis 
nose. As soon as the hard mucus is within reach, it 
should be carefully removed. 

108. Do you consider sickness injurious to an 
infant? 

Many thriving babies are, after taking the breast, 
frequently sick; still we cannot look upon sickness 
otherwise than as an index of either a disordered or 
-of an overloaded stomach. If the child be sick, and 
yet be thriving, it is a proof that he overloads his 
stomach. A mother, then, must not allow him to suck 
s0 much ata time. She should, until he retains all he 
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takes, lesser the quantity of milk. If he be sick and 
does not thrive, the mother should notice if *he milk 
he throws up has a sour smell; if it has, she must 
first of all look to her own health; she ought to ascer- 
tain if her own stomach be out of order; for if such 
he the case, it is impossible for her to make good milk. 
She should observe whether, in the morning, her own 
tongue be furred and dry; whether she have a disa- 
greeable taste in her mouth, or pains at her stomach, 
or heart-burn, or flatulence. If she have all, or any 
of these symptoms, the mystery is explained why he 
is sick and does not thrive. She ought then to seek 
advice, and a medical man will soon put her stomach 
into good order; and, by so doing, will, at the same 
time, benefit the child. 

But if the mother be in the enjoyment of good health, 
she must then look to the babe herself, and ascertain iz 
he be cutting his teeth; if the gums require lancing ; 
if the secretions from the bowels be proper both in 
quantity and in quality; and, if he have had artificial 
food—it being absolutely necessary to give such food— 
whether it agree with him. 

What to do.—In the first place, if the gums are red, 
hot, and swollen, let them be lanced ; in the second, if 
the secretions from the bowels are either unhealthy or 
scanty, give him a dose of aperient medicine, such as 
castor oil, or the following: Take two or three grains 
of powdered Turkey rhubarb, three grains of pure car- 
bonate of magnesia, and one grain of aromatic powder. 
Mix. ‘The powder to be taken at bedtime, mixed in a 
teaspoonful of sugar and water, and wich should, if 
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necessary, be repeated the following night. Ia the 
third place, if the food he be taking does not agree 
with him, chanye it (vide answer to question 33). Give 
it in smaller quantities at a time, and not so frequently ; 
or, what will be better still, if it be possible, keep him, 
for awhile, entirely to the breast. 

What not to do.—Do not let him overload his 
stomach either with breast-milk or with artificial 
food. Let the mother avoid, until his sickness be re- 
lieved, greens, cabbage, and all other green vegetables. 

109. What are the causes, the symptoms, the preven 
tion, and the cure of Thrush? 

The thrush is a frequent disease of an infant, and is 
often brought on either by stuffing him or by giving 
him improper food. A child brought up entirely, for 
the first three or four months, on the breast, seldom 
suffers from this complaint. The thrush consists of 
several irregular, roundish, white specks on the lips, the 
tongue, the inside and the angles of the mouth, giving 
the parts affected the appearance of curds and whey 
having been smeared upon them. The mouth is hot 
and painful, and he is afraid to suck: the moment the’ 
nipple is put into his mouth he begins to ery. The 
thrush sometimes, although but rarely, runs through 
the whole of the alimentary canal. It should be borne 
in mind that nearly every child who is sucking has 
his or her tongue white or “frosted ” as it is sometimes 
ealled. The thrush may be mild or very severe. 

Now with regard to What to do.—As the thrush js 
generally owing to improper and to artificial feeding, 
if the child be at the breast, keep him, for 2 time 
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entircly to it. Do not let him be always sucking, as 
that will not only fret his mouth, but will likewise 
irritate and make sore the mother’s nipple. 

If he be not at the breast, but has been weaned, then 
keep him for a few days entirely to a milk diet—to the 
milk of ONE cow—either boiled, if it be hot weather, 
to keep it sweet; or unboiled, in cool weather—fresh 
as it comes from the cow. 

The best medicine is the old-fashioned one of borax, 
a combination of powdered lump-sugar and borax being 
a good one for the purpose: the powdered lump-sugar 
increases the efficacy and the cleansing properties of the 
borax; it tends, moreover, to make it more palatable: 

Take of—Biborate of Soda, half a drachm; 
Lump-sugar, two scruples: 


To be well mixed together, and made into twelve powders. One 
of the powders to be put dry on the tongue every four hours. 


The best local remedy is honey of borax, which 
ought to be smeared frequently, by means of the finger, 
on the parts affected. 

Thorough ventilation of the apartment must be ob- 
served; and great cleanliness of the vessels containing 
the ek should be insisted upon. 

In a bad case of thrush, change of air to the country 
is most desirable; the effect is sometimes, in such cases, 
truly magical. 

If the thrush be brought on either by too much or 
by improper food, in the first case, of course, a mother 
must lessen the quantity; and, in the second, she should 
be more careful in her selection. 


What not to do.—Do not use either a calf’s teat or 
H 10* 
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wash leather for the feeding-bottle; fortuaately, since 
the invention of india-rubber teats, they are now nearly 
exploded; they were, in olden times, fruitful causes of 
thrush. Do not mind the trouble of ascertaining that 
the cooking-vessels connected with the baby’s food are 
perfectly clean and sweet. Do not leave the purity and 
the goodness of the cow’s milk (it being absolutely 
necessary to fecd him on artificial food) to be judged 
either by the milkman or by the nurse, but taste and 
prove it yourself. Do not keep the milk in a warm 
place, but either in the dairy or in the cellar; and, if it 
be summer time, let the jug holding the milk be put 
in a crock containing lumps of ice. Do not use milk 
that has been milked longer than twelve hours, but, if 
practicable, have it milked direct from the cow, and use 
it immediately—let it be really and truly fresh and 
genuine milk. 

When the disease is severe, it may require more ac- 
tive treatment—such as a dose of calomel ; which med- 
icine must never be given, unless it be either under the 
direction of a medical man, or unless tt be in anextreme 
case,—such as dysentery ;* therefore, the mother had 
better seek advice. 

In a severe case of thrush, where the complaint has 
been brought on by artificial feeding —the babe not 
having the advantage of the mother’s milk—it is really 
surprising how rapidly a wet-nurse—if the case has not 
been too long deferred—will effect a cure, where all 
other means have been tried and have failed. The 


——e 
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* See the Treatment of Dysentery. 
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effect has been truly magical! In a severe case of 
thrush, pure air and thorough ventilation are essential 
to recovery. 

110. Is anything to be learned from the cry of an 
infant? 

There is a language in the cry of an infant which a 
thoughtful medical man can well interpret. The cry 
of hunger, for instance, is very characteristic,—it is 
unaccompanied with tears, and is a wailing ery; the 
cry of teething is a fretful ery; the cry of ear-ache is 
short, sharp, piercing, and decisive, the head being 
moved about from side to side, and the little hand be- 
ing often put up to the affected side of the head; the 
ery of bowel-ache is also expressive,—the cry is not so 
piercing as from ear-ache, and is an interrupted, strain- 
ing cry, accompanied with a drawing up of the legs to 
the belly; the ery of bronchitis is a gruff and phleg- 
matic ery; the cry of inflammation of the lungs is more 
a moan than a cry; the ery of croup is hoarse, and 
rough, and ringing, and is so characteristic that it may 
truly be called “the croupy cry,” moreover, he breathes 
as though he breathed through muslin; the ery of in- 
flammation of the membranes of the brain is a piercing 
shriek—a danger signal—most painful to hear; the cry 
of a child recovering from a severe illness is a cross, 
and wayward, and tearful cry; he may truly be said to 
be in a quarrelsome moud; he bursts out without rhyme 
or reason into a passionate flood of tears; tears are 
always, in a severe illness, to be looked upon as a good 
omen, as a sign of amendment: tears, when a chld is 
dangerously ill, are rarely if ever seen; a cry at night, 
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for light—-a frequent cause of a babe erying—is 8 rest 


less cry: 
“An infant erying in the night: 
An infant erying for the light: 
And with no language but a cry.”* 


lll. Lf an infant be delicate; have you any objection 
to his having either veal or mutton broth to strengthen 
him? 

Broths seldom agree with a babe at the breast. I 
have known them produce sickness, disorder the bowels, 
and create fever. I recommend you, therefore, not to 
make the attempt. 

Although broth and beef-tea, when taken by the 
mouth, will seldom agree with an infant at the breast, 
yet, when used as an enema, and in small quantitics, 
so that they may be retained, I have frequently found 
them to be of great benefit: they have, in some in- 
stances, appeared to have snatched delicate children 
from the brink of the grave. 

112. My babe’s ankles are very weak: what do you 
advise to strengthen them ? 

If his ankles be weak, let them every morning be 
bathed, after the completion of his morning’s ablution, 
for five minutes each time, with bay salt and water, a 
small handful of bay salt dissolved in a quart of rain 
water (with the chill of the water taken off in the win- 
ter, and of its proper temperature in the summer time); 
then let them be dried; after the drying, let the ankles 
be well rubbed with the following liniment: 

a Biot Pelee ee 


* Tennyson. 
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Take of—Oil of Rosemary, three drachms; 
Liniment of Camphor, thirteen drachms: 
To make a Liniment. 
Do not let him be put on his feet early; but allow him 
to crawl, and sprawl, and kick about the floor, until his 
ankles become strong. 

Do not, on any account, without having competent 
advice on the subject, use iron instruments or mechan- 
ical supports of any kind: the ankles are generally, by 
such artificial supports, made worse, in consequence of 
the pressure causing a further dwindling away and en- 
feebling of the ligaments of the ankles, already wasted 

-and weakened. 

Let him wear shoes, with straps over the insteps to 
keep them on, and not boots: boots will only, by wast- 
ing the ligaments, increase the weakness of the ankles. 

113. Sometimes there is a difficully in restraining 
the bleeding of leech-bites. What is the best method? 

The difficulty in these cases generally arises from the 
improper method of performing it. For example—a 
mother endeavors to stop the hemorrhage by loading 
the part with rag; the more the bites discharge, the 
more rag she applies. At the same time, the child 
probably is in a room with a large fire, with two or 
three candles, with the doors closed, and with perhaps 
a dozen people in the apartment, whom the mother has, 
in her fright, sent for. This practice is strongly repre- 
hensible. 

If the bleeding cannot be stopped,—in the first place, 
the fire must be extinguished, the door and windows 
should be thrown open, and the room ought to be cleared 
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of persons, with the exception of one, or, at the most, 
two; and every rag should be removed. ‘Stopping 
of leech-bites.—The simplest and most certain way, 
till the proper assistance is obtained, is the pressure of 
the finger, with nothing intervening. It cannot bleed 
vbrough that.”* 

Many babies have lost their lives by excessive loss 
of blood from leech-bites, from a mother not knowing 
how to act, and also from the medical man either living 
at a distance, or not being at hand. Fortunately for 
the infantile community, leeches are now very seldom 
ordered by doctors. 

114. Supposing a baby to be poorly, have you any ad- 
vice to give to his mother as to her own management ? 

She must endeavor to calm her feelings, or her milk 
will be disordered, and she will thus materially increase 
his illness. If he be laboring under any inflammatory 
disorder, she ought to refrain from the taking of beer, 
wine, and spirits, and from all stimulating food; other- 
wise, she will feed his disease. 

Before concluding the first part of my subject—the 
Management of Infancy—let me again urge upon you 
the importance—the paramount importance—if you wish 
yuur babe to be strong and hearty,--of giving him as 
little opening physic as possible. The best physic for 
him is Nature’s physic—fresh air and exercise and sim- 
plicity of living. A mother who is herself always 
drugging her child, can only do good to two persons— 
the doctor and the drugyist ! 


* Sir Charles Locock, in a Letter ta the Author. 
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If an infant from his birth be properly managed,—if 
he has an abundance of fresh air for his lungs,—if he 
has plenty of exercise for his muscles (by allowing him 
to kick and sprawl on the floor),—if he has a good 
swilling and sousing of water for his skin,—if, during 
the early months of his life, he has nothing but the* 
mother’s milk for his stomach,—he will require very 
little medicine—the less the better! He does not want 
his stomach to be made into a doctor’s shop! The 
grand thing is not to take every opportunity of ad- 
ministering physic, but of using every means of with- 
holding it! And if physic be necessary, not to doctor 
him yourself, unless it be in extreme and urgent cases 
(which in preceding and succeeding Conversations I 
either have or will indicate), but to employ an ex- 
perienced medical man. A babe who is always, with- 
out rhyme or reason, being physicked, is sure to be 
puny, delicate, and unhealthy, and is ready, at any 
moment, to drop into an untimely grave! 


CONCLUDING REMARKS ON INFANCY. 


115. In concluding the first part of our subject— 
Infancy—I beg to remark. There are four things es- 
sentially necessary to an infant’s well-doing, namely, 
(1) plenty of water for the skin; (2) plenty of milk 
for the stomach; (3) plenty of fresh air for the lungs; 
(4) plenty of sleep for the brain: these are the four 
graud essentials for a babe; without an abundance 
of each and all of them, perfect health is utterly im- 
possible ! 


PART II. 


CHILDHOOD. 


Household treasures! household treasures! 
Are they jewela rich and rare ; 

Or gems of rarest workmanship ; 
Or gold and silver ware ? 

Ask the mother as she gazes 
On her little ones at play: 

Household treasures! household treasures! 


Happy claldren—ye are they. 
J. E. CARPENTER. 


ABLUTION. 


116, .4é twelve months old, do you still recommend 
a vhild to be PUT IN HIS TUB to be washed? 

Certainly I do, as I have previously recommended 
at page 16, in order that his skin may be well and 
thoroughly cleansed. If it be summer time, the water 
should be used cold; if it be winter, a dash of warm 
must be added, so that it may be of the temperature of 
new milk; but do not, on any account, use very warm 
water. The head must be washed (but not dried) before 
he be placed in his tub; then, putting him in the tub 
(containing the necessary quantity of water, aud wash- 

(120) 
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ing him as previously recommended),* a large sponge 
should be filled with the water and squeezed over the 
head, so that the water may stream over the whole 
surface of the body. <A jugful of cold water should, 
just before taking him out of his bath, be poured over 
and down his loins; all this ought rapidly to be done, 
and he must be quickly dried with soft towels, and then 
expeditiously dressed. For the washing of your child 
I would recommend you to use Castile soap in prefer- 
ence to any other: it is more pure, and less irritating, 
and hence does not injure the texture of the skin. 
Take care that the soap does not get into his eyes, 
or it might produce irritation and smarting. 

117. Some mothers object to a child’s STANDING in 
the water. 

If the head be wetted before he be placed in the tub, 
and if he be washed as above directed, there can be no 
valid objection to it. He must not be allowed to re- 
main in the tub more than five minutes. 

118. Does not washing the child’s head, every morn- 
ing, make him more liable to catch cold, and does tt not 

tend to weaken his sight ? 

It does neither the one nor the other; on the con- 
trary, it prevents cold, and strengthens the sight; it 
cieanses the scalp, prevents scurf, and, by that means, 
causes a more beautiful head of hair. The head, after 
each washing, ought to be weil brushed with a soft 
brush, but should not be combed. The brushing causes 
a healthy circulation of the scalp. 


.— — TSS 


* 3ee Infancy—Ablution, page 16. 
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119. If the head, notwithstanding the washing, be 
scurfy, what should be done? 

After the head has been well dried, let a little cocoa- 
nut oil be well rubbed, for five minutes each time, into 
the roots of the hair, and, afterward, let the head be 
well brushed, but not combed. The fine-tooth comb 
will cause a greater accumulation of scurf, and will 
scratch and injure the scalp. 

120. Do you recommend a child to be washed IN HIS 
TUB every night and morning ? 

No; once a day is quite sufficient; in the morning 
in preference to the evening; unless he be poorly, then, 
evening instead of morning; as, immediately after he 
has been washed and dried, he can be put to bed. 

121. Ought a child to be placed in his tub while he 
is in a state of perspiration ? 

Not while he is perspiring violently, or the perspira- 
tion might be checked suddenly, and ill consequences 
would ensue; nor ought he to be put in his tub when 
he is cold, or his blood would be chilled, and would be 
sent from the skin to some internal vital part, and thus 
would be likely to light up inflammation—probably of 
the lungs. His skin, when he is placed in his bath, 
ought to be moderately and comfortably warm; neither 
too hot nor too cold. 

122. When the child is a year old, do you recom- 
mend cold or warm water to be used 2? 

If it be winter, a little warm water ought to be added, 
so as to raise the temperature to that of new milk. As 
the summer advances, less and less warm water ig 
required, so that, at length, none is needed. 
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123. If a child be delicate, do you recommend any- 
thing to be added to the water which may tend to brace 
and strengthen him ? 

Kither a handful of table salt or half a handful of 
bay salt should be previously dissolved in a quart jug- 
of enld water ; then, just before taking the child out of 
his morning bath, let the above be poured over and 
down the back and loins of the child—holding the jug, 
while pouring its contents on the back, twelve inches 
from the child, in order that it might act as a kind of 
douche bath. 

124. Do you recommend the child, after he has been 
dried with the towel, to be rubbed with the hand ? 

I do; as friction encourages the cutaneous circula- 
tion, and causes the skin to perform its functions prop- 
erly, thus preventing the perspiration (which is one of 
the impurities of the body) from being sent inwardly 
eitner to the lungs or to other parts. The back, the 
chest, the bowels, and the limbs are the parts that 
ought to be well rubbed. 


CLOTHING. 


125. Have you any remarks to make on the clothing 
of a child? 

Children—boys and girls—especially if they be 
delicate, ought always to wear high dresses up to 
their necks. The exposure of the upper part of the 
chest (if the child be weakly) is dangerous. It is 
in the upper part of the lungs, in the region of the 
collar bones, that consumption first shows itself. The 
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clothing cf a child, more especially aboat the chest, 
should be large and full in every part, and be free 
from tight strings, so that the circulation of the blood 
may not be impeded, and that there may be plenty 0f 
room for the full development of the rapidly growing 
body. . 

His frock or tunic ought to be of woolen material 
—warm, light, and porous, in order that the perspira- 
tion may rapidly evaporate. ‘The practice of some 
mothers in allowing their children to wear tight 
bands round their waists, and tight clothes, is truly 
reprehensible. 

Tight bands or tight belts around the waist of a 
child are very injurious to health; they crib in the 
chest, and thus interfere with the rising and the fall- 
ing of the ribs—so essential to breathing. Tight hats 
ought never to be worn; by interfering with the cir- 
culation they cause headaches. Nature delights in 
freedom, and resents interference! 

126. What parts of the body in particular ought to 
be kept warm? 

The chest, the bowels, and the feet should be kept 
comfortably warm. We must guard against an oppo- 
site extreme, and not keep them too hot. The head 
alone should be kept cool, on which account I do not 
approve either of night or of day caps. 

127. What are the best kinds of hat for a child? 

The best covering for the head, when he is out and 
about, is a loose-fitting straw hat, which will allow the 
perspiration to escape. It should have a broad brim, 
“to screen the eyes. A sunshade, that is to say, a sea 
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side hat---a hat made of cotton, with a wide brim to 
keep off the sun—is also an excellent hat for a child; it 
is very light, and allows a free escape of the perspira- 
tion. It can be bought, ready made, at a baby-linen 
warehouse. 

A knitted or crocheted woolen hat, with woolen 
rosettes to keep the ears warm, and which may be 
procured at any baby-linen warehouse, makes a nice 
and comfortable winter’s bat for a child, It is also a 
good hat for him to wear while performing a long 
journey. The color chosen is generally scarlet and 
white, which, in cold weather, gives it a warm and 
comfortable appearance. 

It is an abominable practice to cover a child’s head 
either with beaver or with felt, or with any thick, im- 
pervious material. It is a well-ascertained fact that 
both beaver and silk hats cause men to suffer from 
headache, and to lose their hair—the reason being 
that the perspiration cannot possibly escape through 
them. Now, if the perspiration cannot escape, dan- 
gerous, or at all events injurious, consequences must 
ensue, as it is well known that the skin is a breathing 
apparatus, and that it will not with impunity bear in- 
terference. 

Neither a child nor any one else should be permitted 
to be in the glare of the sun without his hat. If he be 
allowed, he is likely to have a sun-stroke, which might 
either at once kill him, or might make him an idiot for 
the remainder of his life, which latter would be the 
worse alternative of the two. 
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128 Have you any remarks to muke on keeping a 
child’s hands and legs warm when, in the winter time, 
he is curried out? 

Whea a child either walks or is carried out in wintry 
weather, be sure and see that both his hands and legs 
are wel: protected from the cold. There is nothing for 
this pw pose like woolen gloves, and woolen stockings 
coming ap over the knees. 

129. Do you approve of a child wearing a flannel 
night-ge wn? 

He frequently throws the clothes off him, and has 
occasion to be taken up in the night, and if he has not 
a flannel gown on is likely to catch cold; on which ac- 
count I recommend it to be worn. The usual calico 
night-gown should be worn wnder it. 

130. Do you advise a child to be LiauTLy clad, in 
order that he may be hardened thereby ? 

I should fear that such a plan, instead of hardening, 
would be likely to produce a contrary effect. It is an 
ascertained fact that more children of the poor, who 
are thus lightly clad, die, than of those who are prop- 
erly defended from the cold. Again, what holds good 
with a young plant is equally applicable to a young 
child; and we all know that it is ridiculous to think of 
unnecessarily exposing a tender plant to harden it. If 
it were thus exposed, it would wither and die! 

131. Ifa child be delicate, if he has a cold body or 
a languid circulation, or if he be predisposed to in- 
flammation of the lungs, do you approve of his wearing 
jimnnel instead of linen shirts ? 

Ido; as flannel tends to keep the body at an equal 
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temperature, thus obviating the effects of the sudden 
changes of the weather, and promotes, by gentie fric- 
tion, the cutaneous circulation, thus warming the cold 
body, and giving an impetus to the languid circulation, 
and preventing an undue quantity of blood from being 
sent to the lungs, either to light up or to feed inflam- © 
mation. Jine flannel, of course, ought to be worn, 
which should be changed as frequently as the usual 
shirts. : 

If a child has had an attack either of bronchitis or of 
inflammation of the lungs, or if he has just recovered 
from scarlet fever, by all means, if he has not previously 
worn flannel, znstanily let him begin to do so, and let 
him, next to the skin, wear a flannel waistcoat. his 
ts zmporlant advice, and ought not to be disregarded. 

Scarlet flannel is now much used instead of white 
flannel; and as scarlet flannel has a more comfortable 
appearance, and does not shrink so much in washing, 
it may for the white be substituted. 

132. Have you any remarks to make on the shoes and 
stockings of a child? and on the right way of culting 
the toe-nails ? 

He ought, during the winter, to wear lambs’ wool 
stockings that will reach above the knees, and thick 
calico drawers that will reach a few inches below the 
knees; as it is of the utmost importance to keep the 
lower extremities comfortably warm. It is really pain- 
ful to see how many mothers expose the bare legs of 
their little ones to the frosty air, even in the depths of 
winter. ‘Tender little children are exposed to the 
bitterest weather, with their legs bared in a manner 
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that would inevitably injure the health of strong 
adults. ”’* 

Garters ought not to be worn, as they impede the 
circulation, waste the muscles, and interfere with walk- 
ing. The stocking may be secured in its place by 
means of a loop and tape, which should be fastened to 
a part of the dress. 

Let me urge upon you the importance of not allowing 
your child to wear tight shoes; they cripple the feet, 
causing the joints of the toes, which ought to have free 
play, and which should assist in walking, to be, ina 
manner, useless; they produce corns and bunions, and 
interfere with the proper circulation of the foot. A 
shoe ought to be made according to the shape of the 
foot—rights and lefts are therefore desirable. The toe- 
part of the shoe must be made broad, so as to allow 
plenty of room for the toes to expand, and that one toe 
cannot overlap another. Be sure, then, that there be 
no pinching and no pressure. In the article of shoes 
you ought to be particular and liberal; pay attention 
to having nicely fitting ones, and let them be made of 
soft leather, and throw them on one side the moment 
they are toosmall. Itis poor economy, indeed, because 
a pair of shoes be not worn out, to run the risk of in- 
eurring the above evil consequences. 

Shoes are far preferable to boots; boots weaken 
‘nstead of strengthen the ankle. The ankle and instep 
require free play, and ought not to be hampered by 
boots. Moreover, boots, by undue pressure, decidedly 


—— 
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waste away the ligaments of the ankle. Boots act on 
the ankles in a similar way that stays do on the waist— 
they do mischief by pressure. Boots waste away the 
ligaments of the ankle; stays waste away the muscles 
of the back and chest: and thus, in both cases, do irre- 
parable mischief. 

A shoe for a child ought to be made with a narrow 
strap over the instep, and with button and button-hole : 
if it be not made in this way, the shoe will not keep on 
the foot. 

It is a grievous state of things that in this nineteenth 
century there are very few shoemakers in England who 
know how to make a shoe! The shoe is made not to 
fit the real foot, but a fashionable imaginary one! 

Let me strongly urge you to be particular that the 
sock or stocking fits nicely—that it is neither too small 
nor too large; if it be too small, it binds up the toes 
unmercifully, and makes one toe to ride over the other, 
and thus renders the toes perfectly useless in walking ; 
if it be too large, it is necessary to lap a portion cf the 
sock or stocking either under or over the toes, which 
thus presses unduly upon them, and gives pain and 
annoyance. It should be borne in mind that if the toes 
have full play, they, as it were, grasp the ground, and 
greatly assist in locomotion—which, of course, if they 
are cramped up, they cannot possibly do. Be careful, 
too, that the toe-part of the sock or stocking be not 
pointed; let it be made square, in order to give roow 
to the toes. ‘At this helpless period of life the deli- 
catelv feeble, outspreading toes, are wedged into a nar- 
row-toed stocking, often so short as to double in the 
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toes, diminishing the length of the rapidly-growing 
foot! It is next, perhaps, tightly laced into a boot of 
less interior dimensions than itself; when the poor little 
creature is left to sprawl about with a limping, stump- 
ing gait, thus learning to walk as it best can, under 
circumstances the most cruel and torturing imagin- 
able.”’* 

It is impossible for either a stocking or a shoe to 
fit nicely, unless the toe-nails be kept in proper order. 
Now, in cutting the toe-nails there is, as in everything 
else, a right and a wrong way. The right way of cut- 
ting a toe-nail is to cut it straight—in a straight line. 
The wrong way is to cut the corners of the nail—to 
round the nail, as it is called. This cutting the corners 
of the nails often makes work for the surgeon, as I 
myself can testify; it frequently produces ‘‘growing- 
in” of the nail, which sometimes necessitates the re- 
moval of either the nail or of a portion of it. 

133. At what time of the year should a child leave 
off his winter clothing ? 

A mother ought not to leave off her children’s winter 
clothing until the spring be far advanced: it is far 
better to be on the safe side, and to allow the winter 
clothes to be worn until the end of May. The old adage 
is very good, and should be borne in mind: 


“Button to chin 
Till May be in; 
Ne’er cast a clout 
Till May be out.” 


es 


* The Foot and its Covering. By James Dowie. London, 
1861. 
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134. Huve you any general remarks to make on the 
present fashion of dressing children ? 

The present fashion is absurd. Children are fre- 
quently dressed like mountebanks, with feathers and 
furbelows and finery: the boys go bare-legged; the 
little girls are dressed like women, with their stuck-out 
petticoats, crinolines, and low dresses! Their poor little 
waists are drawn in tight, so that they can scarcely 
breathe ; their dresses are very low and short, the con- 
sequence is, that a great part of the chest is exposed to 
our variable climate ; their legs are bare down to their 
thin socks, or, if they be clothed, they are only covered 
with gossamer drawers; while their feet are incased 
iu tight shoes of paper thickness! Dress! dress! dress! 
is made with them at a tender age, and, when first 
impressions are the strongest, a most important con- 
sideration. They are thus rendered vain and frivol- 
ous, and are taught to consider dress ‘‘as the one thing 
needful.” And if they live to be women—which the 
present fashion is likely frequently to prevent—what 
are they? Silly, simpering, delicate, lack-a-daisical 
nonentities,—dress being their amusement, their occupa- 
tion, their conversation, their everything, their thoughts 
by day and their dreams by night! Let children be 
dressed as children, not as men and women. Let them 
be taught that dress is quite a secondary consideration. 
Let health, and not fashion, be the first, and we shall 
have, with God’s blessing, blooming children, who will, 
in tine, be the pride and strength of dear old England ! 
Oh that the time may come, and may not be far distant, 
“That our sons may grow up.as the young plants, and 
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that our daughters may be as the polished corners of 


the temple.”’* 


DIET. 


135. At TWELVE months old, have you any objection 
to a child having any other food besides thal you men- 
tioned in answer to the 34th question? 

There is no objection to his occasionally havin, for 
dinner either a mealy, mashed potato and gravy, vr a 
few crumbs of bread and gravy. Rice-pudding o1 bat- 
ter-pudding may, for a change, be given; but remewber, 
the food recommended in a former Conversation is what, 
until he be eighteen months old, must be principally 
taken. During the early months of infancy—say, for 
the first six or seven—if artificial food be given at all, 
it should be administered by means of a feeding bottle. 
After that time, either a spoon or a nursing-boat will 
be preferable. As he becomes older, the food ough‘ to 
be made more solid. 

136. Af EIGHTEEN months old, have you any objec: 
tion to a child having meat? 

He ought not to have meat until be has several tecth 
to chew it with. If he has most of his teeth—which 
he very likely, at this age, will have—there is no objee- 
tion to his taking a small slice either of mutton or occa- 
sionally of roast beef, which should be well cut into 
very small pieces, and mixed with a mealy, mashed 
potato, and a few crumbs of bread and gravy, either 
every day, if he be delicate, or every other day, if he be 


* The Psalms of David, cxliv. 12. 
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a gross or a fast-feeding child. It may be well, in the 
generality of cases, for the first few months to give him 
meat every olher day, and either potato and gravy, or 
rice or suet-pudding or batter-pudding on the alternate 
days; indeed, I think so highly of rice, of suet, and of 
batter-puddings, and of other farinaceous puddings, 
that I should advise you to let him have either the one 
or the other, even on those days that he has meat—giv- 
ing it him after his meat. But remember, if he have 
meat and pudding, the meat ought to be given spar- 
ingly. If he be gorged with food, it makes him irrita- 
ble, cross, and stupid; at one time, clogging up the 
bowels and producing constipation; at another, disor- 
dering the liver, and causing either clay-colored stools, 
denoting a deficiency of bile, or dark and offensive 
motions, telling of vztdated bile; while, in a third case, 
cramming him with food might bring on convulsions. 

137. As you are so partial to puddings for a child, 
which do you consider the best for him? 

He ought, every day, to have a pudding for his din- 
ner—either rice, arrow-root, sago, tapioca, suet-pud- 
ding, batter-pudding, or Yorkshire-pudding, mixed with 
crumbs of bread and gravy—free from grease. A well- 
boiled suet-pudding, with plenty of suet in it, is one of 
the best puddings he can have; it is, in point of fact, 
meat and farinaceous food combined, and is equal to 
and will oftentimes prevent the giving of cod-liver oil. 
Before cod-liver oil came into vogue, suet boiled in milk 
was the remedy for a delicate child; he may, occasion- 
ally, have fruit-pudding, provided the pastry be both 
plain and light. 
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The objection to fruit pies and puddings is, that the 
pastry is often too rich for the delicate stomach of a 
thild: there is no objection, certainly not, to the fruit 
—cooked fruit being, for a child, most wholesome; if, 
therefore, fruit puddings and. pies be eaten, the pastry 
part ought to be quite plain. There is, in ‘‘ Murray’s 
Modern Cookery Book,” an excellent suggestion, which 
I will take the liberty of quoting, and of strongly urging 
my fair reader to carry into practice: ‘‘7o prepare 
fruit for children, a far more wholesome way than 
in pies and puddings, is to put apples sliced, or plums, 
currants, gooseberries, etc. into a stone jar, and sprin- 
kle among them as much Lisbon sugar as necessary. 
Set the jar on an oven or on a hearth, with a teacupful 
of water to prevent the fruit from burning; or put the 
jar into a saucepan of water, till its contents be per- 
fectly done. Slices of bread or some rice may be put 
into the jar, to eat with the fruit.” 

Jam—such as strawberry, raspberry, gooseberry— 
is most wholesome for a child, and ought oceasionally 
to be given, in lieu of sugar, with the rice, with the 
batter, and with the other puddings. Marmalade, too, 
is very wholesome. 

Puddings ought to be given after and not before his 
meat and vegetables; if you give him pudding before 
his meat, he might refuse to eat meat altogether. 

By adopting the plan of giving puddings every day, 
your child will require Jess animal food: much meat is 
injurious to a young child. 

But do not run into an opposite extreme: a Little 
meat ought, every day, to be given, provided lhe has 
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cut the whole of his first set of teeth; until then, meat 
every other day will be often enough. 

138. As soon as a child has cut the whole of his 
first set of teeth, what ought to be his diet? What 
should be his breakfast ? 

He can, then, have nothing better, where it agrees, 
- than scalding-hot new milk poured on sliced bread, 
with a slice or two of bread and butter to eat with it. 
Butter, in moderation, is nourishing, fattening, and 
wholesome. Moreover, butter tends to keep the bowels 
regular. These facts should be borne in mind, as some 
mothers foolishly keep their children from butter, de- 
claring it to be too rich for their children’s stomachs! 
New milk should be used in preference either to cream 
or to skimmed milk. Cream, as a rule, is too rich for 
the delicate stomach of a child, and skim-milk is too poor 
when robbed of the butter which the cream contains. 
But give cream and water, where new milk (as is 
occasionally the case) does not agree; but never give 
skim-milk. Skim-milk (among other evils) produces 
costiveness, and necessitates the frequent administra- 
tion of aperients. Cream, on the other hand, regulates 
and tends to open the bowels. 

Although, as a rule, I am not so partial to cream as 
I am to good genuine fresh milk, yet I have found, in 
cases of great debility, more especially where a child 
is much exhausted by some inflammatory disease, such 
as inflammation of the lungs, the following food most 
serviceable: Beat up, by means of a fork, the yolk of 
an egg, then mix, little by little, half a teacupful of very 
weak black tea, sweeten with one lump of sugar, and 
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add a tablespoonful of cream. Let the foregoing, by 
teaspoonfuls at a time, be frequently given. 

The above food is only to be administered until the 
exhaustion be removed, and is not to supersede the 
milk diet, which must, at stated periods, be given, as 
I have recommended in answers to previous and sub- 
sequent questions. 

When a child has costive bowels, there is nothing 
better for his breakfast than well-made and well-boiled 
oatmeal stir-about, which ought to be eaten with milk 
fresh from the cow. Scotch children scarcely take any- 
thing else, and a finer race is not in existence; and, as 
for physic, many of them do not even know either the 
taste or the smell of it! 

139. Have you any remarks to make on cow’s milk, 
as an article of food? 

Cow’s milk is a valuable, indeed, an indispensable 
article of diet for children ; it ‘s most nourishing, whole- 
some, and digestible. The finest and the healthiest 
children are those who, for the first four or five years 
of their lives, are fed principally upon it. Milk ought 
then to be their staple food. 

No young child, as a rule, can live, or, if he live, can 
be healthy, unless milk is the staple article of his dict. 
There is no substitute for milk. To prove the fatten- 
ing and strengthening qualities of milk, look only at a 
young calf who lives on milk, ard on milk alone! He 
is a Samson in strength, and is as fat as butter; and 
all young things are fat if they are in health | 

Milk contains every ingredient to build up the body, 
which is more than can be said of any other knew» sub. 
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stance. A child may live entirely, and become both 
healthy and strong, on milk, and on milk alone, as it 
contains every constituent of the human body. A child 
cannot “live by bread alone,” but he might on milk 
alone! Milk is animal and vegetable—it is meat and 
bread—it is a fluid, but as soon as it reaches the stomach 
it becomes a solid*—solid food; it is the most import- 
ant and valuable article of diet for a child in existence. 
It is a glorious food for the young, and must never, in 
any case, be dispensed with. ‘‘ Considering that milk 
contains in itself most of the constituents of a perfect 
dict, and is capable of maintaining life in infancy with- 
out the aid of any other substance, it is marvelous 
that the consumption of it is practically limited to so 
small a class; and not only so, but that in sick-rooms, 
where the patient is surrounded with every luxury, 
arrow-root, and other compounds containing much less 
nutriment, should so often be preferred to it.” 

Do not let me be misunderstood. I do not mean to 


* How is milk, in the making of cheese, converted into 
curds? By rennet. What is rennet? The juice of a calf’s 
maw or stomach. The moment the milk enters the human 
maw or stomach, the juice of the stomach converts it into 
curds—into solid food, just as readily as when it enters a calf’s 
maw or stomach, and much more readily than by rennet, as 
the fresh juice is stronger than the stale. Anignorant mother 
often complains that because, when her child is sick, the milk 
curdles, that it is a proof that it does not agree with him! If, 
at those times, it did oz curdle, it would, indeed, prove tkat 
his stomach was in a wretchedly weak state; she would, then, 
nave abundant cause to be anxious. 

+ The Times, September 19, 1864. 
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say but that the mixing of farinaceous food—such as 
Lemann’s Biscuit Powder, Robb’s Biscuit, Hard’s Fari- 
naccous Food, Brown and Po!son’s Corn Flour, anid 
the like, with the milk, is an improvement—a great im- 
provement; but still I maintain that a child might live 
and thrive, and that for a lengthened period, on milk— 
and on milk alone! 

A dog will live and fatten for six weeks on milk alone ! 
while he will starve and die in a shorter period on strong 
beel-tea alone! 

It is a grievous sin for a milkman to adulterate milk. 
How many a poor infant has fallen a victim to that 
crime !—for crime it may truly be called. 

It is folly in the extreme for a mother to bate a milk- 
man down in the price of his milk; if she does, the 
milk is sure to be either of inferior quality, or adulter- 
ated, or diluted with water; and woe betide the poor 
unfortunate child if it be either the one or the other! 
The only way to insure good milk is to go to a respect- 
able cow-keeper, and let him be made to thoroughly 
understand the importance of your child having genuine 
milk, and that you are then willing to pay a fair remu- 
nerative price for it. Rest assured, that if you have 
to pay one penny or even twopence a quart more for 
genuine milk, it is one of the best investments that you 
ever have made, or that you are ever likely to make, 
in this world! Cheap and inferior milk might well be 
called cheap and nasty; for inferior or adulterated milk 
is the very essence, the conglomeration, of nastiness ; 
and, moreover, is very poisonous to a child’s stomach. 
One and the principal reason why so many cbildren 
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are rickety and scrofulous, is the horrid stuff called 
milk that is usually given tothem. It isa crying evil, 
and demands a thorough investigation and reforma- 
tion, and the individual interference of every parent. 
Limited Liability Companies are the order of the day ; 
it would really be not a bad speculation if one was 
formed in every large town, in order to insure good, 
genuine, and undiluted milk. 

Young children, as a rule, are allowed to eat too 
much meat. It is a mistaken notion of a mother that 
they require so much animal food. If more milk were 
given, and less meat, they would be healthier, and 
would not be so predisposed to disease, especially to 
skin-disease. 

I should strongly recommend you, then, to be ex- 
travagant in your milk score. Each child ought, in the 
twenty-four hours, to take at least a quart of good, fresh, 
new milk. It should, of course, be given in various 
ways,—as bread and milk, rice-puddings, milk, and 
different kinds of farinaceous food, stir-about, ete. ete. 

140. But suppose my child will not take milk, he 
having an aversion to it, what ought then to be done? 

Boil the milk, and sweeten it to suit his palate. 
After he has been accustomed to it for awhile, he will 
then, probably, like milk. Gradually reduce the sugar 
until at length it be dispensed with. A child will 
often take milk this way, whereas he will not other- 
wise touch it. 

If a child will not drink milk, he mus/ eat meat; it 
is absolutely necessary that he should have either the 
one or the other; and, if he has cut nearly all his teeth, 
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he ought to have both meat and milk—the former in 
moderation, the latter in abundance. 

141. Supposing milk should not agree with my child, 
what must then be done 2? 

Milk, either boiled or unboiled, almost always agrees 
with a child. If it does not, it must be looked upon as 
the exception, and not the rule. I would, in such a case, 
advise one-eighth of lime-water to be added to seven- 
eighths of new milk—that is to say, two tablespoonfuls 
of lime-water should be mixed with half a pint of new 
milk. 

142. Can you tell me of a way to prevent milk, in 
hot weather, from turning sour ? 

Let the jug of milk be put into a crock containing ice 
—either in the dairy or in the cellar, The ice should be 
kept, wrapped either in flannel or in a blanket, in a cool 
place until it be wanted. 

143. Is tt necessary to give a child luncheon ? 

If he want anything to eat between breakfast and 
dinner, let him have a piece of dry bread; and if he has 
eaten very heartily at dinner, and, like Oliver Twist, 
“asks for more!” give him, to satisfy his craving, a 
piece of dry bread. He will never eat more of that 
than will do him good, and yet he will take sufficient 
to satisfy his hunger, which is very important. 

144. What ought now to be his dinner ? 

He should now have meat, either mutton or beef, 
daily, which must be cut up very small, and should be 
mixed with mealy mashed potato and gravy. He ought 
always to be accustomed to eat salt with his dinner. 
Let a mother see that this advice is followed. or evil 
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consequences will inevitably ensue. Let him be closely 
watched, to ascertain that he well masticates his food, 
and that he does not eat too quickly; for young children 
are apt to bolt their food. 

145. Have you any objection to pork for a change ? 

I have a great objection to it for the young. It is 
a rich, gross, and therefore unwholesome food for the 
delicate stomach of a child. I have known it, in several 
instances, produce violent pain, sickness, purging, and 
convulsions. If achild be fed much upon such meat, it 
will be likely to produce “‘breakings-out” on the skin. 
In fine, his blood will put on the same character as the 
food he is fed with. Moreover, pork might be con. 
sidered a strong meat, and “strong meat and strong 
drink can only be taken by strong men.” 

146. Do you approve of veal for a child ? 

My objection to pork was, that it was rich and gross ; 
this does not apply to veal; but the objection to it is, 
that it is more difficult of digestion than either mutton 
or beef. 

147. Do you disapprove of salted and boiled beef for 
a child? 

If beef be much salted it is hard of. digestion, and 
therefore ought not to be given to him; but if it bas 
been but slightly salted, then for a change there will be 
no objection to a little. 

There is no necessity in the winter time to salf meat 
intended for boiling; then, boiled unsalied meat makes 
a nice change for a child’s dinner. Salt, of course, 
must with the unsalted meat be eaten. 

148. But suppose there is nolking on the lable thal a 
child may with impunity eat? 
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He should then have either a grilled mutton-chop, or 
a lightly boiled egg; indeed, the latter, at any time, 
makes an excellent change. 

149. Are potatoes an unwholesome food for a child? 

New ones are; but old potatoes, well cooked and 
mealy, are the best vegetable he can have. They 
ought to be well mashed, as I have known lumps of 
potatoes cause convulsions. 

150. Do you approve of any other vegetables for a 
child? 

Occasionally. Either asparagus, or broccoli, or cauli-- 
flower, or turnips, or French beans, which latter should 
be cut up fine, may with advantage be given. 

151. Might not a mother be too particular in dieting 
her child? 

Certainly not. If blood can be too pure and too good 
she might! When we take into account that the food 
we eat is converted into blood; that if the food be 
good, the blood is good; and that if the food be 
improper or impure, the blood is impure likewise; and, 
moreover, when we know that every part of the body 
is built up by the blood, we cannot be considered to be 
too particular in making our selection of food. Be- 
sides, if indigestible or improper food be taken into the 
stomach, the blood will not only be made impure, but 
the stomach and the bowels will be disordered. 

Do not let me be misunderstood: I am no advocate 
for a child having the same food one day as another— 
certainly not. Let there be variety, but let it be whole- 
some variety. Variety in a child’s (not in an infant’s) 
food is necessary. If he were fed, day after day, on 
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mutton, his stomach would at length be brought into 
that state that in time it would not properly digest 
any other meat; and a miserable existence would be 
the result. 

152. What ought a child to drink with his dinner ? 

Toast and water, or, if he prefer it, plain spring 
water. Let bim have as much as he likes. If you 
zive him water to drink, there is no fear of his taking 
too much; Nature will tell him when he has bad 
enough. Be careful of the quality of the water, and 
the source from which you procure it. Soft spring 
water from a moderately deep well is the best. If it 
come from a land spring, it is apt, indeed is almost sure 

*to be contaminated by drains, etc., which is a frequent 
cause of fevers, of diphtheria, of Asiatic cholera, and of 
other blood poisons. 

Guard against the drinking water being contaminated 
with lead; never, therefore, allow the water to be col- 
lected in leaden cisterns, as it sometimes is if the water 
be obtained from Water-works’ companies. Lead 
pumps, for the same reason, ought never to be used ror 
drinking purposes. Paralysis, constipation, lead colic, 
dropping of the wrist, wasting of the ball of the thumb, 
loss of memory and broken and ruined health might 
result from neglect of this advice. 

All honor to the man who first invented the Dri.k- 
ing Fountain, and all honor to the mayors and corj,0- 
rations of towns who see that they are kept in goud, 
efficient working order! The drinking fountains are a 
great boon to poor children, as water, and plenty of it, 
is one of the chief necessaries of their very existence: 
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and, unfortunately, at their own homes they are not, 
oftentimes, able to obtain a sufficient supply. More- 
over, drinking fountains are the best advocates for 
temperance. 

Some parents are in the habit of giving their chil- 
dren beer with their dinners, making them live as they 
live themselves! This practice is truly absurd, and 
_ fraught with great danger—not only so, but it is in- 
ducing a child to be fond of that which in after-life 
might be his bane and curse. No good end can be ob- 
tained by it; it will not strengthen so young a child; 
it will, on the contrary, create fever, and will thereby 
weaken him; it will act injuriously upon his delicate, 
nervous, and vascular systems, and might be a means 
of producing inflammation either of the brain or of its 
membranes, and might thus cause water on the brain 
(a disease to which young children are subject), or it 
might induce inflammation of the lungs. 

153. What ought a child who has cut his teeth to 
have for his supper? 

The same that he has for breakfast. He should sup 
at six o’clock. 

154. Have you any general remarks to make on a 
child’s meals ? 

I recommended a great sameness in an infant’s diet ; 
but a child’s meals, his dinners especially, ought to be 
much varied. For instance, do not let kim have, day 
after day, mutton; but ring the changes on mutton, 
beef, poultry, game, and even occasionally fish—gole 
or cod. 

Not only let there be a change of meat, but let there 
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be a change in the manner of cooking it: let the meat | 
sometimes be roasted; at other times let it be boiled. 
I have known a mother who has prided herself as being 
experienced in these matters, feed her child, day after 
day, on mutton-chops! Such a proceeding is most in- 
jurious to him, as after awhile his unfortunate stomach 
will digest nothing but mutton-chops, and, in time, not 
even those! 

With regard to vegetables, potatoes—mashed pota- 
toes—ought to be his staple vegetahle; but, every now 
and then, cauliflower, asparagus, turnips, and French 
beans should be given. 

With respect to puddings, vary them,—tice, one day; 
suet, another; batter, a third; tapioca, a fourth; or, 
even occasionally, he might have either apple or goose- 
berry or rhubarb-pudding, provided the pastry be plain 
and light. 

It is an excellent plan, as I have before remarked, to 
let a child eat jam—such as strawberry, raspberry, or 
gooseberry—and that without stint, either with rice or 
with batter puddings. 

Variety of diet, then, is good for a child: it will 
give him muscle, bone, and sinew; and, what is very 
important, it will tend to regulate his bowels, and it 
will thus prevent the necessity of giving him ape- 
rients. 

But do not stuff a child—do not press him, as is the 
wont of some mothers, to eat more than he feels in- 
clined. On the contrary, if you think that he is eat- 
ing too much—that he is overloading his stomach— 
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and if he should ask for more, then, instead of givil.g 
him either more meat or more pudding, give him a 
piece of dry bread. By doing so, you may rest as- 
sured that he will not eat more than is absolutely good 
for him. 
155. If a child be delicate, is there any objection to 
a little wine, such as cowslip or tent, to strengthen 
him? 
Wine ought not to be given to a child unless it be 
ordered by a medical man: it is even more injurious 
than beer. Wine, beer, and spirits principally owe 
their strength to the alcohol they contain; indeed, 
nearly all wines are fortified (as it is called) with 
brandy. Brandy contains a large quantity of alcohol, 
more than any other liquor, namely, 55:3 per cent. If, 
therefore, you give wine, it is, in point of fact, giving 
diluted brandy—diluted alcohol; and alcohol acts, un- 
less it be used as a medicine, and under skillful medical 
advice, as a poison to a child. 
156. Suppose a child suddenly to lose his appetite : 
is any notice to be taken of it ? 
_ If he cannot eat well, depend upon it there is some- 
thing wrong about the system. If he be teething, let a 
mother look well to his gums, and satisfy herself that 
they do not require lancing. If they be red, hot, and 
swollen, send for a medical man, that he may scarify 
them. If his gums be not inflamed, and no tooth ap- 
pears near, let her look well to the state of his bowels; 
let her ascertain that they be sufficiently opened, and 
that the stools be of a proper consistence, color, and 
smell. If they be neither the one nor the other, give a 
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dose of aperient medicine, which will generally put all 
to rights. If the gums be cool, and the bowels pe 
right, and his appetite continue bad, call in medical . 
aid. 

A child asking for something to eat is frequently, ip 
a severe illness, the first favorable symptom; we may 
generally then prognosticate that all will soon be well 
again. 

If a child refuse his food, neither coax nor tempt him 
to eat: as food without an appetite will do him more 
harm than it will do him good; it may produce either 
sickness, bowel-complaint, or fever. Depend upon it, 
there is always a cause for a want of appetite ;—perhaps 
his stomach has been overworked, and requires repose; 
or his bowels are loaded, and Nature wishes to take 
time to use up the old material ;—there might be fever 
lurking in his system; Nature stops the supplies, and 
thus endeavors, by not giving it food to work with, to 
nip it in the bud ;—there might be inflammation ; focd 
would then be improper, as it would only add fuel to 
the fire; let, therefore, the cause be either an over- 
worked stomach, overloaded bowels, fever, or inflam- 
mation, food would be injurious. Kind Nature, if we 
will but listen to her voice, will tell us when to eat 
and when to refrain. 

157. When a child is four or five years old, have you 
any objection to his drinking tea ? 

Some parents are in the habit of giving their children 
strong (and frequently green) tea. This practice ig 
most hurtful. It acts injuriously upon their delicate, 
nervous system, and thus weakens their whole frame. 
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(f milk does not agree, a cup of very weak tea, that is 
to say, water with a dash of black tea in it, with a 
tablespoonful of cream, may be substituted for milk; 
but a mother must never give tea where milk agrees. 

158. Have you any objection to a child occasionally 
having either cakes or sweetmeats ? 

I consider them as so much slow poison. Such 
things both cloy and weaken the stomach, and thereby 
take away the appetite, and thus debilitate the frame. 
Moreover, ‘“‘sweetmeats are colored with poisonous 
pigments.” A mother, surely, is not aware that when 
she is giving her child sugar confectionery she is, in 
many cases, administering a deadly poison to him? 
“We beg to direct the attention of our readers to the 
Report of the Analytical Sanitary Commission, con- 
tained in the Lancet of the present week,* on the pig- 
ments employed in coloring articles of sugar confee- 
tionery. From this report it appears that metallic 
pigments, of a highly dangerous and even poisonous 
character, containing chromic acid, lead, copper, mer- 
cury, and arsenic, are commonly used in the coloring 
of such articles.” 

If a child be never allowed to eat cakes and sweet- 
meats, he will consider a piece of dry bread a luxury, 
and will eat it with the greatest relish. 

159. Is bakers’ or is home-made bread the most whole- 
some for a child? 

Bakers’ bread is certainly the lightest; and, if we 
could depend upon its being unadulterated, would, 
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* The Lancet, December 18, 1858. + Ibid. 
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from its lightness, be the most wholesome; but as we 
cannot always depend upon bakers’ bread, home-made 
bread, as a rule, should be preferred. If it be at all 
heavy, a child must not be allowed to partake of it; a 
baker’s loaf ought then to be sent for, and continued to 
be eaten until light home-made bread can be procured. 
Heavy bread is most indigestible. He must not be 
allowed to eat bread until it be two or three days old. 
If it be a week old, in cold weather, it will be the more 
wholesome. 

160. Do you approve either of caraway seeds or of 
currants in bread or in cakes—the former to disperse 
wind, the later to open the bowels ? 

There is nothing better than plain bread: the cara- 
way seeds generally pass through the bowels undi- 
gested, and thus might irritate, and might produce, 
instead of disperse wind.* Some mothers put currants 
in cakes, with a view of opening the bowels of their 
children; but they only open them by disordering 
them. : 

161. My child has an antipathy to certain articles 
of diet: what would you advise to be done 2 

A child’s antipathy to certain articles of diet should 
be respected: it is a sin and a shame to force him to 
eat what he has a great dislike to: a child, for instance, 
sometimes dislikes the fat of meat, underdone meat, the 


* Although caraway eeds whole are unwholesome, yet cara- 
way-tea, made as recommended at page 97, is an excellent 
remedy to disperse wind. 
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skin off boiled milk and off rice-pudding. Why should 
he not have his likes and dislikes as well as “children 
of alarger growth?” Besides, there is an idiosyncrasy— 
a peculiarity of the constitution in some children—and 
Nature oftentimes especially points out what is good 
and what is bad for them individually, and we are nut 
to fly in the face of Nature. ‘“‘What is one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison.” If a child be forced to eat 
what he dislikes, it will most likely not only make him 
sick, but will disorder his stomach and bowels: food, if 
it is really to do him good, must be eaten by him with 
a relish, and not with disgust and aversion. Some 
mothers, who are strict disciplinarians, pride them- 
selves on compelling their children to eat whatever 
they choose to give them! Such children are to be 
pitied ! 

162. When ought a child to commence to dine with 
his parents ? 

As soon as he be old enough to sit up at the table, 
provided the father and mother either dine or lunch in 
the middle of the day. ‘‘I always prefer having children 
about me at meal-times. I think it makes them little 
gentlemen and gentlewomen in a manner that nothing 
else will.””* 


THE NURSERY. 
163. Have you any remarks to make on the selec 


tion, the ventilation, the warming, the temperature, 
and the arrangements of a nursery? and have you 


* Christian’s Mistake. By the author of “John Halifax 
Gentlemen.”’ 
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any further observations to offer conducive to the well- 
doing of my child? 

The nursery ought to be the largest and the most 
airy room in the house. In the town, if it be in the 
topmost story (provided the apartment be large and 
airy) so much the better, as the air will then be purer. 
The architect, in the building of a house, ought to be 
particularly directed to pay attention to the space, the 
loftiness, the ventilation, the light, the warming, and 
the conveniences of a nursery. A bath-room attached 
to it will be of great importance and benefit to the 
health of a child: 

It will, also, be advantageous to have a water-closet 
near at hand, which should be well supplied with water, 
be well drained, and be well ventilated. If this be not 
practicable, the evacuations ought to be removed as 
soon as they are passed. It is a filthy and an idle 
habit of a nurse-maid to allow a motion to remain for 
any length of time in the room. 

The VENTILATION of a nursery is of paramount im- 
portance. There ought to be a constant supply of fresh, 
pure air in the apartment. But how few nurseries have 
fresh, pure air? Many nurseries are nearly hermetically 
sealed—the windows are seldom, if ever, opened; the 
doors are religiously closed; and, in the summer time, 
the chimneys are carefully stuffed up, so that a breath 
of air is not allowed to enter! The consequences are, 
the poor unfortunate children “are poisoned by their 
own breaths,” and are made so delicate that they are 
constantly catching cold; indeed, it might be said that 
they are laboring under chronic catarrhs, all arising 
from Nature’s laws being set at defiance. 
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The windows ought to be large, and should be made 
to freely open both top and bottom. Whenever the 
child is out of the nursery the windows ought to be 
thrown wide open; indeed, when he is in it, if the 
weather be fine, the upper sash should be a little low- 
ered. A child should be encouraged to change the 
room frequently, in order that it may be freely venti- 
lated; for good air is as necessary to his health as 
wholesome food, and air cannot be good if it be not 
frequently changed. If you wish to have a strong and 
healthy child, ponder over and follow this advice. 

I have to enter my protest against the use of a stove 
inanursery. I consider a gas stove without a chimney 
to be an abomination, most destructive to human life. 
There is nothing like the old-fashioned open fire-place, 
with a good-sized chimney, so that it may not only 
carry off the smoke, but also the impure air of the 
room. 

Be sure to have a fire-guard around the grate, and 
be strict in not allowing your child either to touch or 
to play with fire; frightful accidents have occurred 
from mothers and nurses being on these points lax. 

The nursery ought to have a large fire-guard, to go 
all round the hearth, and which should be sufficiently 
high to prevent a child from climbing over. Not only 
must the nursery have a guard, but every room where 
he is allowed to go should be furnished with one on 
the bars. 

Moreover, it will be necessary to have a guard in 
every room where a fire is burning, to protect the ladies, 
who, in accordance with the present fashion, wear such 
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preposterous crinolines, and thus to prevent the fright- 
ful deaths which are at the present time of such fre- 
quent and startling occurrence; lady-burning is now 
one of the institutions of our land ! 

A nursery is usually kept too hot; the temperature 
in the winter time ought not to exceed 60 degrees Fah- 
renheit. A good thermometer should be considered an 
indispensable requisite to a nursery. A child in a hot, 
close nursery is bathed in perspiration ; if he leave the 
room to go to one of lower temperature, the pores of 
.his skin are suddenly closed, and either a severe cold, 
or an inflammation of the lungs, or an attack of bron- 
chitis, is likely to ensue. Moreover, the child is both 
weakened and enervated by the heat, and thus readily 
falls a prey to disease. 

A child ought never to be permitted to sit with his 
back to the fire; if he be allowed, it weakens his spine, 
and thus his whole frame; it causes a rush of blood to 
the head and face, and predisposes him to catch cold. 

Let a nurse make a point of opening the nursery 
window every time that she and her little charge leave 
the nursery, if their absence be only for half an hour. 
The mother herself ought to see that this advice is fol- 
lowed, pure air is so essential to the well-being of a 
child. Pure air and pure water,* and, let me add, pure 
milk, are for a child the grand and principal require- 
ments of health. 

Look well to the DRAINAGE of your house and neigh- 


* “Pure air und water are practically the two great ele. 
ments of health.”—The Times. 
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borhood. A child is very susceptible to the influence 
of bad drainage. Bad drains are fruitful sources of 
scarlet fever, of diphtheria, of diarrhea, etc. “It is 
sad to be reminded that, whatever evils threaten the 
health of a population, whether from pollutions of water 
or of air,—whether from bad drainage or overcrowd- 
ing, they fall heaviest on the most innocent victims— 
upon children of tender years. Their delicate frames 
are infinitely more sensitive than the hardened consti- 
tutions of adults, and the breath of poison or the chill 
of hardships easily blights their tender life.””* 

A nursery floor ought not to be washed oftener than 
once a week; and then the child or children should, 
until it be dry, be sent into another room. During the 
drying of the floor, the windows must, of course, be 
thrown wide open. 

The constant wetting of a nursery is a frequent 
source of illness among children. The floor ought, of 
course, to be kept clean; but this may be done by the 
servant thoroughly sweeping the room out every morn- 
ing before her little charge makes his appearance. 

Do not have your nursery walls covered with green 
paper-hangings. Green paper-hangings contain large 
quantities of arsenic —arsenite of copper (Schéele’s 
green) — which, I need scarcely say, is a virulent 
poison, and which flies about the room in the form of 
powder. There is frequently enough poison on the 
walls of a room to destroy a whole neighborhood. 
There is another great objection to having your nur- 


* The Times. 
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sery walls covered with green paper-hangings; if any 
of the paper should become loose from the walls, a 
little child is very apt to play with it, and to put it, as 
he does everything else, to his mouth. This is not an 
imaginary state of things, as four children in one family 
have just lost their lives from sucking green paper- 
hangings. 

Green dresses, as they are colored with a prepara- 
tion of arsenic, are equally as dangerous as green 
paper-hangings; a child ought, therefore, never to wear 
a green dress. ‘It may be interesting to some of our 
readers,” says Land and Water, “to know that the 
new green, so fashionable for ladies’ dresses, is just 
as dangerous in its nature as the green wall-paper, 
about which so much was written some time since. 
It is prepared with a large quantity of arsenic; and we 
have been assured by several of the leading dressmakers 
that the work-women employed in making up dresses of 
this color are seriously affected with all the symptoms 
of arsenical poison. Let our lady friends take care.” 

Children’s toys are frequently painted of a green 
color with arsenite of copper, and are, consequently, 
highly dangerous to play with. The best toy for a 
child is a box of unpainted wooden bricks, which is a 
constant source of amusement to him. 

If you have your nursery walls hung with paintings 
and engravings, let them be of good quality. The hor- 
rid daubs and bad engravings that usually disfigure 
nursery walls, are enough to ruin the taste of a child, 
and to make him take a disgust to drawing, which 
would be a misfortune. A fine engraving and a good 
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painting expand and elevate his mind. We all know 
that first impressions are the most vivid and the most 
lasting. A taste in early life for everything refined 
and beautiful purifies his mind, cultivates his intellect, 
keeps him from low company, and makes him grow up 
a gentleman! 

Lucifer matches, in case of sudden illness, should, 
both in the nursery and in the bed-room, always be in 
readiness ; but they must be carefully placed out of the 
reach of children, as lucifer matches are a deadly 
poison.* 

164 Have you any observation to make on the LIGHT 
of a nursery ? 

Let the window, or, what is better, the windows, of 
a nursery be very large, so as to thoroughly light up 
every nook and corner of the room, as there is nothing 
more conducive to the health of a child than an abund- 
ance of light in the dwelling. 

A room cannot, then, be too light. The windows of 
a nursery are generally too small. A child requires as 
much lightasaplant. Gardeners are well aware of the 
great importance of light in the construction of their 
- greenhouses, and yet a child, who requires it as much, 
and is of much greater importance, is cooped up in dark 
rooms! 

The windows of a nursery ought not only to be 
frequently opened to let in fresh air, but should be fre- 
quently cleaned, to let in plenty of light and of sunshine, 


* “ Two little girls died in London last week from sucking 
some lucifer matches.’’—The Birmingham Daily Gazette June 
21, 1864. 
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as nuthing is so cheering and beneficial to a child as 
an abundance of light and sunshine! 

With regard to the best artificial light for a nur- 
sery.—The air of a nursery cannot be too pure; I 
therefore do not advise you to have gas in it, as gas in 
burning gives off quantities of carbonic acid and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, which vitiate the air. There is 
no better light for a nursery than either Price’s patent 
candles or the old-fashioned tallow-candle. 

Let a child’s home be the happiest house to him in all 
the world; and to be happy he must be merry, and all 
around him should be merry and cheerful; and he ought 
to have an abundance of playthings, to help on the 
merriment. 

If he has a dismal nurse, and a dismal home, he may 
as well be incarcerated in a prison, and be attended by 
a jailer. Itis sad enough to see dismal, doleful men 
and women, but it is a truly lamentable and unnatural 
sight to see a doleful child! The young ought to be 
as playful and as full of innocent mischief as a kitten. 
There will be quite time enough in after-years for sor- 
row and for sadness. 

Bright colors, plenty of light, clean windows (mind 
this, if you please), an abundance of good-colored prints, 
and toys without number, are the proper furnishings 
of anursery. Nursery! why, the very name teils you 
what it ought to be—the home of childhood,—the most 
important room in the house,—a room that will greatly 
tend to stamp the character of your child for the re 
mainder of his life. 
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165. Have you any more hints to offer conducive to 
the well-doing of my child? 

You cannot be too particular in the choice of those 
who are in constant attendance upcn him. You your- 
self, of course, must be his head-nurse—you only re- 
quire some one to take the drudgery off your hands! 

You ought to be particularly careful in the selection 
of his nurse. She should be steady, lively, truthful, 
and good-tempered; and must be free from any natural 
imperfection, such as squinting, stammering, etc., for 
a child is such an imitative creature that he is likely 
to acquire that defect, which in the nurse is natural. 
“Children, like babies, are quick at ‘taking notice.’ 
What they see they mark, and what they mark they 
are very prone to copy.”* 

She ought not to be very young, or she may be thought- 
less, careless, and giggling. You have no right to set 
a child to mind a child; it would be like -he blind lead- 
ing the blind. No! a child is too precious a treasure 
to be intrusted to the care and keeping of a young girl. 
Many a child has been ruined for life by a careless 
young nurse dropping him and injuring his spine. 

A nurse ought to be both strong and active, in order 
that her little charge may have plenty of good nursing; 
for it requires great strength in the arms to carry a 
heavy child for the space of an hour or two, at a stretch, 
in the open air; and such is absolutely necessary, and 
is the only way to make him strong, and to cause him 
to cut his teeth easily, and at the same time to regulate 
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nis bowels; a nurse, therefore, must be strong and 
active, and not mind hard work, for hard work it is; 
but after she is accustomed to it, pleasant notwith- 
standing. 

Never should anurse be allowed to wear a mask, nor 
to dress up and paint herself as a ghost, or as any other 
frightful object. A child is naturally timid and full of 
fears, and what would not make the slightest impres- 
sion upon a grown-up person, might throw a child into 
fits— 

“The sleeping, and the dead, 
Are but as pictures: ’tis the age of childhood 
That fears a painted devil.”* 


Never should ske be permitted to tell her little charge 
frightful stories of ghosts and hobgoblins; if this be 
allowed, the child’s disposition will become timid and 
wavering, and may continue so for the remainder of 
his life. 

If a little fellow were not terrified by such stories, 
the darkness would not frighten him more than the 
light. Moreover, the mind thus filled with fear, acts 
upon the body, and injures the health. A child must 
never be placed in a dark cellar, nor frightened by tales 
of rats, ete. Instances are related of fear thus induced 
impairing the intellect for life; and there are numerous 
examples of sudden fright causing a dangerous and 
even a fatal illness. 

Night-terrors.—This frightening of a child by a silly 
nurse frequently brings on night-terrors. He wakes 
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up suddenly, soon after going to sleep, frightened and 
terrified; screaming violently, and declaring that he 
has seen either some ghost, or thief, or some object that 
the silly nurse had been previously in the day deserib- 
ing, who is come for himtotake him away. The little 
fellow is the very picture of terror and alarm; lhe hides 
his face in his mother’s bosom, the perspiration streams 
down him, and it is some time before he can be paci- 
fied—when, at length, he falls into a troubled, feverish 
slumber, to awake in the morning unrefreshed. Night 
after night these terrors harass him, until his health 
materially suffers, and his young life becomes miserable, 
looking forward with dread to the approach of darkness. 

Treatment of night-terrors.—If they have been 
caused by the folly of the nurse, discharge her at once, 
and be careful to select a more discreet one. When 
the child retires to rest, leave a candle burning, and let 
it burn all night; sit with him until he be asleep; and 
take care, in case he should rouse up in one of his 
night-terrors, that either you yourself or some kind 
person be near at hand. Do not scold him for being 
frightened—he cannot help it; but soothe him, calm 
him, fondle him, take him into your arms, and let him 
feel that he has some one to rest upon, to defend and 
to protect him. It is frequently in these cases neces- 
sary before he can be cured to let him have change of 
air and change of scene. Let him live in the daytime, 
a great part of the day, in the open air. 

A nurse-maid should never, on any account what- 
ever, be allowed to whip a child. “Does ever any 
man or woman remember the feeling of being ‘whi pped’ 
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as a child, the fierce anger, the insupportable ignominy, 
the longing for revenge, which blotted out all thought: 
of contrition for the fault or rebellion against the punish- 
ment? With this recollection on their own parts, I’ 
can hardly suppose any parents venturing to inflict it, 
much less allowing its infliction by another under any 
circumstances whatever. A nurse-maid or domestic of 
any sort, once discovered to have lifted up her hand 
against a child, ought to meet instant severe rebuke, 
and on a repetition of the offense instant dismissal.’”’* 

I have seen in the winter time a lazy nurse sit before. 
the fire with a child on her lap, rubbing his cold feet 
just before putting him to his bed. Now this is not 
the way to warm his feet. The right method is to let 
him romp and run either about the room, or the land- 
ing, or the hall—this will effectually warm them; but, 
of course, it will entail a little extra trouble on the. 
nurse, as she will have to use a little exertion to induce 
him to do so, and this extra trouble a lazy nurse will 
not relish. Warming the feet before the fire will give 
the little fellow chiiblains, and will make him when he 
is in bed more chilly. The only way for him to have 
a good romp before he goes to bed, is for the mother to 
join inthe game. She may rest assured, that if she 
dogs so, her child will not be the only one to benefit by. 
it. She herself will find it of marvelous benefit to her 
own health; it will warm her own feet, it will be 
almost sure to insure her a good night, and will make. 
her feel so light and buoyant as almost to fancy that. 


* 4 Woman’s Thoughts about Women. 
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she is a girl again! Well, then, let every child, before 
he retire to bed, hold a high court of revelry, let him 
have an hour—the Children’s Hour—devoted to romp, 
to dance, to riot, and to play, and let him be the master 
of the revels— 


“ Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupation, 
Which is known as the Children’s Hour.’’* 


Let a child be employed—take an interest in his 
employment, let him fancy that he is useful—and he is 
useful, he is laying in a stock of health. He is much 
more usefully employed than many other grown-up 
children are! 

A child should be happy; he must, in every way, be 
made happy; everything ought to be done to conduce 
to his happiness, to give him joy, gladness, and pleas- 
ure. Happy he should be, as happy as the day is long. 
Kindness should be lavished upon him. Make a child 
understand that you love him; prove it in your actions 
—these are better than words; look after his little 
pleasures—join in his little sports; let him never hear 
a morose word—it would rankle in his breast, take deep 
root, and in due time bring forth bitter fruit. Love! 
let love be his pole-star; let it be the guide and the 
rule of all you do and all you say unto him. Let your 
face, as well as your tongue, speak love. Let your 
hands be ever ready to minister to his pleasures and to 


* Tales of a Wayside Inn. By Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. 
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his play. ‘‘ Blessed be the hand that prepares a pleas: 
ure for a child, for there is no saying when and where 
it may again bloom forth. Does not aimost everybody 
remember some kind-hearted man who showed him a 
kindness in the dulcet days of childhood? The writer 
of this recollects himseif, at this moment, a bare-footed 
lad, standing at the wooden fence of a poor little gar- 
den in his native village, while, with longing eyes, he 
gazed on the flowers which were blooming there quietly 
in the brightness of the Sabbath morning. The pos- 
sessor came from his little cottage. He was a wood- 
cutter by trade, and spent the whole week at work in 
the woods. He had come into the garden to gather 
flowers to stick in his coat when he went to church. 
He saw the boy, and breaking off the most beautiful 
of his carnations (it was streaked with red and white), 
he gave it to him. Neither the giver nor the receiver 
spoke a word, and with bounding steps the boy ran 
home. And now, here, at a vast distance from that 
home, after so many events of so many years, the feel- 
ing of gratitude which agitated the breast of that boy, 
expressed itself on paper. The carnation has long 
since faded, but it now bloometh afresh.”’* 

The hearty ringing langh of a child is sweet music 
to the ear. There are three most joyous sounds in na- 
ture—the hum of a bee, the purr of a cat, and the laugh 
of a child. They tell of peace, of happiness, and of 
coutentment, and make one for awhile forget that there 
is so much misery in the world. 


* Douglas Jerrold 
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A man who dislikes children is unnatural; he has 
no “milk of human kindness” in him; he should be 
shunned. Give me, for a friend, a man— 

“Who takes the children on his knee, 
And winds their curls about his hand.’”* 

166. If a child be peevish, and apparently in good 
health, have you any plan to offer to allay his irrita- 
bility? 

A child’s troubles are soon over—his tears are soon 
dried ; ‘nothing dries sooner than a tear ’”’—if not pro- 
longed by improper management: — 

“ The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows, 
Is like the dewdrop on the rose; 
When next the summer breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry.” 

Never allow a child to be teased; it spoils his tem- 
per. Ifhebe in a cross humor take no notice of it, but 
divert his attention to some pleasing object. This may 
be done without spoiling him. Do not combat bad 
temper with bad temper—noise with noise. Be firm, 
be kind, be gentle,f be loving, speak quietly, smile 
tenderly, and embrace him fondly, but ¢nsist upon im- 
plicit obedience, and you will have, with God’s bless- 
ing, a happy child: 

“ When a little child is weak, 
From fever passing by, 
Or wearied out with restlessness, 


Don’t scold him if he cry. 


* Tennyson. + Sir Walter Scott. 
+ ‘“‘ But we were gentle among you, even as a woman cher- 
isheth her children.’’—I. Thess. ii. 7. 
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Tell him some pretty story— 
Don’t read it from a book; 

He likes to watch you while you speak, 
And take in every look. 


Or sometimes singing gently— 
A little song may please, 

With quiet and amusing words, 
And tune that flows with ease. 


Or if he is impatient, 
Perhaps from time to time 

A simple hymn may suit the best, 
In short and easy rhyme. 


The measured verses flowing 
In accents clear and mild, 

May blend into his troubled thought, 
And soothe the little child. 


But let the words be simple, 
_ And suited to his mind, 
And loving, that his weary heart 
A resting-place may find.’”* 


Speak gently to a child; speak gently to all; but 
more especially speak gently to a child. ‘A gentle 
voice is an excellent thing in woman,” and is a jewel 
of great price, and is one of the concomitants of a per- 
fect lady. Let the hinges of your disposition be well 
oiled. ‘‘I have a dear friend. He was one of those 
well-oiled dispositions which turn upon the hinges of 


* Household Verses on Health and Happiness. London: Jar- 
rold & Sons. I should advise every mother to purchase a 
copy of this delightful little book. Unlike a great deal of 
poetry, it is both useful and truthful, 
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the world without creaking.’ Would to heaven there 
were more of them! How many there are who never 
turn upon the hinges of this world without a grinding 
that sets the teeth of a whole household on edge! And 
somehow or other it has been the evil fate of many of 
the best spirits to be so cireumstanced ; both men and 
women, to whom life is ‘sweet habitude of being,’ 
which has gone far to reconcile them to solitude as far 
less intolerable! ‘To these especially the creakings of 
those said rough hinges of the world is one continued 
torture, for they are all too finely strung; and the oft- 
recurring grind jars the whole sentient frame, mars 
the beautiful lyre, and makes cruel discord in a soul of 
music. How much of sadness there is in such thoughts! 
Seems there not a Past in some lives to which it is 
impossible ever to become reconciled ?”* 

Pleasant words ought always to be spoken to a 
child! there must be neither snarling, nor snapping, 
nor snubbing, nor loud contention toward him. If 
there be it will ruin his temper and disposition, and 
will make him hard and harsh, morose and disagree- 
able. 

Do not be always telling your child how wicked he 
is; what a naughty boy he is; that God will never 
love him, and all the rest of such twaddle. Do not, in 
point of fact, bully him, as many poor little fellows are 
bullied! It will ruin him if you do; it will make him 
in after-years either a coward or a tyrant. Such con- 
versations, like constant droppings of water, will make 


—_ 


* Life’s Problems. London: Bell & Dalby 
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an impression, and will cause him to feel that it is of 
no use to try to be good—that he is hopelessly wicked! 
Instead of such language, give him confidence in him- 
self; rather find out his good points and dwell upon 
them; praise him where and whenever you can; and 
raake him feel that, by perseverance and by God’s 
blessing, he will make a good man. Speak truthfully 
to your child; if you once deceive him, he will not 
believe you for the future. Not only so, but if you are 
truthful yourself you are likely to make him truthful— 
like begets like. There is something beautiful in truth ! 
A lying child is an abomination! Sir Walter Scott 
says ‘‘that he taught his son to ride, to shoot, and to 
tell the truth.” 

As soon as a child can speak, he should be made to 
lisp the noble words of truth, and to love it, and to 
abhor a lie! What a beautiful character he will then 
make! Blessed is that child who can say,— 


“Parental cares watched o’er my growing youth, 
And early stamped it with the love of truth.’”’* 


Have no favorites, show no partiality ; for the young 
are very jealous, sharp-sighted, and quick-witted, and 
take a dislike to the petted one. Do not rouse the old 
Adam in them. Let children be taught to be “kindly 
affectioned one to another, with brotherly love;”f let 
them be encouraged to share each other’s toys and play- 
things, and to banish selfishness. 

Attend to achild’s little pleasures. It is the little 


— 


* The Leadbeater Papers. London: Bell & Dalby. 
+ Romans, xii. 10. 
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pleasures of a child that constitute his happiness. Great 
pleasures to him and to us all (as a favorite author re- 
marks) come but seldom, and are the exceptions, and 
not the rule. 

Let a chiiy be nurtured in love. “It will be seen 
that I hold this law of kindness as the Alpha and 
Omega of education. I once asked one, in his own 
house, a father in everything but the name, his author- 
ity unquestioned, his least word held in reverence, his 
smallest wish obeyed—‘ How did you ever manage to 
bring up these children?’ He said, ‘By love !’?”* 

Let every word and action prove that you love your 
children. Enter into all their little pursuits and pleas- 
ures. Join them in their play, and ‘be a child again!” 
If they are curious, do not check their curiosity; but 
rather encourage it; for they have a great deal—as we 
al] have—to learn, and how can they know if they are 
not taught? You may depend upon it, the knowledge 
they obtain from observation is far superior to that ob- 
tained from books. Let all you teach them, let all youdo, 
and let all you say, bearthe stamp of love. ‘Endeavor, 
from first to last, in your intercourse with your chil- 
dren, to let it bear the impress of love. It is not enough 
that you feel affection toward your children—that you 
are devoted to their interests; you must show in 
your manner the fondness of your hearts toward them. 
Young minds cannot appreciate great sacrifices made 
for them; they judge their parents by the words and 
feeds of everyday life. They are won by little kind. 


* A Woman’s Thoughts about Women. 
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nesses, and alienated by little acts of neglect or impa- 
tience. One complaint unnoticed, one appeal unheeded, 
one lawful request arbitrarily refused, will be remem. 
bered by your little ones more than a thousand acts of 
the most devoted affection.””* 

A placid, well-regulated temper is very conducive to 
health. A disordered or an overloaded stomach is a 
frequent cause of peevishness. Appropriate treatment 
in such a ease will, of course, be necessary. 

167. My child stammers: can you tell me the cause, 
and can you suggest a remedy ? 

A child who stammers is generally ‘‘nervous,” quick, 
and impulsive. His ideas flow too rapidly for speech. 
He is “‘nervous:” hence, when he is alone, and with 
those he loves, he oftentimes speaks fluently and well; 
he stammers more both when he is tired, and when he 
is out of health—when the nerves are either weak or 
exhausted. He is emotional: when he is either in a 
passion or in excitement, either of joy or of grief, he 
ean scarcely speak—‘“‘he stammers all over.” He is 
impulsive: he often stammers in consequence. He is 
in too great a hurry to bring out his words; they do 
not flow in a proper sequence; hence his words are 
broken and disjointed. 

Stammering, of course, might be owing either to 
some organic defect, such as from defective palate, or 
from defective brain, then nothing will cure him; or it 
might be owing to “nervous” causes—to “irregular 


ee 


* The Protoplast. 
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nervous action,” then a cure might, with care and per- 
severance, be usually effected. 

In all cases of stammering of a child, let both the 
palate of his mouth and the bridle of his tongue be 
carefully examined, to see that neither the palate be 
defective, nor the bridle of the tongue be too short-— 
that he be not tongue-tied. 

Now, with regard to Treatment. Make him speak 
slowly and deliberately; let him form each word, with- 
out clipping or chopping; let him be made, when you 
are alone with him, to exercise himself in elocution, If 
he speak quickly, stop him in his mid-career, and make 
him, quietly and deliberately, go through the sentence 
again and again, until he has mastered the difficulty; 
teach him to collect his thoughts, and to weigh each 
word ere he give it utterance ; practice him in singing 
little hymns and songs for children; this you will find a 
valuable help in the cure. A stammerer seldom stutters 
when he sings. When he sings, he has a full knowledge 
of the words, and is obliged to keep in time—to sing 
neither too fast nor too slow. Besides, he sings in a 
different key to his speaking voice. Many professors 
for the treatment of stammering cure their patients by 
practicing lessons of a sing-song character. 

Never jeer him for stammering, nor turn him to ridi- 
cule; if you do, it will make him ten times worse; but 
be patient and gentle with him, and endeavor to give 
him confidence, and encourage him to speak to you as 
quietly, as gently, and deliberately as you speak to 
him; tel] him not to speak until he has arrranged his 
thoughts and chosen his words; let him do nothing in 
a hurry. 
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Demosthenes was said, in his youth, to have stam- 
mered fearfully, and to have cured himself by his own 
prescription, namely, by putting a pebble in his mouth, 
and declaiming, frequently, slowly, quietly, and de- 
liberately, on the sea-shore—the fishes alone being his 
audience,—until, at length, he cured himself, and 
charmed the world with his eloquence and with his 
elocution. He is held up, to this very day, as the per- 
sonification and as the model of an orator. His pa- 
tience, perseverance, and practice ought, by all who 
either are, or are interested in a stammerer, to be borne 
in mind and followed. 

168.-Do you approve of a carpetin a nursery? 

No; unless it be a small piece for the child to roll 
upon. A carpet harbors dirt and dust, which dust is 
constantly floating about the atmosphere, and thus 
making it impure for him to breathe. The truth of 
this may easily be ascertained by entering a darkened 
toom, where a ray of sunshine is struggling through a 
crevice in the shutters. If the floor of a nursery must 
be covered, let drugget be laid down; as this every 
morning may be taken up and shaken. The less furni- 
ture a nursery contains the better; for much furniture 
obstructs the free circulation of the air, and, moreover, 
prevents a child from taking proper exercise in the 
room. 

169. Suprosing there is not a fire in the nursery 
grate, ought the chimney to be stopped to pene a 
draught in the room? 

Certainly not. I consider the use of a chimney to 
be twofold: first, to carry off the smoke; and secondly 
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(which is of quite as much importance), to ventilate the 
room, by carrying off the impure air, loaded as it is 
with carbonic acid gas, the refuse of respiration. The 
chimney, therefore, should never, either winter or sum- 
mer, be allowed for one moment to be stopped. This 
is important advice, and requires the strict supervision 
of every mother, as servants will, if they have the 
chance, stop all chimneys that have no fires in the 
grates. 


EXERCISE. 


170. Do you approve, during the summer months, of 
sending a child out BEFORE breakfast? 

I do, when the weather will permit, and provided 
the wind be neither in an easterly nor in a northeasterly 
direction: indeed, he can scarcely be too much in the 
open air. He must not be allowed to stand about 
draughts or about entries, and the only way to prevent 
him doing so is for the mother herself to accompany 
the nurse. She will then kill two birds with one stone, 
as she will, by doing so, benefit her own as well as her 
child’s health. ra 

171. Ought a child to be early puton his feet to walk? 

No: let him learn to walk himself. He ought to be 
put upon a carpet; and it will be found that when he 
is strong enough, he will hold by a chair, and will stand 
alone: when he can do so, and attempts to walk, he 
should then be supported. You must, on first putting 
him upon his feet, be guided by his own wishes. He 
will, as soon as he is strong enough to walk, have the 
inclination te do so. When he has the inclination and 
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the strength, it will be folly to restrain him; if he has 

neither the inclination nor the strength, it will be ab- 

surd to urge him on. Rely, therefore, to a certain ex- 
tent, upon the inclination of the child himself. Self- 

reliance cannot be too early taught him, and, indeed, 

every one else. In the generality of instances, however, 

a child is put on his feet too soon, and the bones, at 
that tender age, being very flexible, bend, causing’ 
bowed and bandy legs; and the knees, being weak, 

approximate too closely together, and thus they become 

knock-kneed. 

This advice of not putting a child early on his feet, I 
must strongly insist on, as so many mothers are so 
ridiculously ambitious that their young ones should 
walk early, that they should walk before other children 
have attempted to do so, have frequently caused the 
above lamentable deformities ! 

172. Do you approve of perambulators? 

I do not, for two reasons: first, because when a 
child is strong enough, he had better walk as much as 
he will; and, secondly, the motion is not so good, aad 
the muscles are not so much put into action, and con- 
sequently cannot be so well developed, as when he is 
carried. A perambulator is very apt to make a child 
stoop, and to make him both crooked and round-shoul- 
dered. He is cramped by being so long in one position. 
It is painful to notice a babe a few months old in one 
of these new-fangled carriages. His little head is bob- 
bing about, first on one side and then on the other—at 
one moment it is dropping on his chest, the next it is 
forcibly jolted behind: he looks, and doubtless feels, 
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wretched ani uncomfortable. Again, these perambu- 
lators are dangerous in crowded thoroughfares. They 
are a public nuisance, inasmuch as they are wheeled 
against and between people’s legs, and are a fruitful’ 
source of the breaking of shins, of the spraining of an- 
kles, of the crushing of corns, and of the ruffling of the 
tempers of the foot-passengers who unfortunately come 
within their reach; while, in all probability, the gaping 
nurses are staring another way, and every way indeed 
but the right ! 

Besides, in very cold weather, or in a very young 
infant, the warmth of the nurse’s body, while he is be- 
ing carried, helps to keep him warm, he himself being 
naturally cold. In point of fact, the child, while being 
borne in the nurse’s arms, reposes on the nurse, warm 
and supported as though he were in a nest! While, 
on the other hand, if he be in a perambulator, he is cold 
and unsupported, looking the very picture of misery, 
seeking everywhere for rest and comfort, and finding 
none! 

A nurse’s arm, then, is the only proper carriage for 
a young child to take exercise on. She ought to change 
about, first rarrying him on the one arm, and then on 
the other. Nursing him on one arm only might give 
his body a twist on one side, and thus might cause de- 
formity. 

W ben he is old enough to walk, and is able properly 
to support the weight of his own neck and back, then 
there will be no objection, provided it be not in a 
crowded thoroaghfare, to his riding occasionally in a 
perambulator; but when he is older stil], and can sit 
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either a donkey or a pony, such exercise will be far 
more beneficial, and will afford him much greater 
pleasure. 

173. Supposing it to be wet under foot, but dry above, 
do you then approve of sending a child out ? 

If the wind be neither in the east nor the northeast, 
and if the air be not damp, let him be well wrapped up 
and be sent out. If he be laboring under an inflam- 
mation of the lungs, however slight, or if he be just 
recovering from one, it would, of course, be highly im- 
proper. In the management of a child, we must take 
care neither to coddle nor to expose him unnecessarily, 
as both are dangerous. 

Never send a child out to walk in a fog; he will, if 
you do, be almost sure to catch cold. It would be much 
safer to send him out in rain than in fog; though 
neither the one nor the other would be desirable. 

174. How many times a day, in fine weather, oughta 
achild to be sent out? 

Let him be sent out as often as it be possible. Ifa’ 
child lived more in the open air than he is wont to do, 
he would neither be so susceptible of disease, nor would 
he suffer so much from teething. 

175. Supposing the day to be wet, what exercise 
would you then recommend ? 

The child ought to run either about a large room or 
about the hall; and, if it does not rain violently, you 
should put on his hat and throw up the window, taking 
care while the window is open that he does not stand 
atill. r 

Do not on any account allow him to sit any length 
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of time at a table, amusing himself with books, etc.; let 
him be acting and stirring, that his blood may freely 
circulate as it ought to do, and that his muscles may 
be well developed. I would rather see him actively 
engaged in mischief, than sitting still, doing nothing. 
He ought to be put on the carpet, and should then be 
tumbled and rolled about, to make the blood bound 
merrily through the vessels, to stir up the liver, to pro- 
mote digestion, and to open the bowels. ‘The misfor- 
tune of it is, the present race of nurses are so stuck 
out with crinoline, that they are not able to stoop 
properly, and thus to have a good game at romps with 
their little charges. 

176. Supposing it to be winter, and the weather to 
be very cold, would you still send a child out? : 

Decidedly, provided he be well wrapped up. The 
cold will brace and strengthen him. Cold weather is 
the finest tonic in the world. 

In frosty weather, the roads being slippery, when 
you send him out to walk, put a pair of large, old 
woolen stockings over his boots or shoes. This will : 
not only keep his feet and his legs warm, but it will 
prevent him from falling down and hurting himself. 
While thus equipped, he may even walk on a slide of 
ice without falling down. 

A child, in the winter time, requires, to keep him 
warm, plenty of flannel and plenty of food, plenty of 
fresh and genuine milk, and plenty of water in his tub 
to wash him in a morniug, plenty of exercise and 
plenty of play, and then he may brave the frosty air. 
It is the coddled, the half-washed, and the half-starved 
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child (balf-washed and half-starved from either the 
mother’s ignorance or from the mother’s timidity), that 
is the chilly starveling,—catching cold at every breath 
of wind, and every time he either walks or is carried 
out,—a puny, skinny, scraggy, scare-crow, more dead 
than alive, and more fit for his grave than for the rough 
world he will have to struggle in! 


AMUSEMENTS. 


177. Have you any remarks to make on the amuse- 
ments of a child? 

Let the amusements of a child be as much as possible 
out of doors; let him spend the greater part of every 
day in the open air; let him exert himself as much as 
he pleases, his feelings will tell him when to rest and 
when to begin again; let him be what Nature intended 
him tv be—a happy, laughing, joyous child. Do not 
let hira be always poring over books. 


“Books! ’tis a dull and endless strife, 
Come, hear the woodland linnet ! 
How sweet his music! On my life 
There’s more of wisdom in it. 


And hark! how blithe the throstle sings! 
He, too, is no mean preacher: 

Come forth into the light of things,— 
Let Nature be your teacher. 


She has a world of ready wealth, 
Our minds and hearts to bless,— 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 
M 
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One impulse from a vernal wood, 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.”* 


He ought to be encouraged to engage in those sports 
wherein the greatest number of muscles are brought 
into play. For instance, to play at ball, or hoop, or 
football, to play at horses, to run to certain distances 
and back; and, if a girl, to amuse herself with a skip- 
ping-rope, such being excellent exercise— 


“By sports like these are all their cares beguiled ,— 
The sports of children satisfy the child.”} 


Every child, where it be practicable, should have a 
small plot of ground to cultivate, that he may dig and 
delve in, and make dirt-pies if he choose. Children, 
nowadays, unfortunately, are not allowed to soil their 
hands and their fine clothes. For my own part, I dis- 
like such model children; let a child be natural—let 
him, as far as is possible, choose his own sports. Do 
not be always interfering with his pursuits, and be 
finding fault with him. Remember, what may be 
amusing to you may be distasteful to him. I do not, 
of course, mean but that you should constantly have a 
watchful eye over him; yet do not let him see that he 
is under restraint or surveillance; if you do, you will 
never discover his true character and inclination3, 
Not only so, but do not dim the bright sunshine of his 
early life by constantly checking and thwarting him. 
Tupper beautifully says: 


* Wordsworth. + Goldsmith 
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“And check nota child in his merriment,.— 
Should not his morning be sunny?” 


When, therefore, he is either in the nursery or in the 
play-ground, let him shout and riot and romp about as. 
much as he pleases. His lungs and his muscles want 
developing, and his nerves require strengthening ; and 
how can such be accomplished unless you allow them 
to be developed and strengthened by natural means? 

The nursery is a child’s own domain; it is his castle, 
and he should be Lord Paramount therein. If he 
choose to blow a whistle, or to spring a rattle, or to 
make any other hideous noise, which to him is sweet 
music, he should be allowed, without let or hinderance, 
to do so. If any members of the family have weak 
nerves, let them keep at a respectful distance. 

A child who never gets into mischief must be either 
sly, or delicate, or idiotic; indeed, the system of many 
persons in bringing up children is likely to make them 
either the one or the other. The present plan of train- 
ing children is nearly all work (books), and very little 
play. Play, and plenty of it, is necessary to the very 
existence of a child. 

A boy not partial to mischief, innocent mischief, and 
play, is unnatural; he is a man before his time, he is a 
nuisance, he is disagreeable to himself and to every one 
around. ‘A boy not fond of fun and frolic may possibly 
make a tolerable man, but he is an intolerable boy.” 

Girls, at the present time, are made clever simple- 
tons; their brains are worked with useless knowledge, 
which totelly unfits them for everyday duties. Their 
muscles are allowed t9 be idle, which makes them limp 
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and flabby. The want of proper exercise ruins the 
complexion, and their faces become of the color of @ 
tallow candle! And precious wives and mothers they 
make when they do grow up! Grow up, did I say! 
They grow all manner of ways, apd are as crooked as 
crooked sticks! 

What an unnatural thing it is to confine a child sev- 
eral hours a day to his lessons; why, you might as well 
put a colt in harness, and make him work for his liv- 
ing! A child is made for play; his roguish little eye, 
his lithe figure, his antics, and his drollery, all point 
out that he is cut out for play—that it is as necessary 
to his existence as the food he eats, and as the air he 
breathes! 

A child ought not to be allowed to have playthings 
with which he can injure either himself or others, such 
as toy-swords, toy-cannons, toy-paint-boxes, knives, 
bows and arrows, hammers, chisels, saws, ete. He 
will not only be likely to injure himself and others, but 
will make sad havoe on furniture, house, and other 
property. Fun, frolic, and play ought, in all innocent 
ways, to be encouraged; but willful mischief and dan- 
gerous games ought, by every means, to be discoun- 
tenanced. This advice is frequently much needed, 
as children prefer to have and delight in dangerous 
toys, and often coax and persuade weak and indulgent 
mothers to gratify their wishes. 

Painted toys are, many of them, highly dangerous, 
those painted green especially, as the color generally 
consists of Scheele’s green—arsenite of copper. 

Children’s paint-boxes are very dangerous toys fora 
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shild to play with: many of the paints are poisonous, 
containing arsenic, lead, gamboge, ete., and a child, 
when painting, is apt to put the brush into his mouth, 
to absorb the superabundant fluid. Of all the colors, 
the green paint is the most dangerous, as it is frequently 
composed of arsenite of copper—arsenic and copper— 
two deadly poisons. 

There are some paint-boxes warranted not to contain 
a particle of poison of any kind: these ought, for a 

‘child, to be chosen by a mother. 

But, remember, although he ought not to be allowed 
to have poison paint-boxes and poison-painted toys, he 
must have an abundance of toys, such as the white-wood 
toys—brewers’ drays, millers’ wagons, boxes of wooden 

-bricks, ete. The Noah’s Ark is one of the most amus- 
‘ing and instructive toys for a child. ‘‘ Those fashioned 
out of brown, unpainted pine-wood by the clever carv- 
ers of Nuremberg or the Black Forest are the best, I 

think, not only because they are the most spirited, but 

because they will survive a good deal of knocking about, 

and can be sucked with impunity. From the first dawn 

of recollection, children are thus familiarized with the 

forms of natural objects, and may be well up in natural 

history before they have mastered the A Bb C.”* 

Parents often make Sunday a day of gloom: to this 

-I much object. Of all the days in the week, Sunday 
should be the most cheerful and pleasant. It is con- 


* From an excellent article About Toys, by J. Hamilton Fyfe, 
‘n Good Words for December, 1862, which I should strongly 
‘advise a mother to read. 
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sidered by our Church a festival; and a glorious festival 
it ought to be made, and one on which our Heavenly 
Father wishes to see all His children happy and full of 
innocent joy! Let Sunday, then, be made a cheerful, 
joyous, innocently happy day, and not, as it frequently 
is, the most miserable and dismal in the week. It is 
my firm conviction that many men have been made 
irreligous by the ridiculously strict and dismal way they 
were compelled, as children, to spend their Sundays. 
You can nomore make children religious by gloomy 
‘asceticism, than you can make people good by Act of 
Parliament ! 

One of the great. follies of the present age is, chil- 
dren’s parties, where they are allowed to be dressed 
like grown-up women, stuck out in crinoline, and en- 
couraged to: eat rich cake and pastry, and to drink 
‘wine; and to sit up late at night! There is something 
disgusting and demoralizing in all this. Their pure 
minds are blighted by it. Do not let me be misunder- 
stood: there is not the least objection, but, on the con- 
trary, great advantage, for friends’ children to meet 
friends’ children; but then let them be treated as chil- 
dren, and not as men and women ! 

178. Do you approve of public play-grounds for 
children? 

It would be well, in every village, and in the out- 
skirts of every town, if a large plot of ground were 
set apart for children to play in, and to go through 
regular gymnastic exercises. Play is absolutely ne- 
cessary to a child’s very existence, as much as food and 
sleep; but in many parts of England where is he to 
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have it? Play-grounds and play are the best schools 
we have; they teach a great deal not taught else- 
where; they give lessons in health, which is the 
grandest, wealth that can be bestowed—“for health is 
wealth ;” they prepare the soil for the future school- 
master; they clear the brain, and thus the intellect; 
they strengthen the muscles; they make the blood 
course merrily through the arteries; they bestow 
healthy food for the lungs; they give an appetite; 
they make a child, in due time, become every inch a 
man! Play-grounds and play are one of the finest In- 
stitutions we possess. What would our large public 
schools be without their play and cricket-grounds? 
They would be shorn of half their splendor and use- 
fulness ! 

There is so much talk nowadays about useful 
knowledge, that the importance of play and play- 
grounds is likely to be forgotten. I cannot help 
thinking, however, that a better state of things is 
dawning. ‘It seems to be found out that in our zeal 
for useful knowledge, that knowledge is found to be 
not the least useful which treats boys as active, stir- 
ring, aspiring, and ready.’”* 


EDUCATION. 


179. Do you approve of infant schools? 
I do, if the arrangements be such that health is pre- 
ferred before learning.f Let children-be only confined 


* The Saturday Review, December 13, 1862. 
t ‘According to Aristotle, more care shoukl be taken of 
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for three or four hours a day, and let what little they 
learn be taught as an amusement rather than as a 
labor. A play-ground ought to be attached to an 
infants’ school; where, in fine weather, for every half 
hour they spend in-doors, they should spend one in 
the open air; and, in wet weather, they ought to have, 
m lieu of the play-ground, a large room to romp, and 
shout, and riot in. To develop the different organs, 
muscles, and other parts of the body, children require 
fresh air, a free use of their lungs, active exercise, and 
their bodies to be thrown into all manner of attitudes. 
Let a child mope in a corner, and he will become stupid 
and sickly. The march of intellect, as it is called, or 
rather the double quick march of intellect, as it should 
be called, has stolen a march upon health. Only allow 
the march of intellect and the march of health to take 
equal strides, and then we shall have “mens sana in 
corpore sano” (a sound mind in a sound body). 

In the education of a young child, it is better to in- 
struct him by illustration and by encouraging observa- 
tion on things around and about him, than by books. 
It is surprising how much, without endangering the 
health, may be taught in this way. In educating your 


the body than of the mind for the first seven years; strict at- 
tention to diet be enforced, ete. .... The eye and ear of the 
child be most watchfully and severely guarded against con- 
tamination of every kind, and unrestrained communication 
with servants be strictly prevented. Even his amusements 
should-be under due regulation, and rendered as interesting 
and intellectual as possible.””—The Rev. John Williams, in 
his Life and Actions of Alexander the Great. 
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child, be careful to instill and to form good habits—they 
will then stick to him for life. 

Children at the present day are too highly educated 
—their brains are overtaxed, and thus weakened. 
The consequence is, that as they grow up to manhood, 
if they grow up at all, they become fools! Children 
are now taught what formerly youths were taught. 
The chord of a child’s life is ofttimes snapped asunder 
in consequence of overeducation: 


“Screw not the chord too sharply, lest it snap.’’* 


You should treat a child as you would a young colt. 
Think only at first of strengthening his body. Let him 
have a perfectly free, happy life, plenty of food to eat, 
abundance of air to breathe, and no work to do; there 
‘is plenty of time to think of his learning~ of giving him 
brain work. It will come sadly too soon; but do not 
make him old before his time. 

180. At what age do you advise my child to begin his 
course of education—to have his regular lessons? 

In the name of the prophet,— Figs! Fiddlesticks! 
about courses of education and regular lessons for a 
child! You may as well ask me when he, a cbild, is 
to begin Hebrew, the Sanscrit, and Mathematics! Let 
him have a course of education in play; let him go 
through regular lessons in football, bandy, playing at 
tic, hares and hounds, and such like excellent and really 
useful and health-giving lessons. Begin his lessons! 
Begin brain-work, and make an idiot of him! Ob! for 


*.Tennyson. 
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shame, ye mothers! You who pretend to love your 
children so much, and to tax, otherwise to injure, irre- 
parably to injure their brains, and thus their intellects 
and their health, and to shorten their very days. And 
all for what? To make prodigies of them! Forsooth! 
to make fools of them in the end. 

181. Well, then, as yow have such a great objection 
to a child commencing his education early in life, at 
what age may he, with safety, commence his lessons? 
and which do you prefer—home or school education ? 

Home is far preferable to a school education for a 
child. If at home, he is_under your own immediate 
observation, and is not liable to: be contaminated by 
naughty children; for, in: every school, there is. neces- 
sarily a great mixture of the good and of the bad; and 
a child, unfortunately, is more likely to be led by a bad 
than by a good child. 

Moreover, if the child be educated at home, the 
mother can see that his brain be not overworked. At 
school the brain is apt to be overworked, and the 
stomach and the muscles to be underworked. 

Remember, as above stated, the brain must have but 
very little work until the child be seven years old: im- 
press this advice upon your memory, and let no foolish 
ambition to make your child a clever child allow you, 
for one moment, to swerve from this advice. 

Build up a strong, healthy body, and in due time 
the brain will bear a moderate amount of intellectual 
labor. ‘ 

_As I have given you so much advice, permit me, for 
one moment, to address a word to the father of your 
ehild : 
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Let me advise,you, then, Mr. Paterfamilias, to be 
careful how you converse, what language you use, while 
in the company of your child. Bear in mind, a child 
is very observant, and thinks much, weighs well, and 
seldom forgets all you say and all you do? Let no 
hasty word, then, and more especially no oath, or no 
impious language, ever pass your lips, if your child is 
within hearing. It is, of course, at all times wicked to 
swear; but it is heinously and unpardonably sinful to 
swear in the presence of your child! ‘Childhood is 
like a mirror, catehing and reflecting images. One im- 
pious or profane thought, uttered by a parent’s lip, may 
operate upon the young heart like a eareless spray of 
water thrown upon polished steel, staining it with 
rust, which no after-scouring can efface.” 

Never talk secrets: before a child—“little pitchers 
have long ears ;” if you do, and he disclose your se- 
crets,—as most likely he will,—and thus make mischief, 
it will be cruel to scold him; you will, for your impru- 
dence, have yourself only to blame. Be most careful, 
then, in the presence of your child, of what you say and 
of whom you speak. This advice, if followed, might. 
save a great deal of annoyance and vexation. 

182. Are you an advocate for a child being taught 
singing ? 

Iam ;, I consider singing a part of a child’s education 
Singing expands the walls of the chest, strengthens 
and invigorates the lungs, gives sweetness to the voice, 
improves the pronunciation, and is a great pleasure 
and amusement to a child. 
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SLEEP. 4 


183. Do you approveof a child sleeping ond FEATHER 
bed ? 

A feather bed enervates his body, and, if he be so 
predisposed, causes rickets, and makes him crooked. A 
horse-hair mattress is the best for a child to lieon. The 
pillow, too, should be made of horse-hair. A feather 
pillow often causes the head to be bathed in perspira- 
tion, thus enervating the child and making him liable 
to catch cold. If he be at all rickety, if he be weak in 
the neck, if he be inclined to stoop, or if he be at all 
crooked, let him, by all means, lie without a pillow. 

184. Do you recommend a child, in the middle of the 
day, to be put to sleep? 

Let him be put on his mattress awake at twelve 
o’clock, that he may sleep for an hour or two before 
dinner, then he will rise both refreshed and strength- 
ened for the remainder of the day. I said, let him be 
put down awake. He might, for the first few times, 
cry; but, by perseverance, he will without any difficulty 
fall to sleep. The practice of sleeping before dinner 
ought to be continued until he be two years old, and if 
he can be prevailed upon, even longer. For if he do 
not have sleep in the middle of the day, he will all the 
afternoon and the evening be cross; and gvhen he does 
go to bed, he wil: probably be too bi ed to sleep, or his 
nerves, having been exhausted by the long wakefulness, 
he will fall into a.troubled, broken slumber, and not 
into that sweet, soft, gentle repoge, so characteristic of 
healthy, happy childhood! 
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185. At what hour ought a child to be put to bed in 
the evening ? 

At six in the winter, and at seven o’clock in the sum- 
mer. egularity ought to be observed, as regularity 
ws very conducive to health. It is a reprehensible prac- 
tice to keep a child up until nine or ten o’clock at night. 
If this be done, he will, before his time, become old, 
and the seeds of disease will be sown. 

As soon as he can run, let him be encouraged, for 
half an hour before he goes to bed, to race either about 
the hall, or the landing, or a large room, which will be 
the best means of warming his feet, of preventing chil- 
blains, and of making him sleep soundly. 

186. Have you any directions to give me as to the 
placing of my child in his bed? 

If a child lie alone, place him fairly on his side in the 
middle of the bed; if it be winter time, see that his 
arms and hands be covered with the bedclothes; if it 
be summer, his hands might be allowed to be outside 
the clothes. 

In putting him down to sleep, you should ascertain 
that his face be not covered with the bedclothes; if it 
be, he will be poisoned with his own breath—the breath 
constantly giving off carbonic acid gas; which gas must, 
if his face be smothered in the clothes, be breathed—. 
carbonic acid gas being highly poisonous. 

You can readily prove the existence of carbonic acid 
gas in the breathing, by simply breathing into a little 
lime-water; after breathing for a few seconds into it, 
a white film will form on the top; the carbonic acid 
gas from the breath unites with the lime of the lime- 
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water, and the product of the white film is earbonate 
of lime. 

187. Do you advise a bed-room to be darkened al 
night ? 

Certainly. A child sleeps sounder and sweeter in 
a dark than in alight room. There is nothing better, 
for the purpose of darkening a bed room, than Venetian 
blinds. 

Remember, then, a well-ventilated, but a darkened 
chamber at night. The cot or the crib ought not to 
face the window, ‘‘as the light is best behind.”’* 

188. Which is the best position for a child when 
sleeping—on his back, or on his side? 

His side. He ought to be accustomed to change 
about—on the right side one night, on the left another ;. 
and occasionally, for a change, he should lie on his 
back. By adopting this plan you will not only im- 
prove his figure, but likewise his health. Lying, night 
after night, in one position, would be likely to make 
bim crooked. 

189. Do you advise, in the winter time, that there 
should be a fire in the night nursery ? 

Certainly not, unless the weather be intensely cold. 
I dislike fires in bed-rooms, especially for children; they 
are very enervating, and make a child liable to catch 
cold. Cold weather is very bracing, particularly at 
night. ‘Generally speaking,” says the Siécle, “during 
winter, apartments are too much heated. The tem- 
perature in them ought not to exceed 16° Centigrade 
(59° Fahrenheit); and even in periods of great cold, 


-__— 


* Sir Charles Locock in a Letter to the Author. 
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scientific men declare that 12° or 14° had better not be 
exceeded. In the wards of hospitals, and in the cham- 
bers of the sick, care is taken not to have greater heat 
than 15°. Clerks in offices, and other persons of seden- 
tary occupations, when the rooms in which they sit are 
too much heated, are liable to cerebral [brain] conges- 
tion and to pulmonary [lung] complaints. In bed- 
rooms, and particularly those of children, the tempera- 
ture ought to be maintained rather low; it is even 
prudent only rarely to make fires in them, especially 
during the night.” 

“If a cold stable make a healthy horse,” I am quite 
sure that a moderately cold and well-ventilated bed- 
room helps to make a healthy child. But still, in the 
winter time, if the weather be biting cold, a little fire 
in the bed-room grate is desirable. In bringing up 
children, we must nevcr run into extremes—the cod- 
dling system and the hardening system are both to be 
deprecated; the coddling system will make a strong 
child weakly, while the hardening system will probably 
kill a delicate one. 

A child’s bed ought, of course, to be comfortably 
clothed with blankets—I say blankets, as they are 
much superior to coverlids; the perspiration will more 
readily pass through a blanket than a coverlid. A 
thick coverlid ought never to be used; there is nothing 
better for a child’s bed than the old-fashioned patch- 
work coverlid, as the perspiration will easily escape 
through it. 

190. Should a child be washed and dressed AS 800N 
AS HE AWAKES in the morning? 
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He ought, if he awakes in anything like reasonable 
time; for if he doze after he be once awake, such 
slumber does him more harm than good. He should 
be up every morning as soon as it is light. If, asa 
child, he be taught to rise early, it will make him an 
early riser for life, and will tend greatly to prolong 
both his existence and his happiness. 

Never awake a child from his sleep to dress him, to 
give him medicine, or for any other purpose; let him 
always sleep as long as he can; but the moment he 
awakes let him be held out, and then let him be washed 
and dressed, and do not wait, as many a silly nurse 
does, until he has wet his bed, until his blood be chilled, 
and until he be cross, miserable, and uncomfortable! 
How many babies are made ill by such foolish prac- 
tices | ; 

The moment he leaves his bed, turn back to the 
fullest extent the clothes, in order that they may be 
thoroughly ventilated and sweetened. They ought to 
be exposed to the air for at least an hour before the 
bed be made. As soon as he leaves his room, be it 
winter or summer, throw open the windows. 

191. Ought a child to lie alone? 

He should after he is weaned. He will rest more 
comfortably, and his sleep will be more refreshing. 

192. Supposing a child should not sleep well, what 
ought to be done? Would you give him a dose of com- 
posing medicine ? 

Certainty not. Try the effects of exercise. Exercise 
in the open air is the best composing medicine in the 
world. Let the little fellow be well tired out, and 
there will be little fear of his not sleeping. 
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193. Have you any further observations to make on 
the subject of sleep? 

Send a child joyful to bed. Do not, if you can pos- 
sibly help it, let him go to bed crying. Let the last 
impressions he has at night be of his happy home, and 
of his loving father and mother, and let his last thoughts 
be those of joy and gladness. He will sleep all the 
sounder if he be sent to bed in such a frame of mind,, 
and he will be more refreshed and nourished in the 
morning by his sleep. 

194. What is the usual cause of a child walking wn, 
his sleep, and what measures, during such times, ought. 
to be adopted to prevent his injuring himself? 

A disordered stomach in a child of nervous tempera- 
ment is usually the cause. The means to be adopted, 
to prevent his throwing himself out of the window are, 
to have bars to his chamber casement, and if that be; 
not practicable, to have either nails or screws driven 
into the window-sash to allow the window to open only 
for a sufficient space for ventilation, andto have a screw 
window-fastening, in order that he cannot, without 
difficulty, open the window; to have a trusty person to 
sleep in his room, who should have directions given not. 
to rouse him from his sleep, but to gently lead him back 
to his bed, which may frequently be done without 
awaking him; and to consult a medical man, who will. 
adopt means to put his stomach into order, to brace his 
nerves, and to strengthen his general system. A trip 
to the coast and sea bathing, in such a case, is often of 


great service. 
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SECOND DENTITION. 


195. When dees a child begin to cut his SECOND set 
of teeth? 

Generally at seven years old. He begins to cut them 
at about that time; but it should be borne in mind (so 
wonderful are the works of God) that the second crop 
of teeth in embryo is actually bred and formed from 
the very commencement of his life, wnder the first tier 
of teeth, but which remain in abeyance for years, and 
do not come into play until the first teeth, having done 
their duty, loosen and fall out, and thus make room for 
the more numerous, larger, stronger, and more perma- 
nent teeth, which latter have to last for the remainder 
of his existence. The jirst set is sometimes cut with 
a great deal of difficulty, and produces various disease; 
the second, or permanent teeth, come easily, and are 
unaccompanied with any disorder. The following is 
the process: one after another of the first set gradually 
loosen, and either drop out, or with little pain are 
readily pulled out; under these, the second—the per- 
manent tecth—make their appearance, and fill up the 
vacant spaces. The fang of the tooth that has dropped 
out is nearly all absorbed-or eaten away, leaving little 
more than the crown. The first set consists of twenty; 
the second (including the wise teeth, which are not 
generally cut until after the age of twenty-seven) con- 
sists of thirty-two. 

_I would recommend you to pay particular attention 
to the teeth of your children; for, besides: their being - 
ornamental, their regularity and soundness are of great 
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importance to the present as well as to the future health 
of your offspring. If there be any irregularity in the 
appearance of the second set, lose no time in consulting 
an experienced and respectable dentist. 


DISEASE, Etec. 


196. Do you think it important that I should be made 
acquainted with the symptoms of the SERIOUS diseases 
of children? 

Certainly. Iam not advocating the doctrine of a 
mother treating serious diseases; far from; it it is not 
her province, except in certain cases of extreme urgency 
where a medical man cannot be procured, and where 
delay might be death; but I do insist upon the neces- 
sity of her knowing the symptoms of disease. My be- 
lief is, that if parents were better informed on such sub- 
jects, many children’s lives might be saved, much 
suffering might be averted, and much sorrow might be 
spared. The fact is, the knowledge of the symptoms 
of disease is, to a mother, almost a sealed book. If she 
were better acquainted with these matters, how much 
more useful would she be in a sick-room, and how much 
more readily would she enter into the plans and views 
of the medical man! By her knowledge of the symptoms, 
and by having his advice in time, she would nip disease 
in the bud, and the fight might end in favor of life, for 
“sickness is just a fight between life and death:”* 

It is really Jamentable to contemplate the amount of 
ignorance that still exists among mothers in all tat 
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appertains to the diseases of children; although, fortu- 
nately, they are beginning to see and to feel the import- 
ance of gaining instruction on such subjects; but the 
light is only dawning. A writer of the present day 
makes the following remarks, which somewhat bear on 
the subject in question. He observes: ‘In spite of 
the knowledge and clear views possessed by the pro- 
fession on all that concerns the management of children, 
no fact is more palpable than that the most grievous 
ignorance and incompetency prevail respecting it among 
the public. We want some means of making popular. 
the knowledge which is now almost restricted to medi- 
cal men, or at most, to the well-educated classes.”* 

In the earlier editions of this work, I did not give 
the treatment of any serious diseases, however urgent. 
In the three last editions I have been induced, for 
reasons I will presently state, to give the treatment of 
some of the more urgent serious diseases, when a medi- 
eal man cannot instantly be procured, and where delay 
might be death. 

Sir Charles Locock, who has taken a kind interest 
in this little work, has given me valid reasons why a 
mother should be so enlightened. The following ex- 
tracts are from a letter which I received from Sir 
Charles on the subject, and which he has courteously 
allowed me to publish. He says: ‘As an old phy- 
sician of some experience in complaints of infants and 
children, I may perhaps be allowed to suggest that in 
a future edition you should add a few words on the 


* Medical Times and Gazette. 
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actual treatment of some of the more urgent infantile 
diseases. It is very right to caution parents against 
superseding the doctor, and attempting to manage 
serious illness themselves; but your advice, with very 
small exceptions, always being ‘to lose no time in send- 
ing for a medical man,’ much valuable and often irre- 
mediable time may be lost when a medical man is not 
tobe had. ‘Take, for instance, a case of croup: there 
are no directions given at all, except to send for a 
medical man, and always to keep medicines in the house 
which he may have directed. But how can this apply 
to a first attack? You state that a first attack is gen- 
erally the worst. But why is itso? Simply because 
it often occurs when the parents do not recognize it, 
and it is allowed to get to a worse point than in subse- 
quent attacks, when they are thoroughly alive to it. 
As the very best remedy, and often the only essential 
one, if given early, is a full emetic, surely it is better 
that you should give some directions as to this ina 
future edition, and I can speak from my own experience 
when I say that an emetic, gzven in time, and repeated 
to free vomiting, will cut short any case of croup. In 
nine cases out of ten the attack takes place in the even- 
ing or early night, and when vomiting is effected the 
dinner of that day is brought up nearly undigested, and 
the severity of the symptoms at once cut short. When- 
ever any remedy is valuable, the more by its being 
administered in time, it is surely wiser to give directions 
as to its use, although, as a general rule, it is much 
better to advise the sending for medical advice.” 

The above reasons, coming from such a learned and 
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experienced physician as Sir Charles Locock, are con- 
clusive. and have decided me to comply with his 
advice, to enlighten a mother on the treatment of some 
of the more urgent diseases of infants and of children. 

In a subsequent letter addressed to myself, Sir 
Charles has given me the names of those urgent dis- 
eases which he considers may be treated by a mother, 
‘‘where a medical man cannot be procured quickly, or 
uot at all;” they are—Croup; Inflammation of the 
Lungs; Diphtheria; Dysentery; Diarrhea; Hooping- 
cough, in its various stages; and Shivering Fit. Sir 
Charles sums up his letter to me by saying: ‘Such a 
book ought to be made as complete as possible, and the 
objections to medical treatment being so explained as 
to induce mothers to try to avoid medical men is not 
50 serious as that of leaving them without any guide 
{n those instances where every delay is dangerous, and 
yet where medical assistance is not to be obtained or 
not to be had quick'y.” 

In addition to the above, I shall give you the /reat- 
ment of Bronchitis, Measles, and Scarlet Fever. Bron- 
chitis is one ofthe most common diseases incidental to 
childhood, and, with judicious treatment, is, in the 
absence of the medical man, readily managed by a 
sensible mother. Measles is very submissive to treat- 
ment. Scarlet Fever, ¢f it be not malignant, and if 
certain rules be strictly followed, is also equally amena- 
ble to treatment. 

I have been fortunate in treating Scarlet Fever, und 
therefore think it desirable to enter fully into the ¢reat- 
ment of a disease, which is looked upon by many 
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parents, and according to the usual mode of treatment, 
with just cause, with great consternation and dread. 
By giving my plan of treatment fully and simply, 
and without the slightest reservation, I am fully per- 
suaded, through God’s blessing, that I may be the 
humble means of saving the lives of numbers of children. 

The diseases that might be treated by a mother, in 
the absence of a medical man, will form the subject of 
future Conversations. 

197. At what age does Water on the Brain usually 
‘occur, and how is a mother to know that her child is 
about to labor under that disease ? 

Water on the brain is, as a rule, a disease of child- 
hood; after a child is seven years old it is compara- 
tively rare. It more frequently attacks delicate children 
—children who have been dry-nursed (especially if 
they have been improperly fed), or who have been 
suckled too long, or who have had consumptive mothers, 
or who have suffered severely from tecthing, or who 
are naturally of a feeble constitution. Water on the 
brain sometimes follows an attack of inflammation of 
the lungs, more especially if depressing measures (such 
as excessive leeching and the administration of emetie 
tartar) have been adopted. It occasionally follows in 
the train of contagious eruptive diseases, such as either 
small-pox or scarlatina. We may divide the symptoms 
of water on the brain into two.stages. The first--the 
premonitory stage—which lasts four or five days, in 
which medical aid might be of great avail; the second 
~-the stage of drowsiness and of coma—which usually 


ends in death. 
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I shall dweli on the first—-the premonitory stage— 
in order that a mother may see the importance withou 
loss of time of calling in a medical man: 

If her child be feverish and irritable, if his stomach 
be disordered, if he have urgent vomitings, if he have 
a foul breath, if bis appetite be capricious and bad, if 
his nights be disturbed (screaming out in his sleep), if 
his bowels be disordered, more especially if they be 
constipated, if he be more than usually excited, if his 
eye gleam with unusual brilliancy, if his tongue run 
faster than it is wont, if his cheek be flushed and his 
head be hot, and if he be constantly putting his hand 
to his head, there is cause for suspicion. If to these 
symptoms be added, a more than usual carelessness in 
tumbling about, in hitching his foot in the carpet, or 
in dragging one foot after the other; if, too, he has 
complained of darting, shooting, lancinating pains in 
his head, it may then be known that the /irst stage of 
inflammation (the forerunner of water on the brain) 
either has taken or is about taking place. Remember, 
no time ought to be lost in obtaining medical aid; for 
the commencement of the disease is the golden oppor- 
tunity, when life might probably be saved. 

198. At what age, and in what neighborhood, is a 
child most liable to Croup, and when is a mother to 
know that it is about to take place? 

Tt is unusual for a child until he be twelve months 
old to have croup; but, from that time until the age 
of two years, he is more liable to it than at any other 
period. The liability after two years gradually, until 
he be ten years old, lessens, after which time it is rare, 
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A child is more liable to croup in a low aud damp, 
than in a high and dry neighborhood; indeed, in some 
situations, croup is almost an unknown disease ; while 
in others it is only too well understood. Croup is more 
likely to prevail when the wind is either easterly or 
northeasterly. 

There is no disease that requires more prompt treat- 
ment than croup, and none that creeps on more insid- 
iously. The child at first seems to be laboring under 
a slight cold, and is troubled with a little dry cough; 
he is hot and fretful, and hoarse when he cries. Hoarse- 
ness is one of the earliest symptoms of croup; and it 
should be borne in mind that a young child, unless he 
be going to have croup, is seldom hoarse ; if, therefore, 
your child be hoarse, he should be carefully watched, 
in order that, as soon as croup be detected, not a 
moment be lost in applying the proper remedies. 

His voice at length becomes gruff, he breathes as 
though it were through muslin, and the cough becomes 
crowing. These three symptomes prove that the dis- 
ease is now fully formed. These latter symptoms some- 
times come on without any previous warning, the little 
fellow going to bed apparently quite well, until the 
mother is awakened, perplexed, and frightened, in the 
middle of the night, by finding him laboring under the 
characteristic cough and the other symptoms of croup. 
If she delay either to send for assistance, or if proper 
medicines be not instantly given, in a few hours it will 
probably be of no avail, and in a day or two the little 
sufferer will be a corpse ! 

When once a child has had croup the after-attacka 
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are generally milder. If he has once had an attack of 
croup, I should advise you always to have in the house 
medicine—a 4 oz. bottle of ipecacuanha wine, to fly to 
at a moment’s notice ;* but never omit, where practi- 
cable, in a case of croup, whether the attack be severe 
or mild, to send immediately for medical aid. There 
is no disease in which time is more precious than in 
croup, and where the delay of an hour may decide 
either for life or for death. 

199. But suppose a medical man is not IMMEDIATELY 
to be procured, what then am Ito do? more enpalaias 
as you say, that delay might be death. 

What to do.—I never in my life lost a child with 
croup where I was called in at the commencement of 
the disease, and where my plans were carried out to 
the very letter. Let me begin by saying, Look well 
to the goodness and purity of the medicine, for the life 
of your child may depend upon the medicine being 
genuine. What medicine? Ipecacuanha wine! At 
the earliest dawn of the disease give a teaspoonful of 
ipecacuanha wine every five minutes, until free vomit- 
ing be excited. In croup, before he is safe, free vomit- 
ing must be established, and that without loss of time. 
If, after the expiration of an hour, the ipecacuanha 
wine (having given during that hour a teaspoonful of 
it every five minutes) is not sufficiently powerful for 
the purpose—although it generally is so (if the ipecac- 


——— 


* In case of a sudden attack of croup, instantly give a tea- 
spoonful of ipecacuanha wine, and repeat it every five min- 
utes until free vomiting be excited. 
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uanha wine be good)—then let the following mixture 
be substituted : 


Take of—Powdered Ipecacuanha, one scruple; 
Wine of Ipecacuanha, one ounce and a half: 
Make a Mixture. A teaspoonful to be given every five minutes, 
until free vomiting be excited, first well shaking the bottle. 


After the vomiting, place the child for a quarter of 
an hour in a warm bath.* When out of the bath give 
him small doses of ipecacuhana wine every two or 
three hours. The following is a palatable form for the 
mixture: 


Take of—Wine of Ipecacuanha, three drachms; 
Simple Syrup, three drachms; 
Water, six drachms: 
Make a Mixture. A teaspoonful to be taken every two or three 
hours. 


But remember, the emetic which is given at first is 
pure tpecacuanha wine, without a drop of either 
water or of syrup. 

A large sponge dipped out of very hot water, and 
applied to the throat, and frequently renewed, often- 
times affords great relief in croup, and ought during 
the time the emetic is being administered in all cases 
to be adopted. 

If it be a severe case of croup, and does not in the 
course of two hours yield to the free exhibition of the 
ipecacuanha emetic, apply a narrow strip of Smith’s 
tela vesicatoria to the throat, prepared in the same 


* See “ Warm taths’’—directions and precautions to be ob- 
served. 
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way as for a case of inflammation of the lungs (see the 
Conversation on the treatment of inflammation of the 
lungs). With this only difference, let it be a navrower 
strip, only one-half the width there recommended, and 
apply it to the throat instead of to the chest. If a 
child has a very short, fat neck, there may not be room 
for the ¢ela, then you ought to apply it to the upper 
part of the chest—just under the collar-bones. 

Let it be understood that the teta vesicatoria is 
not a severe remedy, that the tela produces very little 
pain—not nearly so much as the application of leeches; 
although, in its action, it is much more beneficial, and 
is not nearly so weakening to the system. 

Keep the child from all stimulants; let him live ona 
low diet, such as milk and water, toast and water, 
arrow-root, etc.; and let the room be, if practicable, at 
a temperate heat—60° Fahrenheit, and be well venti- 
lated. 

So vou see that the treatment of croup is very simple, 
and that the plan might be carried out by an intelligent 
mother. Notwithstanding which, it is your duty, 
where practicable, to send at the very onset of the 
disease for a medical man. 

Let me again reiterate that if your chila is to be saved 
the ipecacuanha wine must be genuine and good. 
This can only be effected by having the medicine from 
a highly respectable chemist. Again, if ever your child 
bas had croup, let me again urge you always to have 
in the house a 4 oz. bottle of ipecacuanha wine, that 
you may resort to at a moment’s notice in case there 
be the slightest return of the disease. 
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Ipecacuanha wine, unfortunately, is not a medicire 
that keeps well; therefore, every three or four months 
a fresh bottle ought to be procured either from a medi- 
cal man or fromachemist. As long as the ipecacuanha 
wine remains clear, itis good; but as soon as it becomes 
turbid it is bad, and ought to be replaced by a fresh 
supply. 

An intelligent correspondent of mine makes the fol- 
lowing valuable remarks on the preservation of ipeca- 
cuanha wine: ‘Now, I know that there are some 
medicines and chemical preparations which, though 
they spoil rapidly when at all exposed to the air, yet 
will keep perfectly good for an indefinite time if her- 
metically sealed up in a perfectly full bottle. If so, 
would it not be a valuable suggestion if the Apothe- 
caries’ Hall, or some other London firm of undoubted 
reliability, would put up 1 oz. phials of ipecacuanha 
wine of guaranteed purity, sealed up so as to keep 
good so long as unopened, and sent out in sealed 
packages, with the guarantee of their name. By keep- 
ing a few such ounce bottles in an unopened state in 
one’s house, one might rely on being ready for any 
emergency. If you think this suggestion worth no- 
tice, and could induce some first-rate house to carry it 
out, and mention the fact in a subsequent edition of 
your book, you would, I think, be adding another most 
valuable item to an already invaluable book.” 

The above suggestion of preserving ipecacuanha 
wine in ounce bottles, quite full, and hermetically 
sealed, is a very good one. The best way of hermet- 
ically sealing the bottle would be to cut the cork level 
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with the lip of the bottle, and to cover the cork with 
sealing-wax, in the same manner wine merchants serve 
some kinds of their wines, and then to lay the bottles 
on their sides in sawdust in the cellar. I have no 
doubt, if such a plan were adopted, the ipecacuanha 
wine would for a length of time keep good Of course, 
if the wine of ipecacuanha be procured from the 
Apothecaries’ Hall Company, London (as suggested 
by my correspondent), there can be no question as to 
the genuineness of the article. 

What not to do.—Do not give emetic tartar; do not 
apply leeches; do not keep the room very warm; do 
not give stimulants; do not omit to have always in 
the house either a 4 oz. bottle, or three or four 1 oz. 
bottles of ipecacuanha wiue. . 

200. I have heard Child-crowing mentioned as a 
formidable disease; would you describe the symp- 
toms ? 

Child-crowing, or spurious croup, as it is sometimes 
called, is occasionally mistaken for genuine croup. It 
is a more frequent disorder than the latter, and requires 
a different plan of treatment. Child-crowing is a dis- 
ease that almost invariably occurs only during denti- 
tion, and is most perilous. But if a child laboring 
under it can fortunately escape suffocation until he has 
cut the whole of his first. set of teeth—twenty—he is 
then, as a rule, safe. 

Child-crowing comes on in paroxysms. The breath- 
ing during the intervals is quite natural—indeed, the 
child appears perfectly well; hence the dangerous na- 
ture of the disease is either overlooked, or is lightly 
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thought of, until perhaps a paroxysm worse than com- 
mon takes place, and the little patient dies of suffoca- 
tion, overwhelming the mother with terror, with con- 
fusion, and dismay. 

The symptoms in a paroxysm of child-crowing are 
as follows: The child suddenly loses and fights for his 
breath, and in doing so makes a noise very much like 
that of crowing; hence the name child-crowing. The 
face during the paroxysm becomes bluish or livid. In 
a favorable case, after either a few seconds, or even, in 
some instances, a minute, and a frightful struggle to 
breathe, he regains his breath, and is, until another: 
paroxysm occurs, perfectly well. In an unfavorable 
case, the upper part (chink) of the wind-pipe remains 
for a minute or two closed, and the child, not being 
able to breathe, drops a corpse in his nurse’s arms. 
Many children, who are said to have died of fits, have 
really died of child-crowing. 

I have entered thus rather fully into the subject, as 
many lives might be saved if a mother knew the na- 
.ture of the complaint, and the great necessity, during 
the paroxysms, of prompt and proper measures. For, 
too frequently, before a medical man has had time to 
arrive, the child has breathed his last, the parent her- 
self being perfectly ignorant of the necessary treat- 
ment; hence the vital importance of the subject, and 
the paramount necessity of imparting information, in 
a popular style, in a work of this kind. 

201. What treatment, then, during a parorysm of 
Child-crowing should you advise ? 

The first thing, of course, to. be done is to send im: 
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mediately for a medical man. Have a pientiful supply 
of cold and of hot water always at hand, ready at a 
moment’s notice for use. The instant the paroxysm is 
upon the child, plentifully and perseveringly dash cold 
water upon his head and face. Put his feet and legs 
in hot salt, mustard, and water; and, if necessary, 
place him up to his neck in a hot bath, still dashing 
water upon his face and head. If he does not quickly 
come round, sharply smack his back and buttocks. 

As soon as a medical man arrives, he will lose no 
time in thoroughly lancing the gums and in applying 
other appropriate remedies. 

Great care and attention ought, during the intervals, 
to be paid to the diet. If the child is breathing a 
smoky, close atmosphere, he should be immediately re- 
- moved to a pure one. In this disease, indeed, there is 
no remedy equal to a change of air—to a dry, bracing 
neighborhood. Change of air, even if it be winter, is 
the best remedy, either to the coast or to a healthy 
farm-house. I am indebted to Mr. Roberton, of Man- 
chester (who has paid great attention to this disease, . 
and who has written a valuable essay on the subject*), 
for the knowledge of this fact. Where, in a case of 
this kind, it is not practicable to send a child from 
home, then let him be sent out of doors the greater 
part of every day; let him, in point of fact, almost 
live in the open air. I am quite sure, from an extensive 
experience, that in this disease, fresh air, and plenty of 
it, is the best and principal remedy. 


So ————SsSeSeSFeFeEFeFEeEeseSeseseSSsSFSsSSMsse 


* Essays and Notes. Churchill. 
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202. When is a mother to know that a cough ts nor 
a “tooth cough,” but one of the symptoms of Inflam- 
mation of the Lungs? 

If the child has had a shivering fit; if his skin be 
very hot and very dry; if his lips be parched; if there 
be great thirst; if his cheeks be flushed; if he be dull 
and heavy, wishing to be quiet in his cot or crib; if his 
appetite be diminished ; if his tongue be furred; if his 
mouth be burning hot and dry ;* if his urine be scanty 
and high-colored, staining the napkin or the linen; if 
his breathing be short, panting, hurried, and oppressed 
if there be a hard, dry cough ; and if his skin be burn 
ing hot; then there is no doubt that inflammation of 
the lungs has taken place. 

No time should be lost in sending for medical aid; 
indeed, the hot, dry mouth and skin, and short hurried 
breathing would be sufficient cause for your procuring 
immediate assistance. If inflammation of the lungs 
were properly treated at the onset, a child would 
scarcely ever be lost by that disease. I say this ad- 
visedly, for in my own practice, provided I am called 
in early, and if my plans are strictly carried out, I 
searcely ever lose a child from inflammation of the 
lungs. . 
You may ask—What are your plans? I will tell 
you, in case you-cannot promptly obtain medical ad- 
vice, as delay might be death. 


_* If you put your finger into the mouth of a child laboring 
under inflammation of the lungs, it is like putting your finger 
into a hot apple-pie, the heat is so great, 

re) 18* 
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The treatment of Inflammation of the Lungs, what to 
do.-—Keep the child to one room, to his bed-room, and 
to his bed. Let the chamber be properly ventilated. 
If the weather be cool, let a small fire be in the grate; 
otherwise, he is better without a fire. Let him live on 
low diet, such as weak black tea, milk and water, and 
toast and water, thin oatmeal gruel, arrow-root, and 
such like simple beverages, and give him the following 
mixture : 

Take of—Wine of Ipecacuanha, three drachms ; 
Simple Syrup, three drachms ; 
Water, six drachms: 


' Make a Mixture. A teaspoonful of the mixture to be taken every 
four hours, 


Be careful that you go to a respectable chemist, in 
order that the quality of the ipecacuanha wine may be 
good, as the child’s life may depend upon tt. 

If the medicine produces sickness, so much the 
better; continue it regularly until the short, op- 
pressed, and hurried breathing has subsided, and has 
become natural. 

If the attack be very severe, in addition to the above 
medicine, at once apply a blister, not the common 
blister, but Smth’s tela vesicatoria—a quarter of a 
sheet, which ought to be fastened on to a piece of stick- 
ing-plaster, taking care to apply the tela vesicatoria 
(which is on paper) to the warmed plaster, so as to 
securely fasten the tela vesicatoria on the sticking- 
plaster. The plaster should be rather larger than the 
blister, so as to leave a margin. Any respectable 
chemist will understand the above directions, and wil) 
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prepare the tela ready for use, If the child be a year 
old, the blister ought to be kept on for three hours, and 
thea a piece of dry, soft linen rag should be applied for 
another three hours. At the end of which time—six 
hours—-there will be a beautiful blister, which must 
then, with a pair of scissors, be cut, to let out the 
water; and then let the blister be dressed, night and 
mornivg, with simple cerate spread on lint. 

If the little patient be more than one year, say two 
years old, let the tela remain on for five hours, and the 
dry linen rag for five hours more, before the blister, as 
above recommended, be cut and dressed. 

If ‘n a day or two the inflammation still continue 
vioiemt, let another tela vesicatoria be applied, not 
gver the old blister, but let a narrow slip of it, on 
stich ng-plaster, be applied on each side of the old 
blieter, and managed in the same manner as before 
directed. 

I cannot speak too highly of Smith's tela vesicatoria. 
It has, in my hands, through God’s blessing, saved the 
lives of scores of children. It is far, very far superior 
to the old-fashioned blistering plaster. It seldom, if 
the above rules be strictly observed, fails to rise; it 
gives much less pain than the common blister; when 
it has had the desired effect, it readily heals, which 
cannot always be said of the common fly-blister, more 
especially with children. 

My sheet-anchors, then, in the inflammation of the 
lungs of children, are, ipecacuanha wine and Smith’s 
tela vesicatoria. Let the greatest care, as I before ad- 
vised, be observed in obtaining the ipecacuanha wine 
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genuine aud good. This can only be depended upon 
by having the medicine from a highly respectable 
chemist. Jpecacuanha wine, when genuine and good, 
is, in many children’s diseases, one of the most valua- 
ble of medicines. 
What, in a case of Inflammation of the Lungs, NOT 
to do.—Do not, on any account, apply leeches. They 
draw out the life of the child, but not his disease 
Avoid—emphatically let me say so—giving emetic 
tartar. It is one of the most lowering and death- 
dealing medicines that can be administered either to 
an infant or to a child! If you wish to try the effect 
of it, take a dose yourself, and I am quite sure that 
you will then never be inclined to poison a baby with 
such an abominable preparation! In olden times— 
many, many years ago—I myself gave it in inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, and lost many children! Since leav- 
ing it off, the recoveries of patients by the ipecacuanha 
treatment, combined with the external application of 
Smith’s ¢ela vesicatoria, have been in many cases mar- 
velous. Avoid broths and wine, and all stimulants, 
Do not put the child into a warm bath, it only op- 
presses the already oppressed breathing. Moreover, 
after he is out of the bath, it causes a larger quantity 
of blood to rush back to the lungs and to the bronchial 
tubes, and thus feeds the inflammation. Do not, by a 
large fire, keep the temperature of the room high. A 
small fire, in the winter time, encourages ventilation, 
and in such a case does good. When the little patient: 
is on the mother’s or on the nurse’s lap, do not burden 
bim either with a heavy blanket or with a thick shawl] 
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Either a child’s thin blanket, or a thin woolen shawl. 
in addition to his usual night-gown, is all the clothing 
necessary. 

203. Is Bronchitis a more frequent disease than 
Inflammation of the Lungs? Which is the most dan- 
gerous? What are the symptoms of Bronchitis? 

Bronchitis is a much more frequent disease than 
inflammation of the lungs; indeed, it is one of the most 
common eccmplaints both of infants and of children, 
while inflammation of the lungs is comparatively a 
rare disease. Bronchitis is not nearly such a dangerous 
disease as inflammation of the lungs. 

The symptoms.—The child for the first few days 
labors under symptoms of a heavy cold; he has not 
his usual spirits. In two or three days, instead of the 
cold leaving him, it becomes more confirmed ; he is 
now really poorly, fretful, and feverish ; his breathing 
becomes rather hurried and oppressed; his cough is 
hard and dry and loud; he wheezes, and if you put 
your ear to his naked back, between his shoulder- 
blades, you will hear the wheezing more distinctly. If 
at the breast, he does not suck with his usual avidity ; 
the cough, notwithstanding the breast is a great com- 
fort to him, compels him frequently to loose the nipple; 
his urine is scanty, and rather high-colored, staining 
the napkin, and smelling strongly. He is generally 
worse at night. 

Well, then, remember if the child be feverish, if he 
have symptoms of a heavy cold, if he have an oppres- 
sion of breathing, if he wheeze, and if he have a tight, 
dry, noisy cough, you may be satisfied that he has ap 
attack of bronchitis. 
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204. How can I distinguish between Bronchitis and 
Inflammation of the Lungs? 

In bronchitis the skin is warm but moist; in inflam. 
mation of the lungs it is hot and dry: in bronchitis the 
mouth is warmer than usual, but moist; in inflamma- 
tion of the lungs it is burning hot: in bronchitis the 
breathing is rather hurried, and attended with whecz- 
ing; in inflammation of the lungs it is very short and 
panting, and is unaccompanied with wheezing, although 
occasionally a very slight crackling sound might be 
heard: in bronchitis the cough is long and noisy; in 
inflammation of the lungs it is short and feeble: in 
bronchitis the child is cross and fretful; in inflamma- 
tion of the lungs he is dull and heavy, and his coun- 
tenance denotes distress. 

We have sometimes a combination of bronchitis and 
of. inflammation of the lungs, an attack of the latter 
following the former. Then the symptoms will be 
modified, and will partake of the character of the two 
diseases. 

205. How would you treat a case of Bronchitis ? 

If a medical man cannot be procured, I will tell you 
what to do: Confine the child to his bed-room, and if 
very ill, to his bed. If it be winter time, have a little 
fire in the grate, but be sure that the temperature of 
the chamber is not above 60° Fahrenheit, and let the 
room be properly ventilated, which may be effected by 
oecasionally leaving the door a little ajar. 

Let him lie either outside the bed or on a sofa; if he 
be very ill, znside the bed, with a sheet and a blanket 
only to cover him, but no thick coverlid: ~ If bé be 
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allowed to lie on the lap, it only heats him and makes 
him restless. If he will not lie on the bed, let him rest 
on a pillow placed on the lap; the pillow will cause 
him to lie cooler, and will more comfortably rest his 
wearied body. If he be at the breast, keep him to it; 
let him have no artificial food, unless, if he be thirsty, 
a little toast and water. If he be weaned, let him have 
either milk and water, arrow-root made with equal 
parts of milk and water, toast and water, barley-water, 
or weak black tea, with plenty of new milk in it, ete. 
but, until the infammation has subsided, neither broth 
nor beef-tea. 

Now, with regard to medicine, the best medicine is 
ipecacuanha wine, given in large doses, so as to pro- 
duce constant nausea. The ipecacuanha abates fever, 
acts on the skin, loosens the cough, and, in point of 
fact, in the majority of cases will rapidly effect a cure. 
I have in a preceeding Conversation* given you a pre- 
scription for the ipecacuanha wine mixture. Let a tea- 
spoonful of the mixture be taken every four hours. 

If in a day or two he be no better, but worse, by all 
meuns continue the mixture, whether it produce sick- 
ness or otherwise; and put on the chest a ¢ela vesica- 
toria, prepared and applied as I recommended when 
treating of inflammation of the lungs.* 

The ipecacuanba wine and the tela vesicatoria are 
my sheet-anchors in the bronchitis, both of infants and 
of children. They rarely, even in very severe cases, 
fail to effect a cure, provided the tela vesicatoria be 


* See page 210. si add tis 
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properly applied, and the ipecacuanha wine be genuine 
and of good quality. 

If there be any difficulty in procuring good ipecacu- 
anha wine, the ipecacuanha may be given in powder 
instead of the wine. The following is a pleasant 
form : 


Take of—Powder of Ipecacuanha, twelve grains ; 
White Sugar, thirty-six grains: 
Mix well together, and’ divide into twelve powders. One of the 
powders to be put dry on the tongue every four hours. 


The ipecacuanha powder will keep better than the 
wine, an important consideration to those living in 
country places; nevertheless, if the wine can be pro- 
cured fresh and good, I far prefer the wine to the 
powder. 

When the bronchitis has disappeared, the diet ought 
gradually to be improved—trice, sago, tapioca, and light 
batter-pudding, etc.; and in a few days, either a little 
chicken or a mutton chop, mixed with a well-mashed 
potatoe and crumb of bread, should be given. But let 
the improvement in his diet be gradual, or the inflani- 
mation might return. 

What nor to do.—Do not apply leeches. Do not 
give either emetic tartar, or antimonial wine, which is 
emetic tartar dissolved in wine. Do not administer 
either paregoric or syrup of poppies, either of which 
would stop the cough, and would thus prevent the ex- 
pulsion of the phlegm. Any fool can stop a cough, 
but it requires a wise man to rectify the mischief <A 
cough is an effort of nature to bring up the phlegm, 
which would otherwise accumulate, and in the end 
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cause death. Again, therefore, let me urge upon you 
the immense importance of no/ stopping the cough of 
a child. The ipecacuanha wine will, by loosening the - 
phlegm, loosen the cough, which is the only right way 
to get rid of a cough. Let what I have now said be 
impressed deeply upon your memory, as thousands 
of children in England are annually destroyed by 
having their coughs stopped. Avoid, until the bron- 
chitis be relieved, giving him broths, and meat, and 
stimulants of all kinds. For further observations on 
what not to do in bronchitis, I beg to refer you to a 
previous Conversation we had on what nor fo do in in- 
flammation of the lungs. That which is injurious in 
the one case is equally so in the other. 

206. What are the symptoms of Diphtheria, or, as it 
is sometimes called, Boulogne sore-throat ? 

This terrible disease, although by many considered 
to be a new complaint, is, in point of fact, of very an- 
cient origin. Homer, and Hippocrates, the father of 
physic, have both described it. Diphtheria first ap- 
peared in England in the beginning of the year 1857, 
since which time it has never totally left our shores. 

The symptoms.—The little patient, before the dis- 
ease really shows itself, feels poorly, and is ‘out of 
sorts.” A shivering fit, though not severe, may gen- 
erally be noticed. There is heaviness, and slight head- 
ache, principally over the eyes. Sometimes, but not 
always, there is a mild attack of delirium at night. 
The next day he complains of slight difficulty of swal- 
lowing. If old enough, he will complain of constric. 
tion about the swallow. On examining the throat the 
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tonsils will be found to be swollen and redder—more 
darkly red than usual. Slight specks will be noticed 
on the tonsils. In a day or two an exudation will 
cover them, the back of the swallow, the palate, the 
tongue, and sometimes the inside of the cheeks and 
the nostrils. This exudation of lymph gradually in- 
creases until it becomes a regular membrane, which 
puts on the appearance of leather; hence its name 
diphtheria. This membrane peels off in pieces; and 
if the child be old and strong enough he will some- 
times spit it up in quantities, the membrane again and 
again rapidly forming as before. The discharges from 
the throat are occasionally, but not always offensive. 
There is danger of croup from the extension of the 
membrane into the windpipe. The glands about the 
neck and under the jaw are generally much swollen; 
the skin is rather cold and clammy; the urine is 
scanty and usually pale; the bowels at first are fre- 
quently relaxed. This diarrhea may or may not cease 
as the disease advances. 

The child is now in a perilous condition, and it be- 
comes a battle between his constitution and the dis- 
ease. If, unfortunately, as is too often the case—diph- 
theria being more likely to attack the weakly—the 
child be very delicate, there is but slight hope of re- 
covery. The danger of the disease is not always to 
be measured by the state of the throat. Sometimes, 
when the patient appears to be getting well, a sudden 
change for the worse rapidly carries him off. Hence 
the importance of great caution, in such cases, in 
giving an opinion as to ultimate recovery. I have 
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said enough to prove the terrible nature of the disease, 
and to show the necessity of calling in, at the earliest 
period of the symptoms, an experienced and skillful 
medical man. 

207. Is Diphtheria contagious ? 

Decidedly. Therefore, when practicable, the rest of 
the-children ought instantly to be removed to a dis- 
tanee. I say children, for it is emphatically a disease 
of childhood. When adults have it, it is the excep- 
tion, and not the rule. ‘Thus it will be seen, in the 
account given of the Boulogne epidemic, that of 366 
deaths from this cause, 341 occurred among children 
under ten years of age. In the Lincolnshire epidemie, 
in the autumn of 1858, all the deaths at Horneastle, 
25 in number, occurred among children under twelve 
years of age.’”’* 

208. What are the causes of Diphtheria? 

Bad and imperfect drainage ;f want of ventilation ; 
overflowing privies ; low neighborhoods in the vicinity 


* Diphtheria: by Ernest Hart. A valuable pamphlet on 
the subject. Dr. Wade, of Birmingham, has also written ap 
interesting and useful monograph on diphtheria. I am in- 
debted to the above authors for much valuable information. 

+ ‘‘ Now all my carefully conducted inquiries induce me to 
believe that the disease comes from drain-poison. All the 
cases into which I could fully inquire have brought convic- 
tion to my mind that there is a direct law of sequence in 
some peculiar conditions of atmosphere between diphtheria 
anc bad drainage; and if this be proved by subsequent inves- 
tigations, we may be able to prevent a disease which, in too 
many cases, our known remedies cannot cure.’”’-—W. Carr, 
Usq., Blackheath. British Medical Journal, Dec. 7, 1861. 
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of rivers; stagnant waters; indeed, everything that 
vitiates the air and thus depresses the system, more 
especially if the weather be close and muggy; poor 
and improper food; and last, though not least, conta- 
gion. Bear in mind, too, that a delicate child is much 
more predisposed to the disease than a strong one. 

209. What is the treatment of Diphtheria? 

What to do.—Examine well into the ventilation, for 
as diphtheria is frequently caused by deficient ventila- 
tion, the best remedy is thorough ventilation. Look 
well both to the drains and to the privies, and see 
that the drains from the-water-closets and from the 
privies do not in any way contaminate the pump-water. 
If the drains be defective or the privies be full, the 
disease in your child will be generated, fed, and fos- 
tered. Not only so, but the disease will spread in 
your family and all around you. 

Keep the child to his bed-room and to his bed. For 
the first two or three days, while the fever runs high, 
put him on a low diet, such as milk, tea, arrow-root, ete. 

Apply to his throat every four hours a warm barm 
and oatmeal poultice. If he be old enough to have the 
knowledge to use a gargle, the following will be found 
serviceable ; 


Take of—Powdered Alum, one drachm ; 
Simple Syrup, one ounce; 
Water, seven ounces: 

To make a Gargle. 


The best medicine for the first few days of the attack, 
is une of the following mixtures: 
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Take of—Chlorate of Potash, two drachms ; 
Boiling Water, seven ounces and a half; 
Syrup of Red Poppy, half an ounce: 
To makea Mixture. A tablespoonful to be taken every four hours, 


Or, 


Take of—Diluted Sulphuric Acid, one drachm ; 
Simple Syrup, one ounce and a half; 
Infusion of Roses,* four ounces and a half ; 
To makea Mixture. A tablespoonful to be given every four hours. 


As soon as the skin has lost its preternatural heat, 
beef-tea and chicken broth ought to be given Or if 
great prostration should supervene, in addition to the 
beef-tea, port wine, a tablespoonful every four hours, 
should be administered. If the child be cold, and there 
be great sinking of the vital powers, brandy and water 
should be substituted for the port wine. Remember, 
in ordinary cases, port wine and brandy are not neces- 
sary, but in cases of extreme exhaustion they are most 
valuable. 

As soon as the great heat of the skin has abated and 
the debility has set in, one of the following mixtures 
will be found useful : 


Take of—Wine of Iron, one ounce and a half; 
Simple Syrup, one ounce; 
Water, three ounces and a half: 
To make a Mixture. A tablespoonful to be taken every four hours. 


* Let the infusion of roses be made merely with the rose. 
leaves and boiling water. 
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Or, 


Take of—Muriated Tincture of Iron, half a drackm; 
Simple Syrup, one ounce; 
Water, three ounces: 
To make a Mixture. A tablespoonful to be tuken three times 
a day. 


If the disease should travel downward, it will cause 
all the symptoms of croup, then it must be treated as 
croup; with this only difference, that a blister (¢ela 
vesicatoria) must not be applied, or the blistered sur- 
face may be attacked by the membrane of diphtheria, . 
which may. either cause death or hasten that catastro- 
phe. Inevery other respect treat the case as croup, by 
giving an emetic, a teaspoonful of ipecacuanha wine 
every five minutes, until free vomiting be excited, and 
then administer smaller doses of ipecacuanha wine 
every two or three hours, as I recommended when con- 
versing with you on the treatment of croup. 

What not to do.—Do not, on any account, apply 
either leeches or a blister. If the latter be applied, it 
is almost sure to be covered with the membrane of 
diphtheria, similar to that inside of the mouth and of 
the throat, which would be a serious complication. 
Do not give either calomel or emetic tartar. Do not 
depress the system: by apcrients, for diphtheria is an 
awfully depressing complaint of itself; the patient, in 
point of fact, is laboring under the depressing effects of 
poison, for the blood has been poisoned either by the 
drinkiug water being contaminated by fecal mattér 
from either a privy or from a water-closet; by some: 
horrid drain ; by proximity to a pig-sty; by an over. 
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flowing privy, especially if vegetable matter be rotting 
at the same time in it; by bad ventilation, or by con- 
tagion. Diphtheria may generally be traced either to 
the one or to the other of the above causes; therefore 
Iet me urgently entreat you to look well into all these 
watters, and thus to stay the pestilence! Diphtheria 
might long remain in a neighborhood if active measures 
be not used to exterminate it. 

210. Have the goodness to describe the symptoms of 
Measles ? 

Measles commences with symptoms of a common 
cold; the patient is at first chilly, then hot and fever- 
ish; he has a running at the nose, sneezing, watering 
and redness of the eyes, headache, drowsiness, a 
hoarse and peculiar ringing cough, which nurses call 
‘“‘measle-cough,” and difficulty of breathing. These 
symptoms usually last three days before the eruption 
appears; on the fourth it (the eruption) generally 
makes its appearance, and continues for four days and 
then disappears, lasting altogether, from the commence- 
ment of the symptoms of cold to the decline of the erup- 
tion, seven days. Itis important to bear in mind that 
the eruption consists of crescent-shaped—half-moon- 
shaped—patches ; that they usually appear first about 
the face and the neck, in which places they are the best’ 
marked; then on the body and on the arms; and, 
lastly, on the legs, and that they are slightly raised 
above the surface of the skin. The face is swollen, 
more especially the eyelids, which are sometimes for 
a few days closed. 

_ Well, then, remember, the running at the nose, the 
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sneezing, the peculiar hoarse cough, and the half: 
moon-shaped patches, are the leading features of the 
disease, and point out for a certainty that it is measles. 

211. What constitutes the principal danger in 
Measles ? 

The affection of the chest. The mucous or lining 
membrane of the bronchial tubes is always more or 
less inflamed, and the lungs themselves are sometimes 
affected. 

212. Do you recommend “surfeit water” and saf- 
fron tea to throw out the eruption in Measles ? 

Certainly not. ‘The only way to throw out the 
eruption, as it is called, is to keep the body comforta- 
bly warm, and to give the beverages ordered by the 
medical man, with the chill off. ‘ Surfeit water,” saf- 
fron tea, and remedies of that class, are hot and stimu- 
lating. The only effect they can have, will be to in- 
crease the fever and the inflammation—to add fuel to- 
the fire. 

213. What is the treatment of Measles ? 

What to do.—The child ought to be confined both to 
his room and to his bed, the room being kept comfort- 
ably warm; therefore, if it be winter time, there should 
be a small fire in the grate; in the summer time, a fire 
would be improper. The child must not be exposed 
to draughts; notwithstanding, from time to time, the 
door ought to be left a little ajar in order to change 
the air of the apartment; for proper ventilation, let 
the disease be what it may, is absolutely necessary. 

Let the child, for the first few days, be kept ona 
iow diet, such as on milk and water, arrow-root, bread 
aad butter, ete. 
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If the attack be mild, that is to say, if the breathing 
be not much affected (for in measles it always is more 
or less affected), and if there be not much wheezing, 
the acidulated infusion of roses’ mixture* will be all 
that is necessary. 

But suppose that the breathing is short, and that 
there is a great wheezing, then, instead of giving him 
the mixture just advised, give him a teaspoonful of a 
mixture composed of ipecacuanha wine, syrup, and 
water,t every four hours. And if, on the following 
day, the breathing and the wheezing be not relieved, 
in addition to the ipecacuanha mixture, apply a tela 
vesicatoria, as advised under the head of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs. 

When the child is convalescing, batter puddings, 
rice, and sago puddings, in addition to the milk, bread 
and butter, ete., should be given; and, a few days 
later, chicken, mutton-chops, ete. 

The child ought not, even in a mild case of measles, 
and in favorable weather, to be allowed to leave the 
house under a fortnight, or it might bring on an attack 
of bronchitis. 

What not to do.—Do not give either ‘‘surfeit water” 
or wine. Do not apply leeches to the chest. Do not 
expose the child to the cold air. Do not keep the bed- 
room very hot, but comfortably warm. Do not let the 
child leave the house, even under favorable circum- 
stances, under afortnight. Do not, while the eruption 
is out, give aperients. Do not, “to ease the cough,” 


~ 


* See page 221. + See page 210. 
1 
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administer either emetic tartar or paregoric—the former 
drug is awfully depressing; the latter will stop the 
cough, and will thus prevent the expulsion of the 
phlegm. 

214. What is the difference between Scarlatina and 
Scarlet Fever? 

They are, indeed, one and the same disease, scarla- 
tina being the Latin for searlet fever. But, in a 
popular sense, when the disease is mild, it is usually 
called scarlatina. The latter term does not sound so 
formidable to the ears either of patients or of parents. 

215. Will you describe the symptoms of Scarlet 
Fever? 

The patient is generally chilly, languid, drowsy, 
feverish, and poorly for two days before the eruption 
appears. At the end of the second day, the character- 
istic, bright scarlet efflorescence, somewhat similar to 
the color of a boiled lobster, usually first shows itself. 
The scarlet appearance is not confined to the skin; but 
the tongue, the throat, and the whites of the eyes put 
on the same appearance; with this only difference, that 
on the tongue and on the throat the scarlet is much 
darker; and, as Dr. Elliotson accurately describes it,— 
“the tongue looks as if it had been slightly sprinkled 
with Cayenne pepper.” The eruption usually declines 
on the fifth, and is generally indistinct on the sixth 
day; on the seventh it has completely faded away, 
There is usually, after the first few days, great itching 
on the surface of the body. The skin, at the end of 
the week, begins to peel and to dust off, making it look 
as though meal had been sprinkled upon it. 
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There are three forms of ‘scarlet fever,—the one 
where the throat is litéle, if at all affected, and this is a 
mild form of the disease; the second, which is gen- 
erally, especially at night, attended with delirium, 
where the throat is much affected, being often greatly 
inflamed and ulcerated; and the third (which is, except 
in certain unhealthy districts, comparatively Tare, and 
which is very dangerous), the malignant form. 

216. Would it be well to give a little cooling, open- 
ing physic as soon as a child begins to sicken for 
Scarlet Fever? 

On no account whatever. Aperient medicines are, 
in my opinion, highly improper and dangerous both 
before and during the period of the eruption. Itis my 
firm conviction that the administration of opening 
medicine, at such times, is one of the principal causes 
of scarlet fever being so frequently fatal. This is, of 
course, more applicable to the poor, and to those who 
are unable to procure a skillful medical man. 

217. What constitutes the principal danger in 
Scarlet Fever? 

The affection of the throat, the administration of 
opening medicine during the first ten days, and a pecu- 
liar disease of the kidneys ending in anasarca (dropsy), 
on which account, the medical man ought, when prac- 
ticable, to be sent for at the onset, that no time may be 
lost in applying proper remedies. 

218. How would you distinguish between Scarlet 
Fever and Measles? 

Measles commences with symptoms of a common 
cold; scarlet fever does not. Measles has a peculiar 
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hoarse cough; scarlet fever has not. The eruption of 
measles is in patches of a half-moon shape, and is 
slightly raised above the skin; the eruption of scarlet 
fever is not raised above the skin at all, and is one con- 
tinued mass. The color of the eruption is much more 
vivid in scarlet fever than in measles. The chest is the 
part prifcipally affected in measles, and the throat in 
scarlet fever. 

There is an excellent method of determining, for a 
certainty, whether the eruption be that of scarlatina or 
otherwise. I myself have, in several instances, ascer- 
tained the truth of it: ‘‘ For several years M. Bouchut 
has remarked in the eruption of scarlatina a curious 
phenomenon, which serves to distinguish this eruption 
from that of measles, erythema, erysipelas, ete., a phe- 
nomenon essentially vital, and which is connected with 
the excessive contractability of the capillaries. The 
phenomenon in question is a white line, which can be 
produced at pleasure by drawing the back of the nail 
along the skin where the eruption is situated. On 
drawing the nail, or the extremity of a hard body (such 
as a pen-holder), along the eruption, the skin is ob- 
served to grow pale, and to present a white trace, which 
remains for one or two minutes, or longer, and then 
disappears. In this way the diagnosis of the disease 
may be very distinctly written on the skin; the word 
‘Scarlatina’ disappears as the eruption regains its 
uniform tint.”* 


* Edinburgh Medical Journal. 
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219. Is it of so much importance, then, to distinguish 
between Scarlet Fever and Measles? 

It is of great importance, as in measles the patient 
ought to be kept moderately warm, and the drinks 
should be given with the chill off; while in scarlet 
fever the patient ought to be kept cool—indeed, for the 
first few days, cold; and the beverages, such as spring 
water, toast and water, etc., should be administered 
quite cold. 

220. What is the treatment of Scarlet Fever 2* 

What to do.—Pray pay particular attention to my 
rules, and carry out my directions to the very letter— 
as I can then promise you that if the scarlet fever be 
not malignant, the plan I am about to recommend will, 
with God’s blessing, be generally successful. 

What is the first thing to be done? Send the child 
to bed; throw open the windows, be it winter o1 sum- 
mer, and have a thorough ventilation ; for the bed-room 
must be kept cool, I may say cold. Do not be afraid 
of fresh air, for fresh air, for the first few days, is essen- 
tial to recovery. Jresh air, and plenty of it, ir. scar- 


* On the 4th of March, 1856, I had the honor to read a 
Paper on the Treatment of Scarlet Fever before the members 
of Queen’s College Medico-Chirurgical Society, Birming- 
ham,—which Paper was afterward published in the Associa- 
tion Journal (March 15, 1856); and in Braithwaite’s Retro- 
spect of Medicine (January—June, 1856); and in Ranking’s 
Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences (July—Decem- 
ber, 1856); besides in other publications. Moreover, the Pa- 
per was trans.ated into German, and published in Canstatt’s 
Jahresbericht, iv. 456, 1859. 
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let fever, is the best doctor a child can have: let these 
words be written legibly on your mind.* 

Take down the curtains of the bed; remove the 
valances, If it be summer time, let the child be only 
covered with a sheet: if it be winter time, in addition 
to the sheet, he should. have one blanket over him. 


* In the Times of September 4, 1863, is the following, copied 
from the Bridgewater Mercury: 

“Gross SUPERSTITION.—In one of the streets of Taunton 
there resides a man and his wife who have the care of achild. 
This child was attacked with scarlatina, and to all appearance 
death was inevitable. A jury of matrons was, as it were, im- 
paneled, and, to prevent the child ‘dying hard,’ all the doors 
in the house, all the drawers, all the boxes, all the cupboards 
were thrown wide open, the keys taken out, and the body of 
the child placed under a beam, whereby a. sure, certain, and 
easy passage into eternity could be secured. Watchers held. 
their vigils throughout the weary night, and in-the morning 
the child, to the surprise of all, did not die, and is now grad- 
ually recovering.” 

These old women—this jury of matrons—stumbled on the 
right remedy, ‘all the doors inthe house . . . . were thrown 
wide open,’’ and thus they thoroughly ventilated the apart- 
ment. What was the consequence? The child who, just 
before the opening of the doors, had all the appearances ‘‘ that 
death was inevitable,” as soon as fresh air was let in, showed 
symptoms of recovery, ‘‘and in the morning the child, to the 
surprise of ail, did not die, and is now gradually recovering.” 
There is nothing wonderful—there is nothing surprising to 
my mind—in all this. Ventilation—thorough ventilation— 
is the grand remedy for scarlatina! Oh, that there were in 
scarlet fever cases a good many such old women’s—such a 
“jury of matrons’’—remedies! We should not then be hor. 
rified, as we now are, at the fearful records of death, which 
the Returns of the Registrar-General disclose! 
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Now for the throat.—The best external application 
is a barm and oatmeal poultice. How ought it to be 
made, and how applied? Put half a teacupful of barm 
into a saucepan, put it on the fire to boil; as soon as: 
it boils take it off the fire, and stir oatmeal into it, until 
it is of the consistence of a nice soft poultice; then 
place it on a rag, and apply it to the throat; carefully 
fasten it on with bandage, two or three turns of the 
bandage going round the throat, and two or three over 
the crown of the head, so as nicely to apply the poul- 
tice where it is wanted—that is to say, to cover the 
tonsils. Tack the bandage: do not pin it. Let the 
poultice be changed three times a day. The best medi- 
cine is the acidulated infusion of roses, sweetened 
with syrup.* It is grateful and:refreshing, it is pleas- 
ant to take, it abates fever and thirst, it cleans the throat 
and: tongue of mucus, and is peculiarly efficacious in 
scarlet fever; as soon as the fever is abated it gives an 
appetite. My belief is that the sulphuric acid in the 
mixture is a specific in scarlet fever, as much as quinine 
is in ague, and sulphur in itch. Ihave reason to say 
so, for, in numerous cases, I have seen its immnese 
value. 

Now, with regard to food:—If the child be at the 
breast, keep him entirely to it. If he be weaned, and 
under two years old, give him milk and water, and cold 
water to drink. If he be older, give him toast and 
water, and plain water from the pump, as much as he 


* For the prescription of the acidulated infusion of roses 
with syrup, see page 221. 
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chooses; let it be quite cold—the co.der the better. 
Weak black tea, or thin gruel, may be given, but not 
caring, unless he be an infant at the breast, if he take 
nothing but cold water. If the child be two years old 
and upwards, roasted apples with sugar, and grapes will 
be very refreshing, and will tend to cleanse both the 
mouth and the throat. Avoid broths and stimulants 
of every kind. 

When the appetite returns, you may consider the 
patient to be safe. The diet ought now to be gradually 
improved. Bread and butter, milk and water, and 
arrow-root made with equal parts of new milk and 
water, should for the first two or three days be given. 
Then a light batter or rice pudding may be added, and 
in a few days afterward, either a little chicken or a 
mutton-chop. 

The essential remedies, then, in scarlet fever, are, 
for the first few days—(1) plenty of fresh air and ven- 
tilation, (2) plenty of cold water to drink, (3) barm 
poultices to the throat, and (4) the acidulated infusion 
of roses’ mixture as a medicine. 

Now, then, comes very important advice. After the 
first few days, probably five or six, sometimes as early 
as the fourth day, watch carefully and warily, and note 
the time, the skin will suddenly become cool, the child 
will say that he feels chilly; then is the time you must 
now change your tactics—instantly close the windows, 
and put extra clothing, a blanket or two, on his bed. — 
A flannel night-gown should, until the dead skin has 
peeled off, be now worn next to the skin, when the 
flannel night-gown should be discontinued. The patient 
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ought ever after to wear, in the daytime, a flannel 
waistcoat.* His drinks must now be given with the 
chill off; he ought to have a warm cup of tea, and 
gradually his diet should, as I have previously recom- 
mended be improved. 

There is one important caution I wish to impress 
upon you,—do not give opening medicine during the 
time the eruption is out. In all probability the bowels 
will be opened: if so, all well and good; but do not, 
on any account, for the first ten days, use artificial 
means to open them. It is my firm conviction that the 
administration of purgatives in scarlet fever is a fruitful 
source of dropsy, of disease, and death. When we 
take into consideration the sympathy there is between 
the skin and the mucous membrane, J think that we 
should pause before giving irritating medicines, such 
as purgatives. The irritation of aperients on the mu- 
cous membrane may cause the poison of the skin dis- 
ease (for scarlet fever is a blood poison) to be driven 
internally to the kidneys, to the throat, to the pericar- 
dium (bag of the heart), or to the brain. You may 
say, Do you not purge if the bowels be not open for a 
week? Tsay emphatically, No! 

I consider my greatsuccess in the treatment of scarlet 
fever to be partly owing to my avoidance of aperients 
during the first ten days of the child’s illness. 

If the bawels, after the ten days, are not properly 


* On the importance, the vital importance, of the wearing 
tf flennel next to the skin, see Flannel Waistcoats. 
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opened, a dose or two of the following mixture should. 
be given: 
Take of—Simple Syrup, three drachms; 
Essence of Senna, nine drachms: 
To make a Mixture. Two teaspoonfuls to be given early in the 


morning occasionally, and to be repeated in four hours, if the first 
dose should not operate. 


In a subsequent Conversation, I shall strongly urge 
you not to allow your child, when convalescent, to leave 
the house under at least a month from the commence- 
ment of the illness; I therefore beg to refer you to. 
that Conversation, and hope that you will give it your 
best and earnest consideration! During the last seven- 
teen years I have never had dropsy from scarlet fever, 
and I attribute it entirely to the plan I have just recom- 
mended, and in not allowing my patients to leave the 
house under the month—until, in. fact, the skin that 
has peeled off has been renewed. 

Let us now sum up the plan I adopt: 

1. Thorough ventilation, a cool room, and secant 
clothes on the bed, for the first five or six days. 

2. A change of temperature of the skin to be care- 
fully regarded. As soon as the skin is cool, closing 
the windows, and putting additional. clothing on the 
bed. 

3. The acidulated infusion of roses with syrup is the 
medicine for scarlet fever. 

4. Purgatives. to be religiously avoided for the first 
ten days at least, and even afterward, unless there be 
absolute necessity. 

5. Leeches, blisters, emetics, cold and tepid spong: 
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ings, and painting the tonsils with caustic, inadmissible 
ic searlet fever. 

6. A strict antiphlogistic (low) diet for the first few 
days, during which time cold water to be given ad 
libitum. 

1. The patient not to leave the house in the summer 
under the month; in the winter, under six weeks. 

What not to do.—Do not, then, apply either leeches 
or blisters to the throat; do not paint the tonsils with 
caustic; do not give aperients ; do not, on any account, 
give either calomel or emetic tartar; do not, for the first 
few days of the illness, be afraid of cold air to the skin, 
and of cold water as a beverage; do not, emphatically 
let me say, do not let the child leave the house for at 
least a month from the commencement of the illness. 

My firm conviction is, that purgatives, emetics, and 
blisters, by depressing the patient, sometimes cause 
ordinary scarlet fever to degenerate into malignant 
scarlet fever. 

I am aware that some of our first authorities advo- 
cate a different plan to mine. They recommend pur- 
gatives, which I may say, in scarlet fever, are my dread 
and abhorrence. They advise cold and tepid spongings 
—a plan which I think dangerous, as it will probably 
drive the disease internally. Blisters, too, have been 
prescribed; these I consider weakening, injurious, and 
barbarous, and likely still more to inflame the already 
inflamed skin. They recommend leeches to the throat, 
which [ am convinced, by depressing the patient, will 
lessen the chance of his battling against the disease, 
and will increase the ulceration of the tonsils. Again, 
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the patient has not too much blood; the blood is only 
poisoned. I look upon scarlet fever as a specific poison 
of the blood, and one which will be eliminated from the 
system, not by bleeding, not by purgatives, not by 
emetics, but by a constant supply of fresh and cool air, 
by the acid treatment, by cold water as a beverage, and 
for the first few days by a strict antiphlogistic (low) 
diet. 

Sydenham says that scarlet fever is oftentimes “fatal 
through the officiousness of the doctor.” I conscien- 
tiously believe that a truer remark was never made; 
and that under a different system to the usual one 
adopted, scarlet fever would not be so much dreaded.* 

221. How soon ought a child to be allowed to leave the 
house after an attack of Scarlet Fever? 

He must not be allowed to go out for at least a month 
from the commencement of the attack, in the summer, 
and six weeks in the winter; and not even then with 
out the express permission of a medical man. It mig 
be said that this is an unreasonable recommendation 


* If any of my medical brethren should do me the honor 
to read these pages, let me entreat them to try my plan o1 
treating scarlet fever, as my success has been great. I have 
given full and minute particulars, in order that they and 
mothers (if mothers cannot obtain medical advice) may give 
my plan a fair and impartial trial. My only stipulations are 
that they must begin with my treatment, and not mix uny 
other with it, and carry out my plan to the very letter. 1 
then, with God’s blessing, shall not fear the result; but shall 
rejoice that I have been of some little service in my genera. 
tion 
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but when it is considered that the whole of the skin 
generally desquamates, or peels off, and consequently 
leaves the surface of the body exposed to cold, which 
cold flies to the kidneys, producing a peculiar and se- 
rious disease in them, ending in dropsy, this warning 
will not be deemed unreasonable. 

Scarlet fever dropsy, which is really a formidable 
disease, generally arises from the carelessness, the ig- 
norance, and the thoughilessness of parents in allow- 
ing a child to leave the house before the new skin is 
properly formed and hardened. Prevention is always 
better than cure. 

Thus far with regard to the danger to the child him- 
self. Now, if you please, let me show you the risk of 
contagion that you inflict upon families, in allowing 
your child to mix with others before a month at least 
has elapsed. Lear in mind, a case is quite as conta- 
gious, if not more so, while the skin is peeling off, as 
it was before. Thus, in ten days or a fortnight, there 
is as much risk of contagion as at the beginning of the 
disease, and when the fever is at its height. At the 
conclusion of the month the old skin has generally all 
peeled off, and the new skin has taken its place; con- 
sequently there will then be less fear of contagion to 
others. But the contagion of scarlet fever is so sub- 
tle and so uncertain in its duration, that it is impossible 
to fix the exact time when it ceases. 

Let me most earnestly implore you to ponder well 
on the above important facts. If these remarks should 
be the means of saving only one child from death, or 
from broken health, my labor will not have been in 
vain. 
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929. What means do you advise to purify a house 
from the contagion of Scarlet Fever? 

Let every room be lime-washed and then be white 
washed ;* if the contagion has been virulent, let every 
bed-room be freshly papered (the walls having been 
previously stripped of the old paper and then lime 
washed); let the bed, the bolsters, the pillows, and tke 
mattresses be cleansed and purified; let the blankets 
and coverlids be thoroughly washed, and then let them 
be exposed to the open air—if taken into a field so much 
the better; let the rooms be well scoured; let the win- 
dows, top and bottom, be thrown wide. open; let the 
drains be carefully examined; let the pump water be 
scrutinized, to see that it be not contaminated by fecal 
matter, either from the water-closet or from the privy; 
let privies be emptied of their contents—remember this 
is most important advice—then put into the empty 
places lime and powdered charcoal, for it is a well-as- 
certained fact that it is frequently impossible to rid a 
house of the infection of scarlet fever without adopting 
such acourse. ‘In St. George’s, Southwark, the med- 
ical officer reports that scarlatina ‘has raged fatally, 
almost exclusively where privy or drain smells are to 
be perceived in the houses.’”f Let the children who 


* «Tt would be well if we were to use whitewash in many 
cases where great cleanness of surface cannot beobtained. We 
remove in this way, by an tasy method, much of the duliness 
and still more of the unwholesomeness of dirt.’”-—Dr. Angus 
Smith, in Good Words, April, 1861. 

_ $+ Quarterly Report of the Board of Health upon Sickness in 
the Metropolis. 
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have not had, or who do not appear to be sickening for 
scarlet fever, be sent away from home—if to a farm- 
house so much the better. Indeed, leave no stone un- 
turned, no means untried, to exterminate the disease 
from the house and from the neighborhood. 

223. Will you describe the symptoms of Chicken- 
pox ? 

It is occasionally, but not always, ushered in with 
a slight shivering fit; the eruption shows itself in 
about twenty-four hours from the child first appearing 
poorly. It is a vesicular* disease. The eruption 
comes out in the form of small pimples, and principally 
attacks the scalp, the neck, the back, the chest, and the 
shoulders, but rarely the face; while in small-pox the 
face is generally the part most affected. The next day 
these pimples fill with water, and thus become vesicles ; 
on the third day they are at maturity. The vesicles 
are quite separate and distinct from each other. There 
is a slight redness around each of them. Fresh ones, 
while the others are dying away, make their appear- 
ance. Chicken-pox is usually attended with a slight 
itching of the skin; when the vesicles are scratched 
the fluid escapes, and leaves hard pearl-like substances, 
which, in a few days, disappear. Chicken-pox never 
leaves pit-marks behind. It is a child’s complaint; 
adults scarcely, if ever, have it. 

224. Is there any danger in Chicken-pox ; and what 
treatment do you advise ? 


* Vesicles. Small clevations of the cuticle, covering a fluid 
which is generally clear and colorless at first, but becomes 
afterward whitish and opaque, or poarly.— Watson. 
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It is not at all a dangerous, but, on the contrary, a 
trivial complaint. It lasts only a few days, and re- 
quires but little medicine. The patient ought, for three 
or four days, to keep the house, and should abstain 
from animal food. On the sixth day, but not until 
then, a dose or two of a mild aperient is all that will 
be required. 

225. Is Chicken-pox infectious ? 

There is a diversity of opinion on this head, hut one 
thing is certain—it cannot be communicated by inocu- 
lation. 

226. What are the symptoms of Modified Small-pox? 

The modified small-pox—that is to say, small-pox 
that has been robbed of its virulence by the patient 
having been either already vaccinated, or by his having 
had a previous attack of small-pox—is ushered in with 
severe Symptoms, with symptoms almost as severe as 
though the patient had not been already somewhat 
protected either by vaccination or by the previous at- 
tack of small-pox—that is to say, he has a shivering 
fit, great depression of spirits and debility, malaise, 
sickness, headache, and occasionally delirium. After 
the above symptoms have lasted about three days, the 
eruption shows itself. The immense value of the pre- 
vious vaccination, or the previous attack of small-pox, 
now comes into play. In a case of unprotected small- 
pox, the appearance of the eruption aggravates all the 
above symptoms, and the danger begins; while in the 
modified small-pox, the moment the eruption shows 
itself, the patient feels better, and, as a rule, rapidly 
recovers. The eruption of modified small-pox varies 
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materially from the eruption of the unprotected small- 
pox. The former eruption assumes a varied character, 
aad is composed, first of vesicles (containing water), 
and secondly of pustules (containing matter), each of 
which pustules has a depression in the center, and 
thirdly of several red pimples without either water or 
matter in them, and which sometimes assume a livid 
appearance. These ‘“ breakings-out” generally show 
themselves more upon the wrist, and sometimes up one 
or both of the nostrils. While in the latter disease— 
the unprotected small-pox—the “‘breaking- out” is com- 
posed entirely of pustules containing matter, and which 
pustules are more on the face than on any other part of 
the body. There is generally a peculiar smell in both 
diseases—an odor once smelt never to be forgotten. 
Now, there is one most important remark I have to 
make,—the modified small-pox is contagious. This 
ought to be borne in mind, as a person laboring under 
the disease must, if there be children in the house, 
either be sent away himself, or else the children ought 
to be banished both the house and the neighborhood. 
Another important piece of advice is, let all in the 
house—children and adults, one and all—be vaccinated, 
even if any or a!l have been previously vaccinated. 
Treatment.—Let the patient keep his room, and if 
he be very ill, his bed. Let the chamber be well ven- 
tilated. If it be winter time, a small fire in the grate 
will encourage ventilation. ‘If it be summer, a fire is 
out cf the question; indeed, in such a case, the window- 
sash ought to be opened, as thorough ventilation is an 
important requisite of cure, both in small-pox and in 
Q 21 
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modified small-pox. While the eruption is out, do not 
on any account give aperient medicine. In ten days 
from the commencement of the illness a mild aperient 
may be given. The best medicine in these cases is, the 
sweetened acidulated infusion of roses,* which ought 
to be given from the commencement of the disease, and 
should be continued until the fever be abated. For the 
first few days, as long as the fever lasts, the patient 
ought not to be allowed either meat or broth, but 
should be kept on a low diet, such as on gruel, arrow- 
root, milk puddings, ete. As soon as the fever is abated 
he ought gradually to resume his usual diet. When he 
is convalescent, it is well, where practicable, that he 
should have change of air for a month. 

22%. How would you distinguish between “odified 
Small-pox and Chicken-pox ? 

Modified small-pox may readily be distinguished 
from chicken-pox, by the former disease being, not- 
withstanding its modification, much more severe and 
the fever much more intense before the eruption shows 
itself than chicken-pox; indeed, in chicken-pox there is 
little or no fever either before or after the eruption; 
by the former disease, the modified small-pox, consist- 
ing partly of pustules (containing matter), each pus- 
tule having a depression in the center, and the favorite 
localities of the pustules being the wrists and the in- 
side of the nostrils: while, in the chicken-pox, the 
eruption consists of vesicles (containing water), and 
not pustules (containing matter), and the vesicles hav- 


* See page 221. 
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ing neither a depression in the center, nor having any 
particular partiality to attack either the wrists or the 
wings of the nose. In modified small-pox each pustule 
is, aS in unprotected small-pox, inflamed at the base; 
while in chicken-pox there is only very slight redness 
around each vesicle. The vesicles, too, in chicken-pox 
are small—much smaller than the pustules are in 
modified smal]-pox. 

228. Js Hooping-cough an inflammatory disease ? 

Hooping-cough in itself is not inflammatory, it is 
purely spasmodic; but it is generally accompanied with 
more or less of bronchitis—inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the bronchial tubes—on which account 
it is necessary, in all cases of hooping-cough, to con- 
sult a medical man, that he may watch the progress of 
the disease and nip inflammation in the bud. 

229. Will you have the goodness to give the symp- 
toms, and a brief history, of Hooping-cough ? 

Hooping-cough is emphatically a disease of the 
young; it is rare for adults to have it; if they do, they 
usually suffer more severely than children. A child 
seldom has it but once in his life. It is highly con- 
tagious, and therefore frequently runs through a whole 
family of children, giving much annoyance, anxiety, 
and trouble to the mother and the nurses; hence hoop- 
ing-cough is much dreaded by them. It is amenable 
to treatment. Spring and summer are the best seasons 
of the year for the disease to occur. This complaint 
usually lasts from six to twelve weeks—sometimes for 
a muca longer period, more especially if proper means 
are not employed to relieve it. 
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Hovping-cough commences as a common cold and 
cough. The cough, for ten days or a fortnight, in- 
creases in intensity; at about which time it puts on 
the characteristic “hoop.” The attack of cough comes 
on in paroxysms. 

In a paroxysm the child coughs so long and so vic- 
lently, and expires so much air from the lungs without 
inspiring any, that at times he appears nearly suffo- 
cated and exhausted ; the veins of his neck swell; his 
face is nearly purple; his eyes, with the tremendous 
exertion, seem almost to start from their sockets; at 
length there is a sudden inspiration of air through the 
contracted chink of the upper part of the windpipe— 
the glottis—causing the peculiar ‘‘hoop; and, after a 
little more coughing, he brings up some glairy mucus 
from the chest ; and sometimes, by vomiting, food from 
the stomach; he is at once relieved until the next 
paroxysm occurs, when the same process is repeated, 
the child during the intervals, in a favorable case, 
appearing quite well, and after the cough is over, in- 
stantly returning either to his play or to his food. 
Generally, after a paroxysm he is hungry, unless, in- 
deed, there be severe inflammation either of the chest 
or of the lungs. Sickness, as I before remarked, fre- 
quently accompanies hooping-cough; when it does, it 
might be looked upon as a good sign. The child 
usually knows when an attack is coming on; he dreads 
it, and therefore tries to prevent it; he sometimes par- 
tially succeeds; but if he does, it only makes the 
attack, when it does come, more severe. All causes 
of irritation and excitement ought, as much as possible, 
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to be avoided, as passion is apt to bring on a severe 
paroxysm. 

A new-born babe, an infant of one or two months 
old, commonly escapes the infection; but if at that 
tender age he unfortunately catch hooping-cough, it 
is likely to fare harder with him than if he were older— 
the younger the child the greater the risk. But still, 
in such a case, do not despair, as I have known numer- 
ous instances of new-born infants, with judicious care, 
recover perfectly from the attack, and thrive after it as 
though nothing of the kind had ever happened. 

A new-born babe laboring under hooping-cough is 
liable to convulsions, which is, in this disease, one, in- 
deed the great, source of danger. A child, too, who 
is teething, and laboring under the disease, is also 
-liable to convulsions. When the patient is convales- 
cing, care ought to be taken that he does not catch 
cold, or the “hoop” might return. Hooping-cough 
may either precede, attend, or follow an attack of 
measles. 

230. What is the treatment of Hooping-cough? 

We will divide the hooping-cough into three stages, 
and treat each stage separately. 

What to do.—In the first stage, the commencement 
of hooping-cough: For the first ten days give the ipe- 
cacuanha wine mixture,* a teaspoonful three times 
aday. If the child be not weaned, keep him entirely 
to the breast; if he be weaned, to a milk and farina- 


* For the prescription of the ipecacuanha wine mixture, 
see page 210. 
21* 
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reous diet. Confine him for the first ter days to the 
house, more especially if the hooping-cough be attended, 
as it usually is, with more or less of bronchitis. But 
take care that the rooms be well ventilated, for good 
air is essential to the cure. If the bronchitis attending 
the hooping-cough be severe, confine him to his bed, 
and treat him as though it were simply a case of bron 
chitis.* 

In the second stage, discontinue the ipecacuanha 
mixture, and give Dr. Gibb’s remedy—namely, nitric 
acid—which I have found to be an efficacious and 
valuable one in hooping-cough: 


Take of—Diluted Nitric Acid, two drachms; 
Compound Tincture of Cardamoms, half a drachm ; 
Simple Syrup, three ounces; 
Water, two ounces and a half: 


Make a Mixture. One or two teaspoonfuls, or a tablespoonful, 
according to the age of the child—one teaspoonful for an infant of 
six months, and two teaspoonfuls for a child of twelve months, and 
one tablespoonful for a child of two years, every four hours, first 
shaking the bottle. 


> 


Let the spine and the chest be well rubbed every 
night and morning either with Roche’s Embrocation, 
or with the following stimulating liniment (first shaking 
the bottle): 


Take of—Oil of Cloves, one drachm; 
Oil of Amber, two drachms; 
Camphorated Oil, nine drachms: 
Make a Liniment. 


Let him wear a broad band of new flannel, which 


* For the treatment of bronchitis, see page 214 
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should extend round from his chest to his back, and 
which ought to be changed every night and morning, 
in order that it may be dried before putting on again. 
To keep it in its place it should be fastened by means of 
tapes and with shoulder-straps. 

The diet ought now to be improyed—he should 
gradually return to his usual food; and, weather per- 
mitting, should almost live in the open air—fresh air 
being, in such a case, one of the finest medicines. 

In the third stage, that is to say, when the complaint 
has lasted a month, if by that time the child is not 
well, there is nothing like change of air to a high, dry, 
healthy, country place. Continue the nitric acid 
mixture, and either the embrocation or the liniment 
to the back and the chest, and let him continue to 
almost live in the open air, and be sure that he does 
not discontinue wearing the flannel until he be quite 
cured, and then let it be left off by degrees. 

If the hooping-cough have caused debility, give him 
cod-liver oil, a teaspoonful twice or three times a day, 
giving it him on a full stomach after his meals. 

But, remember, after the first three or four weeks, 
change of air, and plenty of it, is for hooping-cough 
the grand remedy. 

What not to do.—Do not apply leeches to the chest, 
for I would rather put blood into a child laboring under 
hooping-cough than take it out of him—hooping- 
cough is quite weakening enough to the system of 
xiself without robbing him of his life’s blood; do not, 
on any account whatever, administer either emetic 
tartar or antimonial wine; do not give either paregoric 
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or syrup of white poppies; do not drug him either with 
calomel or with gray powder; do not dose him with 
quack medicine; do not give him stimulants, but 
rather give him plenty of nourishment, such as milk 
and farinaceous food, but no stimulants; do not be 
afraid, after the first week or two, of his having fresh 
air, and plenty of it—for fresh, pure air is the grand 
remedy, after all that can be said and done, in hooping- 
cough. Although occasionally we find that if the child 
be laboring under hooping-cough and is breathing a 
pure country air, and is not getting well so rapidly as 
we could wish, change of air to a smoky, gas-laden 
town will sometimes quickly effect a cure; indeed, 
some persons go so far as to say that the best remedy 
for an obstinate case of hooping-cough is for the child 
to live the great part of every day in gas-works! 

231. What is lo be done during a paroxysm of 
Hooping-cough ? 

If the child be old enough, let him stand up; but if 
he be either too young or too feeble, raise his head, 
and bend his body a little forward; then support his 
back with one hand, and the forehead with the other. 
J.et the mucus, the moment it is within reach, be wiped 
with a soft handkerchief out of his mouth. 

232. In an obstinate case of Hooping-cough, what is 
the best remedy ? 

Change of air, provided there be no active inflam- 
mation, to any healthy spot. A farm-house, in a high, 
dry, and salubrious neighborhood, is as good a place 
as can be chosen. If, in a short time, he be not quite 
well, take him to the sea side: the sea breezey wil] 
often, as if by magic, drive away thie disease 
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233. Suppose my child should have a shivering fit, 
is at to be looked upon as an important symptom ? 

Certainly. Nearly all ser/ous illnesses commence 
with a shivering fit: severe colds, influenza, inflam- 
mations of different organs, scarlet fever, measles, 
. small-pox, and very many other diseases, begin in this 
way. If, therefore, your child should ever have a 
shivering fit, ¢nstantly send for a medical man, as de- 
lay might be dangerous. A few hours of judicious 
treatment, at the commencement of an illness, is fre- 
quently of more avail than days and weeks, nay 
months, of treatment, when disease has gained a firm 
footing. A serious disease often steals on insiduously, 
and we have, perhaps, only the shivering fit, which 
might be but a slight one, to tell us of its approach. 

A trifling ailment, too, by neglecting the premoni- 
tory symptom, which, at first, might only be indicated 
by a slight shivering fit, will sometimes become a 
mortal disorder : 


“The little rift within the lute, 
That by-and-by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening slowly silence all.”* 


* The above extract from Tennyson is, ine my humble 
opinion, one of the most beautiful pieces of poetry in the 
English language. It is a perfect gem, and a volume in it- 
self, so truthful, so exquisite, so full of the most valuable 
reflections: for instance—(1) ‘The little rift within the 
.lute,’”’—the little tubercle within the lung, ‘that by-and-by 
will make the music mute, and ever widening slowly silence 
all,’’ and the patient eventually dies of consumption. (2) 
The little rent—the little rift of a very minute vessel in the 
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234, In case of a shivering fit, perhaps you will 
tcll me what to do? 

Instantly have the bed warmed, and put the child 
to bed. Apply either a hot bottle or a hot brick, 
wrapped in flannel, to the soles of his feet. Put an 
extra blanket on his bed, and give him a hot cup of 
tea. 

As soon as the shivering fit is over, and he has be- 
come hot, gradually lessen the extra quantity of 
clothes on his bed, and take away the hot bottle or the 
hot brick from his feet. | 

What not to do.—Do not give pene brandy or wine, 
as inflammation of some organ might be about taking 
place. Do not administer opening medicine, as there 
might be some “breaking-out” coming out on the 
skin, and an aperient might check it. 

235. My child, apparently otherwise healthy, screams 
out in the night violently in his sleep, and nothing for 
a time will pacify him: what is likely to be the cause, 
and what is the treatment ? 

The causes of these violent screamings in the night 
are various. Atone time, they proceed from teething ; 
at another, from worms ; sometimes, from night-mare ; 
occasionally, from either disordered stomach or bowels. 

Each of the above causes will, of course, require a 
different plan of procedure ; it will, therefore, be neces- 


brain, produces an attack of apoplexy, and the patient dies. 
(3) Each and all of us, in one form or another, sooner or 
later will have ‘the little rift within the lute.” But why 
give more illustrations ? a little reflection will bring numero is 
examples to my fail reader’s memory. 
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gary to consult a medical man on the subject, who will 
soon, with appropriate treatment, be able to relieve 
him. 

236. Have the goodness to describe the complaint of 
children called Mumps. 

The mumps, inflammation of the “parotid” gland, 
is commonly ushered in with a slight feverish attack. 
After a short time, a swelling, of stony hardness, is 
noticed before and under the ear, which swelling ex- 
tends along the neck toward the chin. This lump is 
exceedingly painful, and continues painful and swollen 
for four or five days. At the end of which time it 
gradually disappears, leaving not a trace behind. 
The swelling of mumps never gathers. It may affect 
one or both sides of the face. It seldom occurs but 
once in a lifetime. It is contagious, and has been 
known to run through a whole family or school; but 
it is not dangerous, unless, which is rarely the ease, it 
leaves the “parotid” gland, and migrates either to the 
head, to the breast, or to the testicle. 

237. What is the treatment of Mumps? 

Foment the swelling, four or five times a day, witb 
a flannel wrung out of hot chamomile and poppy-head 
decoction ;* and apply, every night, a barm and oatmeal 
poultice to the swollen gland or glands. Debar, for a 
few days, the little patient from taking meat and broth, 
and let him live on bread and milk, light puddings, and 


* Four poppy-heads and four ounces of chamomile blows ta 
be boiled in four pints of water for half an hour, and then 
strained to make the decoction. 
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arrow-root. Keep him in a well-ventilated room, and 
shut him out from the company of his brothers, his 
sisters, and young companions. Give hima little mild, 
aperient medicine. Of course, if there be the slightest 
symptom of migration to any other part or parts, in- 
stantly call in a medical man. 

238. What is the treatment of a Boil? 

One of the best applications is a Burgundy-pitch 
plaster spread on a soft piece of wash-leather. Let a 
chemist spread a plaster, about the size of the hand; 
and, from this piece, cut small plasters, the size of a 
shilling or a florin (according to the dimensions of the 
boil), which snip around and apply to the part. Put 
afresh one on daily. This plaster will soon cause the 
boil to break; when it does break, squeeze out the con- 
tents, the core, and the matter, and then apply one of 
the plasters as before, which, until the boil be well, 
renew every day. 

The old-fashioned remedy for a boil—namely, com- 
mon yellow soap and brown sugar, is a capital one for 
the purpose ; it should be made into a paste, and spread 
on a piece of coarse linen, the size either of a shilling 
or of a florin (according to the size of the boil); it eases 
the puin and causes the boil soon to break, and draws 
it when it is broken ; it should be renewed daily. 

If the boils should arise from the child being in a 
delicate state of health, give him cod-liver oil, meat 
ouce a day, and an abundance of milk and farinaceous 
food. Let him have plenty of fresh air, exercise, and 
play. 

If the boils should arise from gross and improper 
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feeding, then keep him for a time from meat, and let 
him live principally on a milk and farinaccous diet. 

If the child be fat and gross, cod liver oil would he 
Improper; a mild aperient, such as rhubarb and mag- 
nesia, would then be the best medicine. 

239. What are the symptoms of Earache? 

A young child screaming shrilly, violently, and con- 
tinuously, is oftentimes owing to earache; carefully, 
therefore, examine each ear, and ascertain if there be 
any discharge; if there be, the mystery is explained. 

Screaming from earache may be distinguished from 
the screaming from bowelache by the former (earache) 
being more continuous—indeed, being one continued 
scream, and from the child putting his hand to his 
head ; while, in the latter (bowelache), the pain is more 
of a coming and of a going character, and he draws 
up his legs to his bowels. Again, in the former (ear- 
ache), the secretions from the bowels are natural; 
while, in the latter (bowelache), the secretions from 
the bowels are usually depraved, and probably offensive. 
But a careful examination of the ear will generally at 
once decide the nature of the case. 

240. What is the best remedy for Earache? 

Apply to the ear a small flannel bag, filled with hot 
salt—as hot as can be comfortably borne, or foment the 
ear with a flannel wrung out of hot chamomile and 
poppy-head decoction. A roasted onion, inclosed ia 
muslin, applied to the ear, is an old-fashioned and 
favorite remedy, and may, if the bag of hot salt, or if 
the hot fomentation do not relieve, be tried. Put into 
the ear, but not very far, a small piece of cotton wool, 
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moistened with warm olive oil. Taking care that tle 
wool is always removed before a fresh piece be sv1bsti- 
tuted, as if it be allowed to remain in any length of 
time, it may produce a discharge from the ear. Avoid 
all cold applications. If the earache be severe, keep 
the little fellow at home, in a room of equal tempera- 
ture, but well ventilated, and give him, for a day or two, 
no meat. 

If a discharge from the ear should either accompany 
or follow the earache, more especially tf the discharge 
be offensive, instantly call in a medical man, or deaf- 
ness for life may be the result. 

A kuitted or crocheted hat, with woolen rosettes 
over the ears, is. in the winter time, an excellent hat 
for a child subject to earache. The hat may be pro- 
cured at any baby-linen warehouse. 

241. What are the causes and the treatment of dis- 
charges from the Ear? 

Cold, measles, scarlet fever, healing up of “ break- 
ings-out”’ behind the ear; pellets of cotton wool, which 
had been put in the ear, and had been forgotten to be 
removed, are the usual causes of discharges from the 
ear. It generally commences with earache. 

The treatment consists in keeping the parts clean, 
by syringing the ear every morning with warm water, 
by attention to food, keeping the child principally upon 
a milk and a farinaceous diet, and by change of air, 
more especially to the coast. If change of air be not 
practicable, great attention ought to be paid to venti- 
lation. As I have before advised, in all cases of dis- 
charge from the ear, call in a medical man, as a little 
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judicious medicine is advisable—indeed, essential ; and 
it may be necessary to syringe the ear with lotions, 
instead of with warm water ; and, of course, it is only 
a doctor who has actually seen the patient who can 
decide these matters, and what is best to be done in 
each individual case. 

242. What is the treatment of a “sty” in the eye- 
lid? 

Bathe the eye frequently with warm milk and water, 
and apply, every night at bedtime, a warm white-bread 
poultice. 

No medicine is required; but if the child be gross, 
keep him for a few days from meat, and let him live on 
bread and milk and farinaceous puddings. 

243. Ifa child have large bowels, what would you 
recommend as likely to reduce their size? 

It ought to be borne in mind that the bowels of a 
child are larger in proportion than those of an adult. 
But, if they be actually larger than they ought to he, 
let them be well rubbed for a quarter of an hour at 
a time night and morning, with soap liniment, and 
then apply a broad flannel belt. “A broad flannel belt 
worn night and day, firm but not tight, is very service- 
able.”* The child ought to be prevented from drink. 
ing as much as he has been in the habit of doing; let 
him be encouraged to exercise himself well in the open 
air; and let strict regard be paid to his diet. 

244. What are the best aperients for a child 2 

If it be actually necessary to give him opening medi 


* Six Charles Locock, in a Letter to the Author, 
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cine, one or two teaspoonfuls of syrup of senna, re- 
peated if necessary, in four hours, will generally answer 
the purpose; or, for a change, one or two teaspoonfuls 
of castor oil may be substituted. Lenitive electuary 
(compound confection of senna) is another excellent 
aperient for the young, it being mild in its operation, 
and pleasant to take; a child fancying it is nothing 
more than jam, and which it much resembles both in 
appearance and in taste. The dose is half or one tea- 
spoonful early in the morning occasionally. Senna is an 
admirable aperient for a child, and is a safe one, which 
is more than can be said of many others. It is worthy 
of note that “the taste of senna may be concealed by 
sweetening the infusion,* adding milk, and drinking as 
ordinary tea, which, when thus prepared, it much re- 
sembles.”+ Honey, too, is a nice aperient for a child 
—a teaspoonful ought to be given either by itself, or 
spread on a slice of bread. 

Some mothers are in the habit of giving their children 
jalap gingerbread. I do not approve of it, as jalap is a 
drastic griping purgative; besides, jalap is very nasty 
to take—nothing will make it palatable. 


* Infusion of senna may be procured of any respectable 
druggist. It will take about one or two tablespoonfuls, or 
even more, of the infusion (according to the age of the child 
and the obstinacy of the bowels), to act as an aperient. Of 
course you yourself will be able, from time to time, as the 
need arises, to add the milk and the sugar, and thus to make 
it palatable. It ought to be given warm, so as the more to 
resemble tea 

+ A Maxual of Practical Therapeutics. By Edward John 
Waring, F.R.C.S. London: John Churchill and Sons, 
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Fluid magnesia—solution of the bicarbonate of mag- 
nesia—is a good aperient for a child; and, as it has 
very little taste, is readily given, more especially if 
made palatable by the addition either of a little syrup 
or of brown sugar. The advantages which « has over 
the old solid form are, that it is colorless and nearly 
tasteless, and never forms concretions in the bowels, as 
the solid magnesia, if persevered in for any length of 
time, sometimes does. A child two or three years 
old may take one or two tablespoonfuls of the fluid, 
either by itself or in his food, repeating it every four 
hours until the bowels be opened. When the child is 
old enough to drink the draught off immediately, the 
addition of one or two teaspoonfuls of lemon-juice, 
to each dose of the fluid magnesia, makes a pleasant 
effervescing draught, and increases its efficacy as an 
aperient. 

Bran-bread* and éreacle will frequently open the 
bowels; and as treacle is wholesome, it may be substi- 
tuted for butter when the bowels are inclined to be cos- 
tive. A roasted apple, eaten with raw sugar, is another 
excellent mild aperient for a child. Milk gruel—that 
is to say, milk thickened with oatmeal—forms an ex- 
cellent food for him, and often keeps his bowels regular, 
and thus (which is a very important consideration) 
supersedes the necessity of giving him an aperient. 
An orange (taking care he does not eat the peel or the 


* One part of bran to three parts of flour, mixed together 
and made into bread. 
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pulp), or a fig after dinner, or a few Muscatel raisins, 
will frequently regulate the bowels. 

Stewed prunes is another adinirable remedy for the 
costiveness of a child. The manner of stewing them is 
as follows: Put a pound of prunes in a brown jar, add 
two tablespoonfuls of raw sugar, then cover the prunes 
and the sugar with cold water ; place them in the oven, 
and let them stew for four hours. A child should 
every morning eat half a dozen or a dozen of them, 
until the bowels be relieved, taking care that he does 
not swallow the stones. 

A suppository is a mild and ready way of opening 
the bowels of a child. When he is two or three years 
old and upwards, a candle suppository is better than a 
soap suppository. The way of preparing it is as fol- 
lows: Cut a piece of dip-tallow candle—the length of 
three inches—and insert it as you would a clyster pipe, 
_ about two inches up the fundament, allowing the re- 
maining inch to be in sight, and there let the supposi- 
tory remain until the bowels be opened. 

245. What are the most frequent causes of Protru- 
sion of the lower bowel? 

The too common and reprehensible practice of a 
parent administering frequent aperients, especially 
calomel and jalap, to her child. Another cause, is 
allowing him to remain for a quarter of an hour or 
more at a time on his chair; thiseinduces him to 
strain, and to force the gut down. 

246. What are the remedies ? 

If the protrusion of the bowel have been brought on 
by the abuse of aperients, abstain for the future from 
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giving them; but if medicine be absolutely required, 
give the mildest—such as either syrup of senna or 
castor oil—and the less of (rose the better. 

If the external application of a purgative will have 
the desired effect, it will, in such cases, be better than 
the internal administration of aperients. Dr. Merri- 
man’s Purgative Liniment* is a good one for the pur- 
pose. Let the bowels be well rubbed every night and 
morning, for five minutes at a time, with the liniment. 

A wet compress to the bowels will frequently open 
them, and will thus do away with the necessity of 
giving an aperient—a most important consideration. 
Fold a napkin in six thicknesses, soak it in cold water, 
and apply it to the bowels, over which put either a 
thin covering or sheet of gutta-percha, or a piece of 
oiled silk; keep it in its place with a broad flannel 
roller, and let it remain on the bowels for three or four 
hours, or until they be opened. 

Try what diet will do, as opening the bowels by a 
regulated diet is far preferable to the giving of aperients. 
Let him have either bran-bread, Robinson’s Patent 
Groats made into gruel with new milk, or Du Barry’s 
Arabica Revalenta, or a slice of Huntley and Palmer’s 
lump gingerbread. Let him eat stewed prunes, stewed 
rhubarb, roasted apples, strawberries, raspberries, the 
inside of grapes and gooseberries, figs, ete. Give him 
early every morning a draught of cold water. 

Let me, again, urge you nof to give aperients in 
these cases, or in any case, unless you are absolutely 


* See page 94. 
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compelled. By following my advice you will save 
yourself an immense deal of trouble, and your child a 
long catalogue of misery. Again, I say, look well 
into the matter, and whenever it be practicable, avoid 
purgatives. 

Now, with regard to the best manner of returning 
the bowel, lay the child upon the bed on his face and 
bowels, with his hips a little raised; then smear lard 
on the forefinger of your right hand (taking care that 
the nail be cut close) and gently with your forefinger 
press the bowel into its proper place. 

Remember, if the above methods be observed, you 
zannot do the slightest injury to the bowel, and the 
sooner it be returned the better it will be for the child; 
for, if the bowel be allowed to remain long down, it 
may slough or mortify, and death may ensue. The 
nurse, every time he has a motion, must see that the 
bowel does not come down, and if it does, she ought 
instantly to return it. Moreover, the nurse should be 
caretul not to allow the child to remain on his chair 
more than two or three minutes at a time. 

Another excellent remedy for the protrusion of the 
lower bowel is to use every morning a cold salt and 
water sitz bath. There need not be more than a depth 
of three inches of water in the bath; a small handful 
of table salt should be dissolved in the water; a dash 
of warm water in the winter time must be added to 
take off the extreme chill, and the child ought not to 
be allowed to sit in the bath for more than one minute, 
or while the mother can count a hundred, taking care 
the while to throw either a square of flannel or a smal] 
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shawl over his shoulders. The sitz bath ought to be 
continued for months, or until the complaint be removed. 
I cannot speak in too high praise of these baths. 

247. Do you advise me, every spring and fall, to 
give my child brimstone to purify and sweeten his 
blood, and as a preventive medicine? 

Certainly not: if you wish to take away his appetite 
and to weaken and depress him, give him brimstone! 
Brimstone is not a remedy fit for a child’s stomach. 
The principal use and value of brimstone is as an ex- 
ternal application in itch, and as an internal remedy, 
mixed with other laxatives, in piles—piles being a 
complaint of adults. In olden times poor unfortunate 
children were dosed every spring and fall with brim- 
stone and treacle, to sweeten their blood! Fortunately 
for the present race, there is not so much of that folly 
practiced, but still there is room for improvement. 

To dose a healthy child with physic is the grossest 
absurdity. No, the less physic a delicate child has the 
better it will be for him, but physic to a healthy child 
is downright poison !—and brimstone of all medicines! 
It is both weakening and depressing to the system, 
and by opening the pores of the skin and by relaxing 
the bowels, is likely to give cold, and thus to make a 
healthy a sickly child. Sweeten his blood! It is more 
likely to weaken his blood, and thus to make his blood 
impure! Blood is not made pure by drugs, but by 
Nature’s medicine: by exercise, by pure air, by whole- 
some diet, by sleep in a well-ventilated apartment, by 
regular and thorough ablution. Brimstone a prevent- 
ive medicine? Preventive medicine—and brimstone 
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especially in the guise of a preventive medicine—is “a 
mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” 

248. When achild is delicate, and his body, without 
any assignable cause ts gradually wasting away, and 
the stomach rejects all food that is taken, what plan 
can be adopted likely to support his strength, and thus, 
probably, be the means of saving his life? 

I have seen, in such a case, great benefit to arise 
from half a teacupful of either strong mutton-broth, or 
of strong beef-tea, used as an enema, every four hours * 

It should be administered slowly, in order that it 
may remain in the bowel. If the child be sinking, 
either a dessertspoonful of brandy, or half a wine- 
glassful of port wine ought to be added to each enema. 

The above plan ought only to be adopted if there be 
no diarrhea. If there be diarrhea, an enema must 
not be used. Then, provided there be great wasting 
away, and extreme exhaustion, and other remedies 
having failed, it would be advisable to give, by the 
mouth, raw beef of the finest quality, which ought to 
be taken from the hip-bone, and should be shredded 
very fine. All fat and skin must be carefully removed. 
One or two teaspoonfuls (according to the age of the 
child) ought to be given every four hours. The giving 
of raw meat to children in exhaustive diseases, such as 
PAP YA Ta ie EAE MOUS 5 45 OS 

* An enema apparatus is an important requisite in every 
nursery; it may be procured of any respectable surgical in- 
strument-maker. The india-rubber enema bottle is, for a 
child’s use, a great improvement on the old syringe, as it ig 
not so likely to get out of order, and, moreover, is more easily 
used. 
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excessive long-standing diarrhea, was introduced into 
practice by a Russian physician, a Professor Weisse, 
of St. Petersburg. It certainly is, in these cases, a 
most valuable remedy, and has frequently been the 
means of snatching such patients from the jaws of 
death. Children usually take raw meat with avidity 
and with a relish. 

249. If a child be naturally delicate, what plan 
would you recommend to strengthen him? 

I should advise strict attention to the rules above 
mentioned, and change of air—more especially, if it be 
possible, to the coast. Change of air, sometimes, upon 
a delicate child, acts like magic, and may restore him 
to health when all other means have failed. If a girl 
be delicate, ‘‘ carry her off to the farm, there to undergo 
the discipline of new milk, brown bread, early hours, 
no lessons, and romps in the hay-field.”* This advice 
is, of course, equally applicable for a delicate boy, as 
delicate boys and delicate girls ought to be treated 
alike. Unfortunately, in these very enlightened days! 
there is too great a distinction made in the respective 
management and treatment of boys and girls. 

The best medicines for a delicate child will be the 
wine of iron and cod-liver oil. Give them combined in 
the manner I shall advise when speaking of the treat- 
ment of Rickets. 

In diseases of long standing, and that resist the usual 
remedies, there is nothing like change of air. Hippo: 
crates, the father of medicine, says: 


eee 


* Blackwood, December, 1861. 
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“Tn longis morbis solum mutare.” 
, ¢n tedious diseases to change the place of re sidence ) 


A ck'ld who, in the winter, is always catching cold, 
whose fife during half of the year is one continued 
eatarrh, who is in consequence likelv, if he grow up at 
all, to grow up a confirmed invalid, ought, during the 
winter months, to seek another clime; and if the 
parents can afford the expense, they should, at the 
beginning of October, cause him to bend his steps to 
the south of Europe—Mentone being as good a place as 
they could probably fix upon. 

250. De you approve of sea bathing for a delicate 
youny chill? 

No: he is frequently so frightened by it that the 
alarm would do him more harm than the bathing would 
do him gocd. The better plan would be to have him 
every morning well sponged, especially his back and 
loins, with sea water; and to have him as much as pos- 
sible carried on the pencle in order that he may me 1 
the sea breezes. 

When he be older, and is not frightened at being 
dipped, sea bathing will be very beneficial to him. If 
bathing is to do good, either to an adult or to a child, 
it must be anticipated with pleasure, and neither with 
dread nor with distaste. 

251. What is the best method of administering medi- 
cine lo a child? 

If he be old enough, appeal to his reason; for, if a 
mother endeavor to deceive her child, and he detect 
her, he will for the future suspect her. 

If he be too young to be reasoned with, then, if he 
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will not take his medicine, he must be compelled. Lay 
him across your knees, let both his hands and his nose 
be tightly held, and then, by means of the patent medi- 
cine-spoon, or, if that be not at hand, by either a tea 
or a dessertspoon, pour the medicine down his throat, 
and he will be obliged to swallow it. 

It may be said that this is a cruel procedure; but 
it is the only way to compel an unruly child to take 
physic, and is much less cruel than running the risk 
of his dying from the medicine not having been ad- 
ainistered.* . 

252. Ought a sick child to be roused from his sleep 
to give him physic, when tt is time for him to take it ? 

On no account, as sleep, being a natural restorative, 
must not be interfered with. A mother cannot be too 
particular in administering the medicine, at stated 
periods, while he is awake. 

253. Have you any remarks to make on the manage- 
ment of a sick-room, and have you any directions to 
give on the nursing of a sick child? 

In sickness select a large and lofty room; if in the 


* If any of my medical brethren should perchance read 
these Conversations, I respectfully and earnestly recommend 
them to take more pains in making medicines for children 
pleasant and palatable. I am convinced that, in the gener- 
ality of instances, provided a little more care and thought 
were bestowed on the subject, it may be done; and what an 
amount of both trouble and annoyance it would save! It is 
really painful to witness the struggles and cries of a child 
when nauseous medicine is to be given; the passion and the 
excitement often do more harm than the medicine does good. 
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town, the back of the house will be preferable—in order 
to keep the patient free from noise and bustle—as a 
sick-chamber cannot be kept too quiet. Be sure that 
there be a chimney in the room—as there ought to be 
in every room in the house—and that it be not stopped, 
as it will help to carry off the impure air of the apart- 
ment. Keep the chamber well ventilated, by, from 
time to time, opening the window. The air of the 
apartment cannot be too pure; therefore, let the evacu- 
ations from the bowels be instantly removed, either to 
a distant part of the house, or to an out-house, or to the 
cellar, as it might be necessary to keep them for the 
medical man’s inspection. 

Let there be a frequent change of linen, as in sickness 
it is even more necessary than in health, more espe- 
cially if the complaint be fever. In an attack of fever 
clean sheets ought, every other day, to be put on the 
bed; clean body-linen every day. A frequent change 
of linen in sickness is most refreshing. 

If the complaint be fever, a fire in the grate will not 
be necessary. Should it be a case either of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs or of the chest, a small fire in the 
winter time is desirable, keeping the temperature of the 
room as nearly as possible at 60° Fahrenheit. Bear in 
mind that a large fire in a sick-room cannot be too 
strongly condemned ; for if there be fever—and there 
are scarcely any complaints without—a large fire only 
increases it. Small fires, in cases either of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs or of the chest, in the winter time, 
encourage ventilation of the apartment, and thus carry 
off impure air. If it be summer time of course fires 
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would be improper. A thermometer is an indispensa- 
ble requisite in a sick-room. 

In fever, free and thorough ventilation is of vital im- 
portance, more especially in scarlet fever; then a patient 
cannot have too much air; in scarlet fever, for the first 
few days the windows, be it winter or summer, must 
to the widestextent be opened. The fear of the patient 
catching cold by doing so is one of the numerous pre- 
judices and baseless fears that haunt the nursery, and 
the sooner it is exploded the better it will be for human 
life. The valances and bed-curtains ought to be re- 
moved, and there should be as little furniture in the 
room as possible. 

If it be a case of measles, it will be necessary to 
adopt a different course; then the windows ought not 
to be opened, but the door must from time to time be 
left ajar. In a case of measles, if it be winter time, a 
small fire in the room will be necessary. In inflam- 
mation of the lungs or of the chest, the windows should 
not be opened, but the door ought occasionally to be 
left unfastened, in order to change the air and to make 
it pure. Remember, then, that ventilation, either by 
open window or by open door, is most necessary in all 
diseases. Ventilation is one of the best friends a doc- 
tor has. 

In fever, do not load the bed with clothes; in the 
summer a sheet is sufficient, in the winter a sheet and 
a blanket. 

In fever, do not be afraid of allowing the patient 
plenty either of cold water or of cold toast and water; 
Nature will tell him when he has had enough. In 
measles, let the chill be taken off the toast and water. 
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In croup, have always ready a plentiful supply of hot 
water, in case a warm bath might be required. 

In child-crowing, have always in the sick-room a 
supply of cold water, ready at a moment’s notice to 
dash upon the face. 

In fever, do not let the little patient lie on the Jap; 
he will rest more comfortably on a horse-hair mattress 
in his crib or cot. If he have pain in the bowels, the 
lap is most agreeable to him: the warmth of the body, 
either of the mother or of the nurse, soothes him; 
besides, if he be on the lap, he can be turned on his 
stomach and on his bowels, which often affords him 
great relief and comfort. If he be much emaciated, 
when he is nursed, place a pillow upon the lap and let 
him lie upon it. 

In head affections, darken the room with a green 
calico blind; keep the chamber more than usually quiet ; 
let what little talking is necessary be carried on in 
whispers, but the less of that the better; and in head 
affections, never allow smelling salts to be applied to 
the nose, as they only increase the flow of blood to the 
head, and consequently do harm. 

It is often a good sign when a child, who is seriously 
ill, suddenly becomes cross. It is then he begins to 
feel his weakness, and to give vent to his feelings. 
“Children are almost always cross when recovering 
from an illness, however patient they may have been 
during its severest moments, and the phenomenon is 
not by any means confined to children.”* 


* George M‘Donald, M.A. 
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A sick child must not be stuffed with much food ata 
time. He will take either a tablespoonful of new milk 
or a tablespoonful of chicken-broth every half hour, with 
greater advantage than ateacupful of either the one or 
the other every four hours, which large quantity would 
very probably be rejected from his stomach, and may 
cause the unfortunately treated child to die of star- 
vation ! 

If a sick child be peevish, attract his attention either 
by a toy or by an ornament; if he be cross, win him 
over to good humor by love, affection, and caresses, but 
let it be done gently and without noise. Do not let 
visitors see him; they will only excite, distract, and 
irritate him, and help to consume the oxygen of the at- 
mosphere, and thus rob the air of its exhilarating health- 
giving qualities and purity; a sick-room, therefore, is 
not a proper place either for visitors or for gossips. - 

In selecting a sick-nurse, let her be gentle, patient, 
cheerful, quiet, and kind, but firm withal; she ought to’ 
be neither old nor young; if she be old, she is often 
garrulous and prejudiced, and thinks too much of her 
trouble; if she be young, she is frequently thoughtless 
and noisy; therefore choose a middle-aged woman. Do 
not let there be in the sick-room more than, besides the 
mother, one efficient nurse; a great number can be of 
no service—they will only be in each other’s way, and 
will distract the patient 

Let stillness, especially if the head be the part affected, 
reign in a sick-room. Creaking shoes* and rustling silk 


* Nurses at these times ought to wear slippers, and not shoes. 
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dresses ought not to be worn in sick-chambers—they 
are quite out of place there. If the child be aslee}, or 
if he be dozing, perfect stillness must be enjoined not 
even a whisper should be heard: 


“Tn the sick-room be calm, 
Move gently and with care, 
Lest any jar or sudden noise 
Come sharply unaware. 


You cannot tell the harm, 
The mischief it may bring, 
To wake the sick one suddenly, 
Besides the suffering. 


The broken sleep excites 
Fresh pain, increased distress ; 
The quiet slumber undisturb’d 
Soothes pain and restlessness. 


Sleep is the gift of God: 

Ob! bear these words at heart,— 
‘He giveth his beloved sleep,’ 

And gently do thy part.’”’* 


If there be other children, let them be removed toa 
distant part of the house; or, if the disease be of an 
infectious nature, let them be sent away from home 
altogether. 

In all iilnesses—and bear in mind the following is 
most important advice—a child must be encouraged to 
try and make water, whether he ask or not, at least four 
times during the twenty-four hours; and at any other 
time, if he expresses the slightest inclination todo so, I 
have known a little fellow to hold his water, to his great 


* Household Verses on Health and Happiness. J.ondon: 
Jarrold & Sons. A most delightful little volume, 
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detriment, for twelve hours, because either the mother 
had in her trouble forgotten to inquire, or the child him- 
self was either too ill or too indolent to make the attempt. 

See that the medical man’s directions are, to the very 
letter, carried out. Do not faney that you know better 
than he does, otherwise you have no business to em- 
ploy him. Let him, then, bave your implicit ecnfidence 
and your exact obedience. What you may consider to 
be a trifling matter, may frequently be of the utmost 
importance, and may sometimes decide whether the 
case shall either end in life or death! 

Lice.—Iit is not very poetical, as many of the grim 
facts of everyday life are not, but, unlike a great deal 
of poetry, it is unfortunately too true that after a se- 
vere and dangerous illness, especially after a bad attack 
of fever, a child’s head frequently becomes infested 
with vermin—with lice! It therefore behooves a mo- 
ther herself to thoroughly examine, by means of a fine- 
tooth comb,* her child’s head, in order to satisfy her 
mind that there be no vermin there. As soon as ke be 
well enough, he ought to resume his regular ablutions 
—that is to say, that he must go again regularly into 
his tub, and have his head every morning thoroughly 
washed with soap and water. A mother ought to be 
particular in seeing that the nurse washes the hair- 
brush at least once every week; if she does not do so, 
the dirty brush which-had, during the illness, been used, 


* Which fine-tooth comb ought not to be used at any other 
time except for the purpose of examination, as the constant 
use of a finc-tooth comb would scratch the scalp, and would 
encourage a quantity of scurf to accumulate. = 7s 
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might contain the ‘‘nits,”—the eggs of the lice,—and 
would thus propagate the vermin, as they will, when 
on the head of the child, soon hatch. If there be al- 
ready lice on the head, in addition to the regular wash- 
ing every morning with the soap and water, and after 
the head has been thoroughly dried, let the hair be well 
and plentifully dressed with camphorated oil—the oil 
being allowed to remain on until the next washing on 
the following morning. Lice cannot live in oil (more 
especially if, as in camphorated oil, camphor be dis- 
solved in it), and as the camphorated oil will not, in the 
slightest degree, injure the hair, it is the best applica- 
tion that can be used. But as soon as the vermin have 
disappeared, let the oil be discontinued, as the natural 
oil of the hair is, at other times, the only oil that is re- 
quired on the head. 

The ‘“‘nit”—the egg of the louse—might be distin- 
guished from scurf (although to the naked eye it is 
very much like it in appearance) by the former fasten- 
ing firmly on one of the hairs as a barnacle would on a 
rock, and by it not being readily brushed off as scurf 
would, which latter (scurf) is always loose. 

254. My child, in the summer time, is much tor- 
mented with fleas: what are the best remedies ? 

A small muslin bag, filled with camphor, placed in 
the cot or bed, will drive fleas away. Each fica-bite 
should, from time to time, be dressed by means of a 
camel’s-hair brush, with a drop or two of spirit of cam- 
phor, an ounce bottle of which ought, for the purpose, 
to be procured from a chemist. Camphor is also an 
excellent remedy to prevent bugs from biting. Bugs 
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and fleas have a horror of camphor; and well they 
might, for it is death to them! 

There is a famous remedy for the destruction of fleas 
manufactured in France, entitled ‘Za Poudre Insecti- 
cide,” which, although perfectly harmless to the human 
economy, is utterly destructive to fleas. Bugs are best 
destroyed by oil of turpentine; the places they do love 
to congregate in should be well saturated, by means of 
a brush, with the oil of turpentine. A few dressings 
will effectually destroy both them and their young 
ones. 

255. Suppose a child to have had an attack either of 
inflammation of the lungs or of bronchitis, and to be 
much predisposed toa return: what precautions would 
you take to prevent either the one or the other for the 
Suture ? 

I would recommend him to wear fine flannel instead 
of lawn shirts; to wear good lamb’s-wool stockings 
above the knees, and good, strong, dry shoes to his 
feet; to live, weather permitting, a great part of every 
day in the open air; to strengthen his system by good 
nourishing food—by an abundance of both milk and 
meat (the former especially); to send him, in the au- 
tumn, for a couple of months, to the sea-side; to ad- 
minister to him, from time to time, cod-liver oil; in 
short, to think only of his health, and to let learning, 
until he be stronger, be left alone. 

I also advise either table salt or bay salt to be added 
to the water in which the child is washed with in the 
morning, in a similar manner as recommended in answer 
to the 123d question. 
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256. Then do you not advise such a child to be cow 
fined within doors ? 

If any inflammation be present, or if he have but 
just recovered from one, it would be improper to send 
him into the open air, but not otherwise, as the fresh 
air would be a likely means of strengthening the lungs, 
and thereby of preventing an attack of inflammation 
for the future. Besides, the more a child is coddled 
within doors, the more likely will he be to catch cold, 
and to renew the inflammation. If the weather be cold, 
yet neither wet nor damp, he ought to be sent out, but 
let him be well clothed; and the nurse should have 
strict injunctions not to stand about entries, or in any 
draughts—indeed, not to stand about at all, but to keep 
walking about all the time she is in the open air. Un- 
less you have a trustworthy nurse, it will be well for 
you either to accompany her in her walk with your 
child, or merely to allow her to walk with him in the 
garden, as you can then keep your eye upon both of 
them. 

257. If a child be either chicken-breasted, or if he 
be narrow-chested, are there any means of expanding 
and of strengthening his chest ? 

Learning ought to be put out of the question; atten- 
tion must be paid to his health alone, or consumption 
will probably mark him as its own! Let him live as 
much as possible in the open air; if it be country, so 
much the better. Let him rise early in the morning, 
and let him go to bed betimes; and if he be old enough 
to use the dumb-bells, or, what is better, an india- 
cubber chest expander, he should do so daily. He 
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otght also to be encouraged to use two short sticks, 
similar to, but heavier than, a policeman’s staff, and to 
go, every morning, through regular exercises with 
them. As soon as he be old enough, let him have 
lessons from a drill-sergeant and from a dancing-master. 
Let him be made both to walk and to sit upright, and 
let him be kept as much as possible upon a milk diet,* 
and give him as much as he can eat of fresh meat every 
day. Cod-liver oil, a teaspoonful or a dessertspoonful, 
according to his age, twice a day, is serviceable in these 
eases. Stimulants ought to be carefully avoided. In 
short, let every means be used to nourish, to strengthen, 
and invigorate the system, without at the same time 
creating fever Such a child should be a child of na- 
ture; he ought almost to live in the open air, and throw 
his books to the winds. Of what use is learning with- 
out health? In such a case as this you cannot have 
both. 

258. If a child be round-shouldered, or if either of 
his shoulder-blades have “grown out,” what had better 
be done ? 

Many children have either round-shoulders, or have 
their shoulder-blades grown out, or have their spines 
twisted, from growing too fast, from being allowed to 
slouch in their gait, and from not having sufficient 


* Where milk does not agree, it may generally be made tc 
do so by the addition of one part of lime-water to seven parts 
of new milk. Moreover, the lime will be of service in hard- 
ening his bones; and in these cases, the bonen require hard- 
ening. 
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nourishing food, such as meat and milk, to support 
them while the rapid growth of childhood is going on. 

If your child be affected as above described, nourish 
him well on milk and on farinaceous food, and on meat 
once a day, but let milk be his staple dict; he ought, 
during the twenty-four hours, to take two or three 
pints of new milk. He should almost live in the open 
air, and must have plenty of play. If you can so con- 
trive it, let him live in the country. When tired, let 
him lie, for half an hour, two or three times daily, flat 
on his back on the carpet. Let him rest at night on a 
horse-hair mattress, and not on a feather bed. 

Let him have every morning, if it be summer, a 
thorough cold water ablution; if it be winter, Jet tne 
water be made tepid. Let either two handfuls of table 
salt or a handful of bay salt be dissolved in the water 
Let the salt and water stream well over his shoulders 
and down his back and loins. Let him be well dried 
with a moderately coarse towel, and then let his back 
be well rubbed, and his shoulders be thrown back—- 
exercising them, much in the same manner as in skip- 
ping, for five or ten minutes at a time. Skipping, by- 
the-by, is of great use in these cases, whether the child 
be either a boy or a girl—using, of course, the rope 
backward, and not forward. 

Let books be utterly discarded until his shoulders 
have become strong, and thus no longer round, and his 
shoulder-blades have become straight. It is a painful 
sight to see a child stoop like an old man. 

Let him have twice daily a teaspoonful or a desgert- 
spoonful (according to his age) of cod-liver oil. 
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When he is old enough, let the drill-sergeant give 
him regular lessons, and let the dancing-master be put 
in requisition. Let him go through regular gymnastic 
exercises, provided they are not of a violent character. 

But, bear in mind, Jet there be in these cases no 
mechanical restraints—no shoulder-straps, no abomin- 
able stays. Make him straight by natural means— 
by making him strong. Mechanical means would only, 
by weakening and wasting the muscles, increase the 
mischief, and thus the deformity. In this world of 
ours there is too much reliance placed on artificial, and 
too little on natural means of cure. 

259. What are the causes of Bow Legs in a child; 
and what is the treatment? 

Weakness of constitution, poor and insufficient nour- 
ishment, and putting a child, more especially a fat and 
heavy one, on his legs too early. 

Treatment.—N ourishing food, such as an abundance 
of milk, and, if he be old enough, of meat; iron medi- 
cines ; cod-liver oil; thorough ablution, every morning, 
of the whole body; an abundance of exercise either 
on pony, or on donkey, or in carriage, but not, until 
his legs be stronger, on foot. If they are much 
bowed, it will be necessary to consult an experienced 
surgeon. 

260. If a child, while asleep, ‘wet his bed,” is there 
any method of preventing him from doing so? 

Let him be held out just before he himself goes to 
bed, and again when the family retires to rest. If, at 
the time, he be asleep, he will become so accustomed 
to it that he will, without awaking, make water 
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He ought to be made to lie on his side; for, if he be 
put on his back, the urine will rest upon an irritable 
part of the bladder, and, if he be inclined to wet his 
bed, he will not be able to avoid doing so. He must 
not be allowed to drink much with his meals, especially 
with his supper. Wetting the bed is an infirmity with 
some children—they cannot help it. It is, therefore, 
cruel to scold and chastise them for it. Occasionally, 
however, wetting the bed arises from idleness, in 
which case, of course, a little wholesome correction 
might be necessary. 

A water-proof cloth,* or bed-sheeting, as it is some- 
times called—one vard by three-quarters of a yard— 
will effectually preserve the bed fron. being wetted, 
and ought always, on these occasions, to be used. 

A mother ought, every morning, to ascertain for 
herself whether her child have wet his bed ; if he have, 
and if unfortunately the water-proof cloth have not 
-been used, the mattress, sheets, and blankets must be 
instantly taken to the kitchen fire and be properly 
dried. Inattention to the above has frequently caused 
a child to suffer, either from a cold, from a fever, or 
from an inflammation; not only so, but if they be not 
dried, he is wallowing in filth and in an offensive efflu- 
vium. If both mother and nurse were more attentive 
to their duties—in frequently holding a child out, 
whether he asks or not—a child wetting his bed would 
be the exception, and not, as it frequently is, the rule. 


* Which may be procured at any respectable india-rubbez 
warehouse, © J ; “ 43 
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If a child be dirty, you may depend upon it the right 
persons to blame are the mother and the nurse, and 
not the child! 

261. If a child should catch Small-pox, what are 
the best means to prevent pitting? 

He ought to be desired neither to pick nor to rub the 
pustules. If he be too young to attend to these direc- 
tions, his hands must be secured in bags (just large 
enough to hold them), which bags should be fastened 
round the wrists. The nails must be cut very close. 

Cream smeared by means of a feather, frequently in 
the day, on the pustules, affords great comfort and 
benefit. Tripe-liquor has, for the same purpose, been 
strongly recommended. I, myself, in several eases 
have tried it, and with the happiest results. It is most 
soothing, comforting, and healing to the skin. 

262. Can you tell me of any plan to prevent Chil- 
blains, or, if a child be suffering from them, to cure 
them 2? 

First, then, the way to prevent them.—Let a child, 
who is subject to them, wear, in the winter time, a 
square piece of wash-leather over the toes, a pair of 
warm lamb’s-wool stockings, and good shoes; but, 
above all, let him be encouraged to run about the house 
as much as possible, especially before going to bed; 
and on no acrount allow him either to warm his feet 
before the fire, or to bathe them in hot water. If the 
feet be cold, and the child be too young to take exer- 
cise, then let them be well rubbed with the warm hand. 
If adults suffer from chilblains, I have found friction, 
night and morning, with horse-hair flesh- a the 
best means of preventing them. 
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Secondly, the way to cure them.—If they be un 
broken, let them be well rubbed, every night and morn- 
ing, with spirits of turpentine and camphorated oil,* 
first shaking the bottle, and then let them be covered 
with a piece of lint, over which a piece of wasb-leather 
should be placed. “An excellent chilblain remedy is 
made by shaking well together, in a bottle, spirits of 
turpentine, white vinegar, and the contents of an egg, 
in equal proportion. With this the chilblains should 
be rubbed gently whenever they are in a state of irri- 
tation, and until the swelling and redness are dissi- 
pated.”+ 

If they be broken, let a piece of lint be spread with 
spermaceti cerate, and be applied, every morning, to: 
the part, and let a white-bread poultice be used every 
night. 

263. During the winter time my child’s hands, legs, 
etc. chap very much: what ought I to do? 

Let a teacupful of bran be tied up in a muslin bag, 
and be put, over night, into either a large water-can 
or jug of rain water; and let this water from the 
can or jug be the water he is to be washed with on the 


* Take of—Spirits of Turpentine, three drachms; 
Camphorated Oil, nine drachms: 

Mix for a Liniment. For an adult, four drachms of the 
Yormer, and eight of the latter, may be used. If the child be 
young, or if the skin be very tender, the camphorated oil may 
be used withour the turpentine. 

+ Wilson, on Healthy Skin. 

t Rain water ought always to be used in the washing of a 
child; pump water is likely to chap the skin, and to make it 
both rough and irritable. 
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following morning, and every morning until the chaps 
be cured. As often as water is withdrawn, either from 
the water-can or from the jug, let fresh rain water take 
its place, in order that the bran may be constantly 
soaking in it. The bran in the bag should be renewed 
about twice a week. 

Take particular care to dry the skin well every time 
he be washed; then, after each ablution, as well as 
every night at bedtime, rub a piece of deer’s suet over 
the parts affected: a few dressings will perform a cure. 
The deer’s suet may be bought at any of the shops 
where venison is sold. Another excellent remedy is 
glycerin,* which should be smeared, by means of the 
finger or by a camel’s-hair brush, on the parts affected, 
two or three times a day If the child be very young, 
it might be necessary to dilute the glycerin with rose- 
water: fill a small bottle one-third with glycerin, and 
fill up the remaining two-thirds of the bottle with rose- 
water——shaking the bottle every time just before using 
it. The best soap to use for chapped hands is the 
glycerin soap: no other being required. 

264. What is the best remedy for. Chapped Lips? 

Cold-cream (which may be procured of any respect- 
able chemist) is an excellent application for chapped 
lips. It ought, by means of the finger, to be frequently 
smeared on the parts affected. 


* Sometimes, if the child’s skin be very irritable, the gly- 
cerin requires diluting with water—say, two ounces of gly. 
cerin to be mixed in a bottle with four ounces of spring 
water— the bottle to be well shaken just before using it. 
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265. Have the goodness to inform me of the different 
varieties of Worms that infest a child’s bowels? 

Principally three—1, The tape-worm; 2, the long 
round-worm; and 8, the most frequent of all, the com- 
mon thread or maw-worm. The tape-worm infests the 
whole course of the bowels, both small and large: the 
long round-worm, principally the small bowels, occa- 
sionally the stomach; it sometimes crawls out of the 
child’s mouth, causing alarm to the mother; there is, 
of course, no danger in its doing so: the common 
thread-worm or maw-worm infests the rectum or fun- 

.dament. 

266. What are the causes of Worms ? 

The causes of worms are—weak bowels; bad and im- 
proper food, such as unripe, unsound, or uncooked fruit, 
and much green vegetables; pork, especially underdone 
pork;* an abundance of sweets; the neglecting of giving 
salt in the food. 

267. What are the symptoms and the treaiment of 
Worms ? 

The symptoms of worms are—emaciation; itching 
and picking of the nose; a dark mark under the eyes ; 
grating, during sleep, of the teeth; starting in the 
sleep ; foul breath; furred tongue; uncertain appetite— 


* One frequent, if not the most frequent, cause of tape-worm 
is the eating of pork, more especially if it be underdone. Un- 
derdone pork is the most unwholesome food that can be eaten, 
and is the most frequent cause of tape-worm known. Under- 
done beef also gives tape-worm; let the meat, therefore, ba 

:well and properly cooked. These facts ought to be borne in 
mina, as prevention is — better than cure. 
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sometimes voracious, at other times bad, the little pa- 
tient sitting down very hungry to his dinner, and before 
scarcely tasting a mouthful, the appetite vanishing ; 
large bowels; colicky pains of the bowels; slimy mo- 
tions; itching of the fundament. Tape-worm and 
round-worm, more especially the former, are apt, in 
children, to produce convulsions. Tape-worm is very 
weakening to the constitution, and usually causes great 
emaciation and general ill health; the sooner therefore 
it is expelled from the bowels the better it will be for the 
patient. 

Many of the obscure diseases of children arise from 
worms. In all doubtful cases, therefore, this fact should 
be borne in mind, in order that a thorough investiga- 
tion may be instituted. 

With regard to éreatment, a medical man ought, of 
course, to be consulted. He will soon use means both 
to dislodge them, and to prevent a future recurrence of 
them. 

Let me caution a mother never to give her child 
patent medicines for the destruction of worms. There 
is one favorite quack powder, which is composed prin- 
cipally of large doses of calomel, and which is quite as 
likely to destroy the patient asthe worms! No, if your 
child have worms, put him under the care of a judicious 
medical man, who will soon expel them, without, at the 
same time, injuring health and constitution ! 

268. How may Worms be prevented from infesting 
a child’s bowels ? 

Worms generally infest weak bowels; hence, the 
moment a child becomes strong worms cease to exist. 
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The reason why a child is so subject to them is owing 
to the improper food which is usually given to him. 
When he be stuffed with unsound and with unripe 
fruits, with much sweets, with rich puddings, and with ~ 
pastry, and when he is oftentimes allowed to eat his 
meat without salt, and to bolt his food without chewing 
it, is there any wonder that he should suffer from 
worms? The way to prevent them is to avoid such 
things, and, at the same time, to give him plenty of 
salt to his fresh and well-cooked meat. Salt strength- 
ens and assists digestion, and is absolutely necessary 
to the human economy. Salt is emphatically a worm- 
destroyer. The truth of this statement may be readily 
tested by sprinkling a little salt on the common earth- 
worm. ‘What a comfort and real requisite to human 
life is salt! It enters into the constituents of the hu- 
man blood, and to do without it is wholly impossible.”* 
To do without it is wholly impossible! ‘These are 
true words. Look well to it, therefore, ye mothers, 
and beware of the consequences of neglecting such ad- 
vice, and see for yourselves that your children regularly 
eat salt with their food. If they neglect eating salt 
with their food, they must, of necessity, have worms, 
and worms that will eventually injure them and make 
them miserable. 

269. You have a great objection to the frequent ad- 
ministration of aperient medicines to a child: can you 
devise any method to prevent their use? 

Although we can scarcely call constipation a dis 


—_— 


* The Grocer. 
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ease, yet it sometimes leads to disease. The frequent 
giving of aperients only adds to the stubbornness of 
the bowels. 

I have generally found a draught, early every 
morning, of cold pump water, the eating either of 
loaf ginger-bread or of oatmeal ginger-bread, a va- 
riety of animal and vegetable food, ripe sound fruit, 
Muscatel raisins, a fig, or an orange after dinner, and, 
when he be old enough, coffee and milk instead of tea 
and milk, to have the desired effect, more especially if, 
for a time, aperients be studiously avoided. 

70. Have you any remarks to make on Rickets ? 

Rickets is owing to a want of a sufficient quantity 
of earthy matter in the bones; hence the bones bend 
and twist, and lose their shape, causing deformity. 
Rickets generally begins to show itself between the 
first and second years of a child’s life. Such children 
are generally late in cutting their teeth, and when 
the teeth do come, they are bad, deficient of enamel, 
discolored, and readily decay. A rickety child is 
generally stunted in stature; he has a large head, 
with overhanging forehead, or what nurses call a 
watery-head-shaped forehead. The fontanelles, or 
openings of the head as they are called, are a long 
time in closing. <A rickety child is usually talented; 
his brain seems to thrive at the expense of his general 
health. His breast-bone projects out, and the sides of 
his chest are flattened—hence he becomes what is called 
chicken-breasted or pigeon-breasted ; his spine 1s usualiy 
twisted, so that he is quite awry, and, in a bad case, he 
is hump-backed ; the ribs, from the twisted spine, on 
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one side bulge out; he is round-shouldered; the long 
bones of his body, being soft, bend; he is bow-legged, 
knock-kneed, and weak ankled. 

Rickets are of various degrees of intensity, the 
hump-backed being among the worst. There are 
many mild forms of rickets; weak ankles, knocked- 
knees, bowed-legs, chicken-breasts, being among the 
latter number. Many a child, who is not exactly 
hump-backed, is very round-shouldered, which latter is 
also a mild species of rickets. 

Show me a child that is rickety, and I can generally 
prove that it is owing to poor living, more especially 
to poor milk. If milk were always genuine, and ifa 
child had an abundance of it, my belief is that riekets 
would be a very rare disease. The importance of genu- 
ine milk is of national importance. We cannot havea 
race of strong men and women unless, as children, 
they have had a good and plentiful supply of milk. It 
is utterly impossible. Milk might well be considered 
dre of the necessaries of a child’s existence. 

Genuine fresh milk, then, is one of the grand pre- 
ventives, as well as one of the best remedies, for rickets. 
Many a child would not now have to swallow quar 
tities of cod-liver oil if previously he had imbibed 
quantities of good genuine milk. An insufficient and 
a poor supply of milk in childhood sows the seeds of 
many diseases, and death often gathers the fruit. Can 
it be wondered at, when there is so much poor and 
nasty milk in England, that rickets in one shape or 
another is so prevalent? 

When will mothers arouse from their slumbers, rub 
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their eyes, and see clearly the importance of the sub- 
ject? When will they know that all the symptoms of 
rickets I have just enumerated usually proceed from 
the want of nourishment, more especially from the want 
of genuine and of an abundance of milk? There are, 
of course, other means of warding off rickets besides an 
abundance of nourishing food, such as thorough ablu- 
tion, plenty of air, exercise, play, and sunshine; but of 
all these splendid remedies, nourishment stands at the 
top of the list. 

I do not mean to say that rickets always proceeds 
from poorness of living—from poor milk. It some- 
times arises from scrofula, and is an inheritance of one 
or of both the parents. 

Rickety children, if not both carefully watched and 
managed, frequently, when they become youths, die of 
consumption. A mother, who has for some time ne- 
glected the advice I have just given, will often find, to 
her grievous cost, that the mischief has, past remedy, 
been done, and that it is now ‘‘ too late!—too late!” 

271. How may a child be prevented from becoming 
Rickety? or, if he be Rickety, how ought he to be 
treated ? 

If a child be predisposed to be rickety, or if he be 
actually rickety, attend to the following rules: 

Let him live well, on good nourishing diet, such as 
on tender rump-steaks, cut very fine, and mixed with 
mashed potatoes, crumb of bread, and with the gravy 
of the meat. Let him have, as I have before advised, 
an abundance of good new milk—a quart or three 
pints during every twenty-four hours. Let him have 
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milk in every form—as milk gruel, Du Barry’s Arabica 
revalenta made with milk, batter and rice puddings, 
suet-pudding, bread and milk, etc. 

To harden the bones, let lime-water be added to the 
milx (a tablespoonful to each teacupful of milk). 

Let him have a good supply of fresh, pure, dry air. 
He must almost live in the open air-—-the country, if 
practicable, in preference to the town, and the coast in 
summer and autumn. Sea bathing and sea breezes 
are often, in these cases, of inestimable value. 

He ought not, at an early age, to be allowed to bear 
his weight upon his legs. He must sleep on a horse- 
hair mattress, and not ona feather bed. He should 
use, every morning, cold baths in the summer, and 
tepid baths in the winter, with bay salt (a handful) 
dissolved in the water. 

Friction with the hand must, for half an hour at a 
time, every night and morning, be sedulously applied 
to the back and to the limbs. It is wonderful bow 
much good in these cases friction does. 

Strict attention ought to be paid to the rules of 
health as laid down in these Conversations. What- 
ever is conducive to the general health is preventive 
and curative of rickets. 

Books, if be be old enough to read them, should be 
thrown aside; health, and health alone, must be the 
one grand object. 

The best medicines in these cases are a combination 
of cod-liver oil and the wine of iron, given in the fol- 
lowing manner: Put a teaspoonful of wine of iron 
into a wineglass, half fill the glass with water, 
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sweeten it with a lump or two of sugar, then let a 
teaspoonful of cod-liver oil swim on the top; let the 
child drink it all down together, twice or three times a 
day. An hour after a meal is the best time to give the 
medicine, as both iron and cod-liver oil sit better on a 
full than on an empty stomach. The child in a short 
time will become fond of the above medicine, and will 
be sorry when it is discontinued. 

A case of rickets requires great patience and steady 
perseverance; let, therefore, the above plan have a 
fair and long-continued trial, and I can then promise 
that there will be every probability that great benefit 
will be derived from it. 

272. If achild be subject toa scabby eruption about 
the mouth, what ts the best local application ? 

Leave it to Nature. Do not, on any account, apply 
any local application to heal it; if you do, you may 
produce injury; you may either bring on an attack of 
inflammation, or you may throw him into convulsions. 
No! This “breaking-out” is frequently a safety-valve, 
and must not therefore be needlessly interfered with. 
Should the eruption be severe, reduce the child’s diet; 
keep him from butter, from gravy, and from fat meat, 
or, indeed, for a few days from meat altogether; and 
give him mild aperient medicine; but, above all 
things, do not quack him either with calomel or with 
gray powder. 

273. Will you have the goodness to describe the 
eruption on the face and on the head of a young child, 
called Milk-Crust or Running Seall? 

Milk-crust is a complaint of verv young children—of 

+ 25 
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those who are cutting their teeth—and as it is a nasty: 
looking complaint, and frequently gives a mother a 
great deal of trouble, of anxiety, and annoyance, it will 
be well that you should know its symptoms, its causes, 
and its probable duration. 

Symptoms.—When a child is about nine months or 
a year old, small pimples are apt to break out around 
the ears, on the forchead, and on the head. These 
pimples at length become vesicles (that is to say, they 
contain water), which run into one large one, break, 
and form a nasty dirty-looking vellowish, and some- 
times greenish scab, which scab is moist, indeed, some- 
times quite wet, and gives out a disagreeable odor, and 
which is sometimes so large on the head as actually to 
form a skull-cap, and so extensive on the face as to form 
amask! These, Iam happy to say, are rare cases. The 
child’s beauty is, of course, for a time completely 
destroyed, and not only his beauty, but his good temper; 
for as the eruption causes great irritation and itching, 
he is constantly clawing himself, and crying with 
annoyance a great part of the day, and sometimes also 
of the night, the eruption preventing him from sleeping. 
It is not contagious, and soon after he has cut tbe 
whole of his jirsé set of teeth, it will get well, provided 
it has not been improperly interfered with. 

Causes.—Irritation from teething ; stuffing him with 
overmuch meat, thus producing a humor, which Nature 
tries to get rid of by throwing it out on the surface of 
the body, the safest place she could fix on for the pur- 
pose, hence the folly and danger of giving medicines 
and applying external applications to drive the eruption 
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in. “Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth in 
strange cruptions,”* and cures herself in this way, if 
she be not too much interfered with, and if the eruption 
be not driven in by injudicious treatment. I have 
known in such cases disastrous consequences to follow 
over-officiousness and meddlesomeness. Nature is 
trying all she can to drive the humor out, while some 
wiseacres are doing all they can to drive the humor in. 

Duration.—As milk-crust is a tedious affair, and 
will require a variety of treatment, it will be necessary 
to consult an experienced medical man; and although 
he will be able to afford great relief, the child will not, 
in all probability, be quite free from the eruption until 
he has cut the whole of his first set of teeth—until he 
be upwards of two years and a half old—when, with 
judicious and careful treatment, it will gradually dis- 
appear, and eventually leave not a trace behind. 

It will be far better to leave the case alone- -to get 
well of itself rather than to try to cure the complaint 
either by outward applications or by strong internal 
medicines; “the remedy is often worse than the dis- 
ease,” of this I am quite convinced. 

274. Have you any advice lo give me as lo my con- 
duct toward my medical man ? 

Give him your entire confidence. Be truthful and 
be candid with him. Tell him the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Have no reserva- 
tions; give him, as near as you can, a plain, unvarnished 
statement of the symptoms of the disease. Do not 


* Shakspeare. 
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magnify, and do not make too light of any of them. 
Be prepared to state the exact time the child first 
showed symptoms of illness. If he have had a shiver- 
ing fit, however slight, do not fail to tell your medical 
man of it. Note the state of the skin; if there be a 
“ breaking-out,” be it ever so trifling, let it be pointed 
outtohim. Make yourself acquainted with the quantity 
and with the appearance of the urine, taking care to 
have a little of it saved, in case the doctor may wish to 
see and examine it. Take notice of the state of the 
motions—their number during the twenty-four hours, 
their color, their smell, and their consistence, keeping 
one for his inspection. Never leave any of these 
questions to be answered by a servant; a mother is the 
proper person to give the necessary and truthful 
answers, which answers frequently decide the fate of 
the patient. Bear in mind, then, a mother’s untiring 
care and love, attention and truthfulness, frequently 
decide whether, in a sericus illness, the little felluw 
shall live or die! Fearful responsibility ! 

A medical man has arduous duties to perform ; 
smooth, therefore, his path as much as you can, and 
you will be amply repaid by the increased good he will 
be able to do your child. Strietly obey a doctor’s 
orders—in diet, in medicine, in everything. Never 
throw obstacles in his way. Never omit any of his 
ruggestions; for depend upon it, that if he be a sen- 
sible man, directions, however slight, ought never to 
be neglected; bear in mind, with a judicious medical 
man,— 
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“That nothing walks with aimless feet.”* 


If the case be severe, requiring a second opinion, 
never of your own accord call in a physician without 
first consulting and advising with your own medical 
man. It would be an act of great discourtesy to do so. 
Inattention to the foregoing advice has frequently 
caused injury to the patient, and heart-burnings and 
ill will among doctors. 

Speak, in the presence of your child, with respect 
and kindness of your medical man, so that the former 
may look upon the latter as a friend—as one who will 
strive, with God’s blessing, to relieve his pain and suf- 
fering. Remember the increased power of doing good 
the doctor will have if the child be induced to like, 
instead of dislike, him. Not only be careful that you 
yourself speak before your child respectfully and kindly 
of the medical man, but see that your domestics do so 
likewise; and take care that they are never allowed to 
frighten your child, as many silly servants do, by say- 
ing that they will send for the doctor, who will either 
give him nasty medicine, or will perform some cruel 
operation upon him. A nurse-maid should, then, never 
for one moment be permitted to make a doctor an 
object of terror or of dislike to a child. 

Send, whenever it be practicable, for your doctor 
early in the morning, as he will then make his arrange- 
ments accordingly, and can by daylight better ascertain 
the nature of the complaint, more especially if it be a . 
skin disease. It is utterly impossible fur him to form 


* Tennyson. 
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a correct opinion of the nature of a “ breaking-out ’ 
either hy gas or by candle-light. If the illness come on 
at night, particularly if it be ushered in either with a 
severe shivering, or with any other urgent symptom, 
no time should be lost, be it night or day, in sending 
for him. 


WARM BATHS. 


275. Have the goodness to mention the conplaints of 
a child for which warm baths are useful? 

1. Convulsions; 2. Pains in the bowels, known by 
the child drawing up his legs, screaming violently, etc.; 
3. Restlessness from teething; 4. Flatulence. The 
warm bath acts as a fomentation to the stomach and 
the bowels, and gives ease where the usual remedies 
do not rapidly relieve. 

276. Will you mention the precautions and the rules 
to be observed in putting a child into a warm bath? 

Carefully ascertain before he be immersed in the bath 
that the water be neither too hot nor too cold. Careless- 
ness, or over-anxiety to put him in the water as quickly 
as possible, has frequently, from his being immersed in 
the bath when the water was too hot, caused him great 
pain and suffering. From 96 to 98 degrees of Fahren- 
heit is the proper temperature of a warm bath. If it 
be necessary to add fresh warm water, let bim be either 
removed the while, or let it not be put in when very 
hot; for if boiling water be added to inerease the heat 
of the bath, it naturally ascends, and may scald him. 
Again, let the fresh water be put in at as great a dis. 
tance from him as possible. The usual time for him 
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to remain in a bath is a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes. Let the chest and the bowels be rubbed with 
the hand while he is in the bath. Let him be immersed 
in the bath as high up as the neck, taking care that he 
be the while supported under the armpits, and that his 
head be also rested. As soon as he comes out of the 
bath he ought to be carefully but quickly rubbed dry; 
and, if it be necessary to keep up the action on the skin, 
he should be put to bed, between the blankets; or, if 
the desired relief has been obtained, between the sheets, 
which ought to have been previously warmed, where, 
most likely, he will fall into a sweet refreshing sleep. 


WARM EXTERNAL APPLICATIONS. 


277. In case of a child suffering pain either in his 
stomach or in his bowels, or in case he has a feverish 
cold, can you tell me of the best way of applying heat 
to them? 

In pain, either of the stomach or of the bowels, there 
is nothing usually affords greater or speedier relief 
than the external application of heat. The following 
are four different methods of applying heat: 1. A bag 
of hot salt—that is to say, powdered table salt—put 
either into the oven or into a frying-pan, and thus 
made hot, and placed in a flannel bag, and then applied, 
as the case may be, either to the stomach or to the 
bowels. Hot salt is an excellent remedy for these 
pains. 2. An india-rubber hot water bottle,* half 


* Every house where there are children ought to have one 
of these india-rubber hot water bottles. It may be procured 
at any respectable vulcanized india-rubber warehouse. 
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filled with hot water—it need not be boiling—applied 

to the stomach or to the bowels will afford great com- 
fort. 3. Another, and an excellent remedy for these 
cases, is a hot bran poultice. The way to make it is 
as follows: Stir bran into a vessel containing either a 
pint or a quart (according to size of poultice required) 
of boiling water, until it be of the consistence of a nice 
soft poultice, then put it into a flannel bag and apply it 
to the part affected. When cool, dip it from time to time 
in hot water. 4. In case a child has a feverish cold, 
especially if it be attended, as it sometimes is, with 
pains in the bowels, the following is a good external 
application: Take a yard of flannel, fold it three widths, 
then dip it in very hot water, wring it out tolerably 
dry, and apply it evenly and neatly round and round 
the bowels; over this, and to keep it in its place and 
to keep in the moisture, put on a dry flannel bandage, 
four yards long and four inches wide. If it be put on 
at bedtime, it ought to remain on all night. Where 
there are children, it is desirable to have the yard oj 
flannel and the flannel bandage in readiness, and then 
a mother will be prepared for emergencies. Lither tlie 
one or the other, then, of the above applications will 
usually, in pains of the stomach and bowels, afford 
great reef. There is one great advantage of the 
external application of heat—it can never do harm; if 
there be inflammation, it will do good; if there be 
either cramps or spasms of the stomach, it will be serv- 
iceable; if there be colic, it will be one of the best rem- 
edies that can be used; if it be a feverish cold, by throw- 
ing the child into a perspiration, it will be useful. 
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It is well for a mother to know how to make a white- 
bread poultice; and as the celebrated Abernethy was 
noted for his poultices, I will give you his directions, 
and in his very words: ‘“ Scald out a basin, for you can 
never make a good poultice unless you have perfectly 
boiling water, then, having put in some hot water, 
throw in coarsely crumbled bread, and cover it with a 
plate. When the bread has soaked up as much water 
as it will imbibe, drain off the remaining water, and 
there will be left a light pulp. Spread it a third of an 
inch thick on folded linen, and apply it when of the 
temperature of a warm bath. It may be said that this 
pouitice will be very inconvenient if there be no lard 
in it, for it will soon get dry ; but this is the very thing 
you want, and it can easily be moistened by dropping 
warm water on it, while a greasy poultice will be 
moist, but not wet.’’* 


ACCIDENTS. 


278. Supposing a childto cut his finger, what is the 
best application ? 

There is nothing better than tying it up with rag in 
its blood, as nothing is more healing than blood. Do 
not wash the blood away, but apply the rag at once, 
taking care that no foreign substance be left in the 
wound. If there be either glass or dirt in it, it will, 
of course, be necessary to bathe the cut in warm water, 
to get rid of it before the rag be applied. Some mothers 
use either Salt, or Fryar’s Balsam, or turpentine to 
a fresh wound ; these plans are cruel and unnecessary, 


* South’s Household Surgery. 
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and frequently make the cut difficult to heal. If it 
bleed immoderately, sponge the wound freely with cold 
water. If it be a severe cut, surgical aid, of course, 
will be required. 

279. If a child receive a blow, causing a bruise, 
what had better be done ? 

Immediately smear a small lump of fresh. butter on 
the part affected, and renew it every few minutes for 
two or three hours; this is an old-fashioned, but a very 
good remedy. Olive oil may—if fresh butter be not 
at hand—be used, or soak a piece of brown paper in 
one-third of French brandy, and two-thirds of water, 
and immediately apply it to the part; when dry renew 
it. Either of these simple plans—the butter plan is 
the best—will generally prevent both swelling and 
disfiguration. ; 

A “Black Eye.”—If a child, or indeed any one else 
receive a blow over the eye, which is likely to cause a 
“black eye,” there is no remedy superior to, nor more 
likely to prevent one, than well buttering the parts fev 
two or three inches around the eye with fresh butter, 
renewing it every few minutes for the space of an hour 
or two; if such be well and perseveringly done, the 
disagreeable appearance of a “black eye” will in all 
probability be prevented. A capital remedy for a 
“black eye” is the arnica lotion: 

Take of—Tincture of Arnica, one ounce; 
Water, seven ounces: 

To make a Lotion. The eye to be bathed, by means of a soft piece 

of linen rag, with this lotion frequently; and, between times, let a 


piece of linen rag, wetted in the lotion, be applied to the eye, and ba 
fastened in its place by means of a bandage. 
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The white lily leaf, soaked in brandy, is another ex- 
cellent remedy for the bruises of a child. Gather the 
white lily blossoms when in full bluom, and put them 
in a wide-mouthed bottle of brandy, cork the bottle, 
and it will then always be ready for use. Apply a 
leaf to the part affected, and bind it on either with a 
bandage or with a handkerchief. The white lily root 
sliced is another valuable external application for 
bruises. 

280. Ifa child fall upon his head and be stunned, 
what ought to be done? 

If he fall upon his head and be stunned, he will look 
deadly pale, very much as if he had fainted. He will 
in afew minutes, in all probability, regain his conscious- 
ness. Sickness frequently supervenes, which makes 
the case more serious, it being a proof that injury, 
more or less severe, has been done to the brain; send, 
therefore, instantly for a medical man. 

In the mean time, loosen both his collar and necker- 
chief, lay him flat on his back, sprinkle cold water upon 
his face, open the windows so as to admit plenty of 
fresh air, and do not let people crowd around him, nor 
shout at him, as some do, to make him speak. 

While he is in an unconscious state, do not on any 
account whatever allow a drop of blood to be taken 
from him, either by leeches or by bleeding; if you do, 
be will probably never rally, but will most likely sleep 
“the sleep that knows no waking ” 

281. A nurse sometimes drops an infant and injures 
his back ; what ought lo be done ? 

Instantly send for a surgeon; omitting to have pro- 
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per advice in such a case has frequently made a child 
a cripple for life. A nurse frequently, when she has 
dropped her little charge, is afraid to tell her mistress , 
the consequences might then be deplorable. If ever a 
child scream violently without any assignable cause, 
and the mother is not able for some time to pacify him, 
the safer plan is that sle send for a doctor, in order 
that he might strip and carefully examine him; much 
after-misery might often be averted if this plan were 
more frequently followed. 

282 Have you any remarks to make and directions 
lo give on accidental poisoning by lotions, by lini- 
ments, etc.? 

It is a culpable practice of either a mother or nurse 
to leave. external applications within the reach of a 
child. It is also highly improper to put a mixture and 
an external application (such as a lotion or a liniment) 
on the same tray or on the same mantle-piece. Many 
liniments contain large quantities of opium, a teaspoon- 
ful of which would be likely to cause the death of a 
child. ‘ Hartshorn and oil,” too, has frequently been 
swallowed by children, and in several instauces has 
caused death. Many lotions contain sugar of lead, 
which is also poisonous. There is not, fortunately, 
generally sufficient lead in the lotion to cause death; 
Lut if there be not enough to cause death, there may 
be more than enough to make the child very poorly. 
All these accidents oceur from disgraceful carelessness. 

A mother or a nurse ought always, before adminis- 
tering a dose of medicine to a child, to read the label 
on the bottle ; by adopting this simple plan many seri- 
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ous accidents and much after-misery might be averted 
Again, I say let every lotion, every Jiniment, and indeed 
everything for external use, be either locked up or be 
put out of the way, and far away from all medicine 
that is given by the mouth. This advice admits of no 
exception. 

If your child has swallowed a portion of a liniment 
containing opium, instantly send for a medical man. 
In the mean time, force a strong mustard emetic (com- 
posed of two teaspoonfuls of flour of mustard, mixed 
in half a teacupful of warm water) down his throat. 
Encourage the vomiting by afterward forcing him to 
swallow warm water. Tickle the throat either with 
your finger or with a feather. Souse him alternately 
in a hot and then in a cold bath. Dash cold water on 
his head and face. Throw open the windows. Walk 
him about in the open air. Rouse him by slapping 
him, by pinebing him, and by shouting to him; rouse 
him, indeed, by every means in your power, for if you 
allow him to go to sleep, it will, in all probability, be 
the sleep that knows no waking! 

If a child has swallowed ‘“‘hartshorn and oil,” force 
him to drink vinegar and waier, iemon-juice and water, 
barley-water, and thin gruel. 

If he have swallowed a lead lotion, give him a mus- 
ard emetic, and then vinegar and water, sweetencd 
either with honey or with sugar, to drink. 

283. Are not Lucifer Matches poisonous ? 

Certainly, they are very poisonous; it is therefore 
desirable that they should be put out of the reach of 
children. A mother ought to be very strict with ser- 
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vants on this head. Moreover, lucifer matches are not 
ouly poisonous but dangerous, as a child might set 
himself on fire with them. A case bearing on the 
eubject has just come under my own ooservation. A 
little boy, three years old, was left alone for two or 
three minutes, during which time he obtained posses- 
sion of a lucifer match, and struck a light by striking 
the match against the wall. Instantly there was a 
blaze. Fortunately for him, in his fright, he threw the 
match on the floor. His mother, at this moment, en- 
tered the room. If his clothes had taken fire, which 
they might have done, had he not thrown the match 
away, or if his mother had not been so near at hand, 
he would, in all probability, have either been severely 
burned, or have been burned to death. 

284. If a child's clothes take fire, what ought to be 
done to extinguizh them? 

Lay him on the floor, then ro!] him either in the rug 
or in the carpet, or in the door-mat, or in any thick 
article of dress you may either have on, or have at hand 
— if it be woolen, so much the better; or throw him 
down, and roll him over and over on the floor, as by 
excluding the atmospheric air, the flame will go out: 
hence, the importance of a mother cultivating presence 
of mind. If parents were better prepared for such 
emergencies, such horrid disfigurations and frightful 
deaths would be less frequent. 

You ought to have a proper fire-guard before the 
nursery grate, and should be strict in not allowing your 
child to play with fire. If he still persevere in playing 
with it when he has been repeatedly cautioned not to 
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do so, he should be punished for his temerity. If any- 
thing would justify corporal chastisement, it would 
surely be such an act of disobedience. There are only 
two acts of disobedience that I would flog a child for— 
namely, the playing with fire and the telling of a lie! 
If after various warnings and wholesome corrections 
he still persists, it would be well to let him slightly 
taste the pain of his doing so, either by holding his 
hand for 2 moment very near the fire, or by allowing 
him to slightly touch either the hot bar of the grate or 
the flame of the candle. Take my word for it, the 
above plan will effectually cure him—he will never do 
it again! It would be well for the children of the poor 
to have pinafores made either of woolen or of stuff 
materials. The dreadful deaths from burning, which ~ 
so often occur in winter, too frequently arise from 
cotton pinafores first taking fire.* 

If all dresses, after being washed, and just before 
being dried, were, for a short time, soaked in a solution 
of tungstate of soda, such clothes, when dried, would 
be perfectly fire-proof. 

Tungstate of soda may be used cither with or with- 
out starch; but full directions for the using of it will, 
at the time of purchase, be given by the chemist. 

985. Is a burn more dangerous than a scald? 

A burn is generally more serious than a scald. 
Burns and scalds are more dangerous on the body, 
especially on the chest, than either on the face or on 


* «Jt has been computed that upwards of 1000 children are 
annually burned to death by accident in England.” 
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the extremities. The younger the child, of course, the 
greater is the danger. 

Scalds, both of the mouth and of the throat, from a 
child drinking boiling water from the spout of a tea- 
kettle, are most dangerous. A poor person’s child is, 
from the unavoidable absence of the mother, sometimes 
shut up in the kitchen by himself, and being very 
thirsty, and no other water being at hand, he is tempted 
in his ignorance to drink from the tea-kettle: if the 
water be unfortunately boiling, it will most likely 
prove to him to be a fatal draught! 

286. What are the best immediale applications to a 
scald or to a burn? 

There is nothing more efficacious than flour. It 

‘ought to be thickly applied over the part affected, and 
should be kept in its place either with a rag and a 
bandage, or with strips of old linen. If this be done, 
almost instantaneous relief will be experienced, and 
the burn or the scald, if superficial, will soon be well. 
The advantage of flour as a remedy is this, that it is 
always at hand. I have seen some extensive burns 
and scalds cured by the above simple plan. Another 
excellent remedy is cotton-wool. The burn or the scald 
ought to be enveloped in it; layer after layer should 
be applied until it be several inches thick. The cotton- 
wool must not be removed for several days.* These 
two remedies, flour and cotton-wool, may be used in 
conjunction; that is to say, the flour may be thickly 


* The cotton-wool here recommended is that purposely 
made for surgeons, and is of a superior quality to that in 
geucral use. 
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applied to the scald or to the burn, and the cotton-wool 
over all. 

Prepared lard—that is to say, lard without salt*— 
is an admirable remedy for burns and for scalds. The 
advantages of lard are: (1) It is almost always at 
band; (2) It is very cooling, soothing, and unirritating 
to the part, andit gives almost immediate freedom fram 
pain; (3) It effectually protects and sheathes the burn 
or the scald from the air; (4) It is readily and easily 
applied: all that has to be done is to spread the lard 
either on pieces of old linen rag, or on lint, and then to 
apply them smoothly to the parts affected, keeping 
them in their places by means of bandages—which 
bandages may be readily made from either old linen or 
ealico shirts. Dr. John Packard, of Philadelphia, was 
the first to bring this remedy for burns and scalds _be- 
fore the public—he having tried it in numerous in- 
stances, and with the happiest results. I myself have, 
for many years, been in the habit of prescribing lard 
as a dressing for blisters, and with the best effects. . I 
generally advise equal parts of prepared lard and of 
spermaceti cerate to be blended together to make an 
ointment The spermaceti cerate gives a little more 
consistence to the lard, which, in warm weather, espe- 
cially, is a great advantage. 

Another valuable remedy for burns is, “carron oil ;” 
* If there be no other lard in the house but lard with salt, 
the salt may be readily removed by washing the lard in cold 
water. Prepared lard—that is to say, lard without salt—can, 
at any moment, be procured from the nearest druggist in the 


neighborhood. 
U ye an" 
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which is made by mixing equal parts of linseed oil and 
lime-water together in a bottle, and shaking it up be- 
fore using it. 

Cold applications, such as cold water, cold vinegar 
and water, and cold lotions, are most injurious, and, in 
many cases, even dangerous. 

Scraped potatoes, sliced cucumber, salt, and spirits 
of turpentine, have all been recommended ; but, in my 
practice, nothing has been so efficacious as the remedies 
above enumerated. 

Do not wash the wound, and do not dress it more 
frequently than every other day. If there be much 
discharge, let it be gently sopped up with soft old linen 
tag; but do not, on any account, let the burn be rubbed 
or roughly handled. I am convinced that, in the ma- 
jority of cases, wounds are too frequently dressed, and 
that the washing of wounds prevents the healing of 
them. ‘“Itis a great mistake,” said Ambrose Paré, ‘to 
dress ulcers too often, and to wipe their surfaces clean, 
for thereby we not only remove the useless excrement, 
which is the mud or sanies of ulcers, but also the mat 
ter which forms the flesh. Consequently, for these 
reasons, ulcers should not be dressed too often.” 

The burn or the scald may, after the first two days, 
if severe, require different dressings ; but, if it be severe, 
the child ought of course to be immediately placed 
under the care of a surgeon. 

If the scald be either on the leg or on the foot, a com- 
mon practice is to take the shoe and the stocking off; 
in this operation, the skin is also at the same time very 
apt to be removed. Now, botb the shoe and the stock 
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ing ought to be slit up, and thus be taken off, so that 
neither unnecessary pain nor mischief may be caused. 

287. If a bit of quicklime should accidentally enter 
the eye of my child, what ought to be done ? 

Instantly, but tenderly remove, either by means of 
a camel’s-hair brush or by a small spill of paper, any 
bit of lime that may adhere to the ball of the eye, or 

that may be within the eye or on the eyelashes; then 
well bathe the eye (allowing a portion to enter it) with 
vinegar and water—one part of vinegar to three parts 
of water, that is to say, a quarter fill a clean half-pint 
medicine bottle with vinegar and then fill it up with 
spring water, and it will be ready for use. Let the eye 
be bathed for at least a quarter of an hour with it. The 
vinegar will neutralize the lime, and will rob it of its 
burning properties. . 

Having bathed the eye with the vinegar and water 
for a quarter of an hour, bathe it for another quarter of 
an hour simply with a little warm water; after which, 
drop into the eye two or three drops of the best sweet 
oil, put on an eye-shade made of three thicknesses of 
linen rag, covered with green silk, and then do nothing 
more until the doctor arrives. 

If the above rules be not promptly and properly fol- 
lowed out, the child may irreparably lose his eyesight ; 
hence the necessity of a popular work of this kind, to 
tell a mother, provided 7mmediate assistance cannot be 
obtained, what ought instantly to be done; for 
moments, in such a case, are precious. 

While doing all that I have just recommended, let a 
surgenn be sent for, as a smart attack of inflammation 
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of the eye is very apt to follow the burn of lime; but 
which inflammation will, provided the previous direc- 
tions have been promptly and efficiently followed out, 
with appropriate treatment, soon subside. 

The above accident is apt to occur to a child who is 
standing near a building when the slacking of quick- 
lime is going on, and where portions of lime, in the 
form of powder, are flying about the air. It would be 
well not to allow a child to stand about such places, as 
prevention is always better than cure. Quicklime is 
sometimes called caustic lime: it well deserves its 
name, for it is a burning lime, and if proper means be 
not premptly used, will soon burn away the sight. 

288. ‘‘ What is to be done in the case of Choking 2” 

Instantly put your finger into the throat and feel if 
the substance be within reach; if it be food, force it 
down, and thus liberate the breathing; should it be a 
hard substance, endeavor to hook it out; if you cannot 
reach it, give a good smart blow or two with the flat 
of the hand on the back; or, as recommended by a 
contributor to the Lancet, on the chest, taking care to 
‘‘seize the little patient, and place him between your 
knees side ways, and in this or some other manner to 
compress the abdomen [the belly ], otherwise the power 
of the blow will be lost by the yielding of the abdomi- 
nal parietes [walls of the belly], and the respiratory 
effort will not be produced.” If that does not have the 
desired effect, tickle the throat with your finger, so as 
to insure immediate vomiting, and the consequent 
ejection of the offending substance. * 


_— 


_——___ 


* See the Lancet for October 10th, 17th, and 24th, 1840 
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289. Should my child be bitten by a dog supposed to 
be mad, what ought to be done ? 

Instantly well rub for the space of five or ten seconds 
—seconds, not minutes—a stick of nitrate of silver (lunar 
caustic) into the wound. The stick of lunar caustie¢ 
should be pointed, like a cedar-pencil for writing, in 
order the more thoroughly to enter the wound.* This, 
if properly done directly after the bite, will effectually 
prevent hydrophobia. The nitrate of silver acts not 
only as a caustic to the part, but it appears effectually 
to neutralize the poison, and thus by making the virus 
perfectly innocuous is a complete antidote. If it be 
either the lip, or the parts near the eye, or the wrist, 
that have been bitten, it is far preferable to apply the 
caustic than to cut the part out; asthe former is neither 
so formidable, nor so dangerous, nor so disfiguring as 
the latter, and yet it is equally as efficacious. I am 
indebted to the late Mr. Youatt, the celebrated veteri- 
nary surgeon, for this valuable antidote or remedy for 
the prevention of the most horrible, heart-rending, and 
incurable disease known. Mr. Youatt had an immense 
practice among dogs as well as among horses. He 
was a keen observer of disease, and a dear lover of his 
profession, and he had paid great attention to rabies— 
dog madness. He and his assistants had been repeat- 
edly bitten by rabid dogs; but knowing that he was in 
possession of an infallible preventive remedy, he never 
dreaded the wounds inflicted either upon himself or 


* A stick of pointed nitrate of silver, in a case, ready for use, 
may be procured of any respectable chemist. 
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apon his assistants. Mr. Youatt never knew lunar 
caustic, if properly and immediately applied, to fail. It 
is, of course, only a preventive. If hydrophobia be 
once developed in the human system, no antidote has 
ever yet, for this fell and intractable disease, been 
found. 

While walking the London Hospitals, upwards of 
thirty-five years ago, I received an invitation from Mr. 
Youatt to attend a lecture on rabies—dvg madness. 
He had, during the lecture, a dog present laboring 
under incipient madness. In a day or two after the 
lecture, he requested me and other students to eall at 
his infirmary and see the dog, as the disease was at that 
time fully developed. We did so, and found the poor 
animal raving mad —frothing at the mouth, and snap- 
ping at the iron bars of his prison. I was particularly 
struck with a peculiar brilliancy and wildness of the 
dog’s eyes. He seemed as though, with affright and 
consternation, he beheld objects unseen by all around. 
It was pitiful to witness his frightened and anxious 
countenance. Death soon closed the scene ! 

I have thought it my duty to bring the value of 
lunar caustic as a preventive of hydrophobia promi- 
nently before your notice, and to pay a tribute of respect 
to the memory of Mr. Youatt—a man of talent and 
genius. 

Never kill a dog supposed to be mad who has bitten 
either a child, or any one else, until it has, past all 
doubt, been ascertainad whether he be really mad or 
not. He ought, of course, to be tied up, and be care- 
fully watched, and be vrevented the while from biting 
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any one else. The dog, by all means, should be al- 
lowed to live at least for some weeks, as the fact of his 
remaining will be the best guarantee that there is no 
fear of the bitten child having caught hydrophobia. 

There is a foolish prejudice abroad, that a dog, be he 
mad or not, who has bitten a person ought to be zmme- 
diately destroyed; that although the dog be not at the 
time mad, but should at a future period become so, the 
person who had been bitten when the dog was not mad, 
would, when the dog became mad, have hydrophobia! 
It seems almost absurd to bring the subject forward; 
but the opinion is so very general and deep rooted, that 
I think it well to declare that there is not the slightest 
foundation of truth in it, but that it is a ridiculous 
fallacy ! 

A cat sometimes goes mad, and its bite may cause 
hydrophobia; indeed, the bite of a mad cat is more 
dangerous than the bite of a mad dog. A bite from a 
mad cat ought to be treated precisely in the same man- 
ner—namely, with the lunar caustic—as for a mad dog. 

A bite either from a dog or from a cat who zs not mad, 
from a cat especially, is often yenomous and difficult to 
heal. The best application is immediately to apply a 
large hot white-bread poultice to the part, and to renew 
it every four hours; and, if there be much pain in the 
wound, to well foment the part, every time before ap- 
plying the poultice, with a hot chamomile and poppy- 
head fomentation. 

Scratches of a cat are best treated by smearing, and 
that freely and continuously for an hour, and then after- 
ward at longer intervals, fresh butter on the part 
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affected. If fresh butter be not at hand, fresh lard— 
that is to say, lard without salt—will answer the pur- 
pose. If the pain of the scratch be very intense, foment 
the part affected with hot water, and then apply a hot 
white-bread poultice, which should be frequently re- 
newed. 

290. What is the best application in case of a sting 
either from a bee or from a wasp? 

Extract the sting, if it have been left bebind, eithez 
by means of a pair of dressing forceps, or by the press- 
ure of the hollow of a small key—a watch-key will 
answer the purpose; then, a little blue (which is used 
in washing) moistened with water, should be imme- 
diately applied to the part; or, apply a few drops of 
solution of potash,* or “apply moist snuff or tobacce, 
rubbing it well in,”’+ and renew from time to time either 
of them : if either of these be not at hand, either honey, 
or treacle, or fresh butter, will answer the purpose. 
Should there be much swelling or inflammation, apply 
a hot white-bread poultice, and renew it frequently. 
In eating apricots, or peaches, or other fruit, they ought 
to, beforehand, be carefully examined, in order to ascer- 
tain that no wasp is lurking in them; otherwise, it 
may sting the throat, and serious consequences will 
ensue. 

291. Ifa child receive a fall, causing the skin to be 
grazed, can you tell me of a good application ? 

You will find gummed paper an excellent remedy; 


* Which may be instantly prosnneall of a druggist, as he 
always keeps it ready ;repared. é' 
+ A Bee-master. The Times, J uly 28, 1864 
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the way of preparing it is as follows: Apply eveniy, 
by means of a small brush, thick mucilage of gum arabic 
to cap paper; hang it up to dry, and keep it ready for 
use. When wanted, cut a portion as large as may be 
requisite, then moisten it with your tongue, in the same 
manner you would a postage stamp, and apply it to 
the grazed part. It may be removed when necessary 
by simply wetting it with water. The part in two or 
three days will be well. There is usually a margin of 
gummed paper sold with postage stamps; this will 
answer the purpose equally well. If the gummed 
paper be not at hand, then frequently, for the space of 
an hour or two, smear the part affected with fresh 
butter. 

292. Incase of achild swallowing by mistake either 
laudanum, or paregoric, or Godfrey’s Cordial, or any 
other preparation of opium, what ought to be done? ' 

Give, as quickly as possible, a strong mustard 
emetic; that is to say, mix two teaspoonfuls of flour of 
mustard in halfa teacupful of water, and force it down 
his throat. If free vomiting be not induced, tickle the 
apper part of the swallow with a feather , drench the 
little patient’s stomach with large quantities of warm 
water. As soon as it can be obtained from a druggist, 
give him the following emetic draught: 

Take of—Sulphate of Zinc, one scruple; 
Simple Syrup, one drachm; 


Distilled Water, seven drachms: 
To make a Draught. 


Smack his buttocks and his back; walk him, or lead 
him, or carry him about in the fresh air; shake him by 
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the shoulders; pull his hair; tickle his nostrils shout 
and holla in his ears; plunge him into a warm bath 
and then into a cold bath alternately; well sponge his 
head and face with cold water; dash cold water on his 
head, face, and neck; and do not, on any account, 
until the effects of the opiate are gone off, allow him to 
go to sleep; if you do, he will never wake again! 
While doing all these things, of course, you ought to 
lose no time in sending for a medical man. 

293. Have you any observations to make on parents 
allowing the Deadly Nightshade—the Atropa Bella- 
donna—to grow in their gardens ? 

I wish to caution you not on any account to allow 
the Belladonna—the Deadly Nightshade—to grow in 
your garden. The whole plant—root, leaves, and ber- 
ries—is poisonous; and the berries, being attractive te 
the eye, are very alluring to children. 

294. What is the treatment of poisoning by Bella 
donna 2 

Instantly send for a medical man; but, in the mean 
time, give an emetic—a mustard emetic;—mix two 
teaspoonfuls of flour of mustard in half a teacupful of 
warm water, and force it down the child’s throat; then 
drench him with warm water, and tickle the upper 
part of his swallow either with a feather or with the 
finger, to make him sick; as the grand remedy is an 
emetic to bring up the offending cause. If the emetiv 
have not acted sufficiently, the medical man when he 
arrives may deem it necessary to use the stomach- 
pump; but remember not a moment must be lost, for 
moments are precious in a case of belladonna poisoning, 
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in giving a mustard emetic, and repeating it again and 
again until the enemy be dislodged. Dash cold water 
upon his head and face; the best way of doing which 
is by means of a large sponge, holding his head and 
his face over a wash-hand basin, half filled with cold 
water, and filling the sponge from the basin, aml 
Squeezing it over his head and face, allowing the water 
to continuously stream over them for an hour or two, 
or until the effects of the poison have passed away. 
This sponging of the head and face is very useful in 
poisoning by opium, as well as in poisoning by bella- 
donna; indeed, the treatment of poisoning by the one 
is very similar to the treatment of poisoning by the 
other. I, therefore, for the further treatment of poison- 
ing by belladonna, beg to refer you to a previous Con- 
versation on the treatment of poisoning by opium. 

295. Should a child put either a pea or a bead, or 
any other foreign substance, up the nose, what ought 
to be done? 

Do not attempt to extract it yourself, or you might 
push it farther in, but send instantly for a surgeon, 
who will readily remove it, either with a pair of for- 
ceps, or by means of a bent probe, or with a director. 
If it be a pea, and it be allowed for any length of time 
to remain in, it will swell, and will thus become diffi- 
cult to extract, and may produce great irritation and 
inflammation. A chilé ought not to be allowed to 
play with peas or with beads (unless the beads are on 
a string), as he is apt, for amusement, to push them 
up his nose. 

296. If a child have put either a pea, a bean, a 
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bead, a cherry-stone, or any other smooth substance, 
into his ear, what ought to be done to remove it? 

Turn his head on one side, in order to let the ear 
with the pea or bead in it be undermost, then give 
With the flat of your hand two or three sharp, sudden 
slaps or boxes on the other, or uppermost ear, and 
most likely the offending substance will drop out. 
Poking at the ear will, in the majority of cases, only 
send the substance farther in, and will make it more 
difficult (if the above simple plan does not succeed) 
for the medical man to remove. The surgeon will, in 
all probability, syringe the ear; therefore, have a sup- 
ply of warm water in readiness for him, in order that 
no time may be lost. 

297. If an earwig, or any other living thing, should 
get into the ear of a child, what ought to be done? 

Lay the child on his side, the affected ear being up- 
permost, and fill the ear, from a teaspoon, with cither 
water or sweet oil. The water or oil will carry the 
living thing, whatever it be, out of the ear, and the 
child is at once relieved. 

298. If a child swallow a piece of broken glass, 
what ought to be done? 

Avoid purgatives, as the free action on the bowels 
would be likely to force the spicule of glass into the 
mucous membrane of the bowels, and thus would 
wound them, and might cause ulceration, and even 
death. “The object of treatment will be to allow 
them to pass through the intestines well enveloped by 
the other contents of the tube; and for this purpose g 
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solid farinaceous diet should be ordered, and purge 
tives scrupulously avoided.”* 

299. If a child swallow a pin, what should be done ? 

Treat him as for broken glass. Give him no aperients, 
or it might, in action, force the pin into the bowel. I 
have known more than one instance where a child, after 
swallowing a pin, to have voided it in his motion. 

300. If a child swallow a coin of any kind, is dan- 
ger likely to ensue, and what ought to be done? 

There is, as a rule, no danger. A dose or two of 
castor oil will be all that is usually necessary. The 
evacuations ought to be carefully examined until toe 
coin be discovered. I once knew a child swallow a 
pennypiece, and pass it in his motions. 

301. If a child, while playing with a small coin 
(such as either a threepenny or a fourpenny piece), 
or any other substance, should toss it into his mouth, 
and inadvertently allow it to enter the windpipe, what 
ought to be done? 

Take hold of him by the legs, allowing his head to 
hang downward; then give him, with the palm of 
your hand, several sharp blows on his back, and you 
may have the good fortune to see the coin coughed 
out of his mouth. Of course, if this plan does not 
succeed, send instantly for a medical man. 


pe 


Shaw’s Medical Remembrancer, by Hutchinson. 


PART III. 
BOYHOOD AND GIRLHOOD. 


Tis with him e’en standing water, 


Between boy and man. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Standing with reluctant feet 

Where the brook and river meet; 

Womankood and childhood fleet! 
LonGFELLOW. 


ABLUTION, ETC. 


802. Have you any remarks to make on the Ablution 
of boys and girls? 

How is it that a mother thinks it absolutely neces- 
sary (which it really is) that her babe’s whole body 
should every morning be washed; and yet who does 
not deem it needful that her girl or boy of twelve 
years old; should go through the process of daily and 
thorough ablution? If the one case be necessary, 
sure I am tbat the other is equally if not more needful. 

Thorough ablution of the body every morning at 
least is essential to health. I maintain that no one 
ean be in the enjoyment of perfect health who does 
not keep his skin—the whole of his skin—-clean. In 
the absence of cleanliness, a pellicle forms on the skin 

(318) 
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which engenders disease. Moreover, a person who 
does not keep his skin clean is more susceptible of 
contracting contagious disease, such as sniall-pox, ty- 
phus fever, cholera, diphtheria, scarlet fever, ete. 

Thorough ablution of the body is a grand requisite 
o° health. I maintain that no one can be perfectly 
healthy unless he thoroughly wash his body—the 
whole of his body; if filth accumulate, which, if not 
washed off, it is sure to do, disease must, as a matter 
of course, follow. Besides, ablution is a delightful 
process; it makes one feel fresh and sweet, and young 
and healthy; it makes the young look handsome and 
the old look young! Thorough ablution might truly 
be said both to renovate and to rejuvenize! A scru- 
pulously clean skin is one of the grand distinctive 
characteristics both of a lady and of a gentleman. 

Dirty people are not only a nuisance to themselves, 
but to all around; they are not only a nuisance, but a 
danger, as their dirty bodies are apt to carry from place 
to place contagious diseases. 

It is important that parts that are covered should 
be kept cleaner than parts exposed to the air, as dirt 
is more apt to fester in datk places ; besides, parts ex- 
posed to the air have the advantage of the air’s swect- 
ening properties; air acts as a bath, and purifies the 
skin amazingly. 

It is desirable to commence a complete system of 
washing early in life, as then it becomes a second 
nature, and cannot afterward be dispensed with. One 
accustomed to the luxury of his morning ablution 
would feel most ypeomfortable if anything prevented 
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him from taking it; he would as soon think of dispens 
ing with his breakfast as with his bath. 

Every boy, every girl, and every adult ought each 
to have either a room or a dressing-room to himself or 
to herself, in order that he or she might strip to the 
skin and thoroughly wash themselves; no one can 
wash properly and effectually without doing so. 

Now, for the paraphernalia required for the process: 
(1) A large nursery-basin, one that will hold six or 
eight quarts of water (Wedgwood’s make being con- 
sidered the best); (2) A piece of coarse flannel, a 
yard long and half a yard wide; (3) A large sponge; 
(4) A tablet either of the best yellow or of curd soap; 
(5) Two towels, one being a diaper and the other a 
Turkish rubber. 

Now, as to the manner of performing ablution. You 
ought to fill the basin three parts full with rain water; 
then, having well soaped and cleansed your hands, re- 
soap them, dip your head and face into the water, then 
with the soaped hands well rub and wash your head, 
face, neck, chest, and armpits; having done which, 
take the wetted sponge, and go over all the parts pre- 
viously traveled over by the soaped hands; then fold 
the flannel as you would a neckerchief, and dip it in 
the water, then throw it, as you would a skipping-rope, 
over your shoulders, and move it a few times from 
right to left and from left to right, and up and down, 
and then across the back and loins; baving done which, 
dip the sponge in the water, and holding your head 
under the water, let the water stream from the sponge 
a time or two over your head, neck, and face, Dip 
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your head and face in the water, then put your hands 
and arms (as far as they will go) into the water, hold- 
ing them there while you can count thirty. Having 
reduced the quantity of water to a third of a basinful, 
place the basin on the floor, and sit (while you can 
count fifty) in the water; then put one foot at a time 
in the water, and quickly rub, with soaped hands, up 
and down your leg, over the foot, and pass your thumb 
between each toe (this latter procedure tends to keep 
away soft corns); then take the sponge, filled with 
water, and squeeze it over your leg and foot, from the 
knee downward,—then serve your other leg and foot in 
the same way. By adopting the above plan, the whole 
of the body will, every morning, be thoroughly washed. 

A little warm water might at first, and during the 
winter time, be added, to take off the chill; but the 
sooner quite cold water is used the better. The body 
ought to be quickly dried (taking care to wipe between 
each toe), first with the diaper, and then with the 
Turkish rubber. In drying your back and loins, you 
ought to throw, as you would a skipping-rope, the 
Turkish rubber over your shoulders, and move it a few 
times from side to side, until the parts be dry. 

Although the above description is necessarily prolix, 
the washing itself ought to be very expeditiously per- 
formed; there should be no dawdling over it, otherwise 
the body will become chilled, and harm instead of good 
will be the result. If due dispatch be used, the whole 
of the body might, according to the above method, be 
thoroughly washed and dried in the space of ten 
minutes, 
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A buy ought to wash his head, as above directed, 
every morning, a girl, who has much hair, once a week, 
with soap and water, with flannel and sponge. The 
hair, if not frequently washed, is very dirty, and no 
thing is more repulsive than a dirty head! 

It might be said, ‘‘ Why do you go into particulars? 
why dwell so much upon minutie? Every one, with- 
out being told, knows how to wash himself!” I reply, 
“That very few people do know how to wash them- 
selves properly ; it is a misfortune they do not—they 
would be both much healthier and happier if they did!” 

303. Have you any remarks to make on ey and 
yirls learning to swim? 

Let me strongly urge you to let your sons and 
daaghters be early taught to swim. Swimming is a 
glorious exercise—one of the best that can be taken; 
it expands the chest; it promotes digestion ; it develops 
the muscles, and brings into action some muscles that 
in any other form of exercise are but seldom brought 
into play; it strengthens and braces the whois frame, 
and thus makes the swimmer resist the liability of 
catching colds; it gives both boys and girls courage, 
energy, and self-reliance,—splendid qualities in this 
rough world of ours. Swimming is oftentimes the 
nieans of saving human life; this of itself would be a 
great recommendation of its value. It is a delightful 
amusement; to breast the waves is as exhilarating to 
the spirits as clearing on horseback a five-barred gate. 

The art of learning to swim is quite as necessary to 
be learned by a girl as by a boy; the former has simi- 
lar muscles, Jungs, and other organs to develop as the 
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latter. It is very desirable that in large towns swim- 
ming-baths for ladies should be instituted. 

Swimming ought, then, to be a part and parcel of the 
education of every boy and of every girl. 

Swimming does not always agree. This sometimes 
arises from a person being quite cold before he plunges 
into the water. Many people have an idea that they 
ought to go into the water while their bodies are in a 
cool state. Now this is a mistaken notion, and is 
likely to produce dangerous consequences. The skin 
ought to be comfortably warm, neither very hot nor 
very cold,.and then the bather will receive every ad- 
vantage that cold bathing can produce. If he go into 
the bath while the body is cold, the blood becomes 
chilled, and is driven to internal parts, and thus mis- 
chief is frequently produced. 

A boy, after using cold bathing, ought, if it agree 
with him, to experience a pleasing glow over the whole 
surface of his body, his spirits and appetite should be 
increased, and he ought to feel stronger; but if it dis- 
agree with him, a chilliness and coldness, a lassitude 
and a depression of spirits, will be the result; the face 
will be pale and the features will be pinched, and, in 
some instances, the lips and the nails will become blue; 
all these are signs that cold bathing is injurious, and, 
therefore, that it ought on no account to be persevered 
in, unless these symptoms have hitherto proceeded 
from his going into the bath while he was quite cold. 
Ile may, previously to entering the bath, warm him- 
self by walking briskly for a few minutes. Where 
cold sea-water bathing does not agree, warm sea bathing 
should be substituted. 
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304. Which do you prefer—sea bathing or fresh 
water bathing ? 

Sea bathing. Sea bathing is incomparably superior 
to fresh-water bathing; the salt water is far more re- 
freshing and invigorating; the battling with the waves 
is more exciting; the sea breezes, blowing on the nude 
body, breathes (for the skin is a breathing apparatus) 
health and strength into the frame, and comeliness into 
the face; the sea water and the sea breezes are splen- 
did cosmetics; the salt water is one of the finest appli- 
cations, both for strengthening the roots and brighten- 
ing the color of the hair, provided grease and pomatum 
have not been previously used. 

305. Have you any directions lo give as to the time 
and the seasons, and the best mode of sea bathing ? 

Summer and autumn are the best seasons of the year 
for cold sea bathing—August and September being the 
best months. To prepare the skin for the cold sea 
bathing, it would be well, before taking a dip in the sea, 
to have on the previous day a warm salt-water bath. 
It is injurious, and even dangerous, to bathe 7mmedi- 
ately after a full meal; the best time to bathe is about 
two hours after breakfast—that is to say, at about 
eleven or twelve o’clock in the forenoon. The bather, 
as soon as he enters the water, ought instantly to wet 
his head; this may be done either by his jumping at 
once from the machine into the water, or, if he have 
not the cvurage to do so, by plunging his head without 
loss of time completely under the water. He should 
remain in the water about a quarter of an hour, but 
never longer than half an hour. 
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Many bathers by remaining a long time in the water 
do themselves great injury. If sea bathing be found 
to be invigorating—-and how often to the delicate it 
has proved to be truly magical—a patient may bathe 
once every day, bet on no account oftener. If he be 
not strong, he had better, at first, bathe only every 
other day, or even only twice a week. 

The bather, after leaving the machine, ought, for 
half an hour, to take a brisk walk in order to promote 
a reaction, and thus to cause a free circulation of the 
blood. 

306. Do you think a tepid* bath may be more safely 
used ? 

A tepid bath may be taken at almost any time ; and 
a bather may remain longer in one, with safety, than 
in acold bath 

307. Do you approve of warm bathing? 

A warm bath} may, with advantage, be occasionally 
used—say once a week. A warm bath cleanses the 
skin more effectually than either a cold ora tepid bath; 
but, as it is more relaxing, ought not to be employed 
so often as either of them. A person should not con- 
tinue longer than ten minutes in a warm bath. Once 
a week, as a rule, is quite often enough for a warm 
bath; and it would be an excellent plan if every boy 
and girl and adult would make a practice of having 
one regularly every week, unless any special reason 
should arise to forbid its use 


—_-= 


* A tepid bath from 62 to 96 degrees of Fahrenheit. 
; A warm bath from 97 to 100 degrees of Fahrenheit. 
28 
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308. Rut does not warm bathing, by relaxing the 
pores of the skin, cause a person to catch cold tf he 
expose himself to the air immediately afterward? 

There is, on this point, a great deal of misconception 
and unnecessary fear. A person, immediately after 
using a warm bath, should take proper precautions— 
that is to say, he must not expose himself to draughts, 
neither ought he to wash himself in cold water, nor 
should he, immediately after taking one, drink cold 
water. But be may follow his usual exercise or em- 
ployment, provided the weather be fine, and the wind 
be neither in the east nor the northeast. 

Every house of any pretension ought to have a bath- 
room. Nothing would be more conducive to health 
than regulur systematic bathing. A hot and cold 
bath, a sitz bath and a shower bath—each and all 
in their turu——are grand requisites to preserve and 
procure healtu. If the house cannot boast of a bath- 
roum, then the Corporation baths (which nearly every 
large town possesses) ought to be liberally patronized. 

309. What rs ihe best application for the hair? 

A sponge and cold water, and two good hair-brushes. 
Avoid grease, pomatum, bandaline, and all abomina- 
tions of that kind. There is a natural oil of the hair, 
which is far superior to either Rowland’s Macassar oil 
or any other oil! The best scent for the hair is an oe- 
casional dressing of soap and water; the best beauti- 
fier of the hair is a downright thorough good brushing 
with two good hair-brushes! Again, I say, avoid 
grease of all kinds to the hair. ‘And as for women’s 
hair, don’t plaster it with scented and sour grease, or 
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with any grease; it has an oil of its own. And don’t 
tie up your hair tight, and make it like a cap of iron 
over your skull. And why are your ears covered? 
You hear all the worse, and they are not the cleaner. 
Besides, the ear is beautiful in itself, and plays its own 
part in the concert of the features.”* 

If the hair cannot, without some application, be kept 
tidy, then a little of the best sweet oil might, by means 
of an old tooth-brush, be used to smooth it; sweet oil 
is, for the purpose, one of the most simple and harm- 
less of dressings; but, as I said before, the hair’s own 
natural oil cannot be equaled, far less surpassed ! 

If the hair fall off, castor oil, scented with afew drops 
of essence of bergamot and oil of lavender, is a good 
remedy to prevent its doing so; a little of it ought, 
night and morning, to be well rubbed into the roots of 
the hair. Cocoanut oil is another excellent applica- 
tion for the falling off of the hair. 


CLOTHING. 


310. Do you approve of a boy wearing flannel next 
the skin? 

England is so variable a climate, and the changes 
from heat to cold, and from dryness to-moisture of the 
atmosphere, are so sudden, that some means are re- 
quired to guard against their effects. Flannel, as it is 
a bad conductor of heat, prevents the sudden changes 


* Health. By John Brown, M.D. Edinburgh: Alexander 
Strahan & Co. 
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from affecting the body, and thus is a great preserva: 
tive against cold. 

Flannel is as necessary in the summer as in the win- 
ter time; indeed, we are more likely both to sit and to 
stand in draughts in the summer than in the winter; and 
thus we are more liable to become chilled and to catch 
cold. 

Woolen shirts are now much worn; they are very 
comfortable and beneficial to health. Moreover, they 
simplify the dress, as they supersede the necessity of 
wearing either both flannel and linen, or flannel and 
calico shirts. 

311. Flannel sometimes produces greatirritation of 
the skin; what ought to be done to prevent it? 

Have a moderately fine flannel, and persevere in its 
use; the skin in a few days will bear it comfortably. 
The Angola and wove-silk waistcoats have been rec- 
ommended as substitutes, but there is nothing equal to 
the old-fashioned Welsh flannel. 

312. If a boy have delicate lungs, do you approve 
of his wearing a prepared hare-skin over the chest ? 

I donot. The chest may be kept too warm as well 
as too cold. The hare-skin heats the chest too much, 
and thereby promotes a violent perspiration; which, 
by his going into the cold air, may become suddenly 
checked, and may thus produce mischief. If the chest 
be delicate, there is nothing like flannel to ward off 
colds. 

313. After an attack of Rheumatic Fever, what extra 
clothing do you advise ? 

In the case of a boy, or a girl, just recovering from 
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& severe attack of rheumatic fever, flannel next the 
skin ought alwavs to be worn—flannel drawers as well 
as a flannel vest. 

314. Have you any remarks to make on a ys’ waist 
coats 2 

Fashion in this, as in most other instances, is at 
direct variance with common sense. It would seem 
that fashion was intended to make work for the doctor, 
and to swell the bills of mortality! It might be asked, 
what part of the chest, in particular, ought to be kept 
warm? The upper part needs it most. It is in the 
upper part of the lungs that tubercles (consumption) 
usually first make their appearance; and is it not pre- 
posterous to have such parts, in cities kept cool ? 
Double-breasted waistcoats cannot be too strongly rec- 
ommended for delicate youths, and for all men who 
have weak chests. 

315. Have you any directions to give respecting the 
shoes and the stockings ? 

The shoes for winter should be moderately thick and 
water-proof. If boys and girls be delicate, they ought 
to have double soles to their shoes, with a piece of 
bladder between each sole, or the inner sole may be 
made of cork; either of the above plans will make the 
soles of boots and shoes completely water-proof. In 
wet or dirty weather, india-rubber overshoes are use- 
ful, as they keep the upper as well as the under leathers 
perfectly dry. 

_ The socks or stockings, for winter, ought to be either 
lamb’s-wool or worsted; it is absurd to wear cotton 
28* 
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socks or stockings all the yearround. I should advise 
a hoy to wear socks, not stockings; as he wiil then be 
_ able to,dispense with garters. Garters, as I have re- 
marked in a previous Conversation, are injurious—they 
not only interfere with the circulation of the blood, but 
also, by pressure, injure the bones, and thus the shape 
of the legs. 

Boys and girls cannot be too particular in keeping 
their feet warm and dry, as cold wet fect are one of the 
most frequent exciting causes of bronchitis, of sore 
throats, and of consumption. 

316. When should a girl begin to wear stays ? 

She ought never to wear them. 

317. Do not stays strengthen the body 2? 

No; on the contrary, they weaken it. (1) They 
weaken the muscles. The pressure upon them causes 
them to waste; so that, in the end, a girl cannot do 
without them, as the stays are then obliged to perform 
the duty of the wasted muscles. (2) They weaken 
the lungs by interfering with their functions. Every 
inspiration is accompanied by a movement of the ribs. 
If this movement be impeded, the functions of the lungs 
are impeded likewise; and, consequently, disease is 
I*kely to follow; and either difficulty of breathing, or 
cough, or consumption, may ensue. (3) They weaken 
ithe hearl’s action, and thus frequently produce palpita- 
tion, and, perhaps, eventually organic or incurable 
disease of the heart. (4) They weaken the digestion, 
by pushing down the stomach and the liver, and by 
compressing the latter; and thus induce indigestion, 


- 
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flarnlence, and liver disease.* (5) They weaken the 
bowels, by impeding their proper peristaltic (spiral) 
motion, and thus might produce either constipation or 
a rupture. Is it not presumptuous to imagine that 
man can improve upon God’s works; and that if more 


support had been required the Almighty would not 
have given it! 


“God never made his work for man to mend.” 


318. Have youany remarks to make on female dress? 

There is a perfect disregard of health in everything 
appertaining to fashion. Parts that ought to be kept 
warm, remain unclothed: the upper portion of the 
chest, most prone to tubercles (consumption), is com- 
pletely exposed; the feet, great inlets to cold, are cov- 
ered with thin stockings, and with shoes as thin as 
paper. Parts that should have full play are cramped 
and hampered; the chest is cribbed in with stays, the 
feet with tight shoes,—hence causing deformity, and 
preventing a free circulation of blood. The mind, that 
ought to be calm and unruffled, is kept in a constant 
state of excitement by balls, and concerts, and plays. 
Mind and body sympathize with each other, and dis- 
ease is the consequence. Night is turned into day; 
and a delicate girl leaves the heated ball-room, decked 


* Several years ago, while prosecuting my anatomical studies 
in London University College Dissecting-rooms, on opening a 
young woman, I discovered an immense indentation of the 
liver large enough to admit a rolling-pin, entirely produced 
by tight-lacing ! 


+ Dryden. 
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out in her airy finery, to breathe the damp and cold ait 
of night. She goes to bed, but, for the first few hours, 
she is too much excited to sleep ; toward morning, when 
the air is pure and invigorating, and, when to breathe 
it, would be to inhale health and life, she falls into a 
feverish slumber, and wakes not until noonday. Oh, 
that a mother should be so blinded and so infatuated ! 

319. Have you any observations to make on a girl 
wearing a green dress? 

It is injurious to wear a green dress, if the color have 
been imparted to it by means of Scheele’s green, which 
is arsenite of copper—a deadly poison. I have known 
the arsenic to fly off from a green dress in the form of 
powder, and to produce, in consequence, ill health. 
Gas-light green is a lovely green, and free from all 
danger, and is fortunately superseding the Scheele’s 
green both in dresses and in worsted work. I should 
advise my fair reader, when she selects green as her 
color, always to choose the gas-light green, and to wear 
and to use for worsted work no other green besides. 


DIET. 


320. Which is the most wholesome, coffee or tea, 
where milk does not agree, for a youth’s breakfast? 

Coffee, provided it be made properly, and provided 
the boy or the girl take a great deal of out-door exer- 
cise; if a youth be much confined within doors, black 
tea is preferable to coffee. The usual practice of making 
coflee is to boil it, to get out the strength! But the 
fact is, the process of boiling boils the strength away; 
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it drives off that aromatic, grateful principle, so whole- 
some to the stomach, and so exhilarating to the spirits; 
and, in lieu of which, extracts its dregs and impurities, 
which are both heavy and difficult of digestion. The 
coffee ought, if practicable, to be freshly ground every 
morning, in order that you may be quite sure that it be 
perfectly genuine, and that none of the aroma of the 
coffee has flown off from long exposure to the atmos- 
phere. If a youth’s bowels be inclined to be costive, 
coffee is preferable to tea for breakfast, as coffee tends 
to keep the bowels regular. Fresh milk ought always 
to be added to the coffee in the proportion of half coffee 
and half new milk. If coffee does not agree, then black 
tea should be substituted, which ought to be taken with 
plenty of fresh milk in it. Milk may be frequently 
given in tea, when it otherwise would disagree. 

When a youth be delicate, it is an excellent plan to 
give him every morning before he leaves his bed, a 
tumblerful of new milk. The draught of milk, of 
course, is not in any way to interfere with his regular 
breakfast. 

321. Do you approve of a boy eating meat with his 
breakfast? 

This will depend upon tbe exercise he uses. If he 
have had a good walk or run before breakfast, or if he 
intend, after breakfast, to take plenty of athletic out- 
door exercise, meat, or a rasher or two of bacon, may, 
with advantage be eaten, but not otherwise. 

322. What is the best dinner for a youth? 

Fresh mutton or beef, a varicty of vegetables, and a 
farinaceous puddivg. It is a bad practice to allow 
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him to dine exclusively, either on a fruit-pudding of 
on any other pudding, or on pastry. Unless he be ill, 
he must, if he is to be healthy, strong, and courageous, 
eat meat every day of his life. ‘All courageous ani- 
mals are carnivorous, and greater courage is to be ex- 
pected in a people, such as the English, whose food is 
strong and hearty, than in the half-starved commonalty 
of other countries.’’* 

Let him be debarred from rich soups and from high- 
seasoned dishes, which only disorder the stomach and 
inflame the blood. It is a mistake to give a boy or 
girl broth or soup, in lieu of meat for dinner ; the stom- 
ach takes such slops in a grumbling way, and is not 
at all satisfied. It may be well, occasionally, to give 
a youth with his dinner, in addition to his meat, either 
good soup or good broth, not highly seasoned, made 
of good meat stock. But after all that can be said on 
the subject, a plain joint of meat, either roast or boiled, 
is far superior for health and strength than either soup 
or broth, let it be ever so good or so well made. 

He should be desired to take plenty of time over his 
dinner, so that he may be able to chew his food well, 
and thus that it may be reduced to an impalpable mass, 
and be well mixed with the saliva,—which the action 
of the jaws will cause to be secreted—before it passes 
into the stomach. If such were usually the case, the 
stomach would not have double duty to perform, and 
a boy would not so frequently lay the foundation of 
indigestion, ete., which may embitter and even make 
miserable his after-life. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—--:- 


* Sir W. Temple. 
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Meat, plain pudding, vegetables, bread, and hunger 
for sauce (which exercise will readily give), is the best, 
and, indeed, should be as a rule, the only dinner he 
should have. A youth ought not to dine later than 
two o’clock. 

323. Do you consider broths and soups wholesome? 

The stomach can digest solid much more readily 
than it can liquid food; on which account the dinner 
specified above is far preferable to one either of broth 
or of soup. Fluids in large quantities too much dilute 
the gastric juice and overdistend the stomach, and 
hence weaken it, and thus produce indigestion. 

324. Do you approve of a boy drinking beer with 
his dinner? 

There is no objection to a little good, mild table- 
beer, but s/rong ale ought never to be allowed. It is, 
indeed, questionable, whether a boy, unless he takes 
unusual exercise, requires anything but water with his 
meals. 

325. Do you approve of a youth, more especially tf 
he be weakly, having a glass or two of wine after din- 
ner ? 

I disapprove of it. His young blood does not re- 
quire to be inflamed and his sensitive nerves excited 
- with wine; and if he be delicate, I should be sorry to 
endeavor to strengthen him by giving him such an in- 
flammable fluid. If he be weakly, he is more predis- 
posed to put on either fever or inflammation of some 
organ; and, being thus predisposed, wine would be 
likely to excite either the one or the other of them into 
action. A parent ought on no account to allow a boy 
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to touch spirits, however much diluted; vhey are to 
the young still more deadly in their effects than wine. 

326. Have you any objection to a youth drinking tea? 

Not at all, provided it be not green tea, that it be 
not made strong, and that it have plenty of milk in it. 
Green tea is apt to make people nervous, and boys and 
girls ought not even to know what it is to be nervous. 

327. Do you object to supper for a youth ? 

Meat suppers are highly prejudicial. If he be hungry 
(and if he have been much in the open air, he is almost 
sure to be), a piece of bread and cheese, or of bread 
and butter, with a draught either of new milk or of 
table-beer, will form the best supper he can have. He 
ought not to sup later than eight o'clock. 

328. Do you approve of a boy having anything be- 
tween meals? 

I do not; let him have four meals a-day, and he will 
require nothing in the intervals. It is a mistaken no- 
tion that “little and often is best.” The stomach re- 
quires rest as much as, or perhaps more than (for it is 
frequently sadly overworked) any other part of the 
body. Ido not mean that he is to have ‘“‘ much and 
seldom:” moderation, in everything, is to be observed. 
Give him as much as a growing boy requires (and that 
ts a great deal), but do not let him eat gluttonously, as 
many indulgent parents encourage their children to do. 
Intemperance in eating cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. 

329. Have you any objection to a boy having pocket 
money ? 

It is a bad practice to allow a boy much pocket 
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money; if he be so allowed, he will be loading his 
stomach with sweets, fruit, and pastry, and thus his 
stomach will become cloyed and disordered, and the 
keen appetite, so characteristic of youth, will be blunted, 
and ill health will ensue. ‘In a public education, boys 
early learn temperance, and if the parents and friends 
would give them less money upon their usual visits, it 
would be much to their advantage, since it may justly 
be said that a great part of their disorders arise from 
surfeit, ‘plus occidit gula quam gladius’ (gluttony kills 
more than the sword).”* 

How true is the saying that ‘‘many people dig their 
graves with their teeth.” You may depend upon it 
that more die from stuffing than from starvation | © 


AIR AND EXERCISE. 


330 Have you any remarks to make on fresh air 
and exercise for boys and girls ? 

Girls and boys, especially the former, are too much 
confined within doors. It is imperatively necessary, if 
you wish them to be strong and healthy, that they 
should have plenty of fresh air and exercise; remember, 
I mean fresh air—country air, not the close air of a 
town. By exercise, I mean the free unrestrained use 
of their limbs. Girls, in this respect, are unfortunately 
worse off than boys, although they have similar muscles 
to develop, similar lungs that require fresh air, and 
similar nerves to be braced and strengthened. It is 


* Goldsmith’s Essays, 
Ww 29 
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not considered ladylike to be natural —all their move 
ments must be measured by rule and compass! 

The reason why so many young girls of the present 
day are so sallow, undersized, and ill shaped, is for the 
want of air and exercise. After a time the want of air 
and exercise, by causing ill health, makes them slothful 
and indolent—it is a trouble for them to move from 
their chairs ! 

Respiration, digestion, and a proper action of the 
bowels imperatively demand fresh air and exercise. 
Ill health will inevitably ensue if boys and girls are 
cooped up agreat part of the day ina close room. A 
distinguished writer of the present day says: ‘ The 
children of the very poor are always out and about. 
In this respect they are an example to those careful 
mammas who keep their children, the whole day long, 
in their chairs, reading, writing, ciphering, drawing, 
practicing music lessons, doing crochet work, or any- 
thing, in fact, except running about, in spite of the sun- 
shine always peeping in and inviting them out of doors; 
and who, in the due course of time, are surprised to 
find their children growing up with incurable heart, 
head, lung, or stomach complaints.”’ 

331. What ts the best exercise for youth ? 

Walking or running, provided it be not carried to 
fatigue. The shghtest approach to it should warn a 
youth to desist from carrying it further. 

Walking exercise is not sufficiently insisted upon. A 
boy or a girl, to be in the enjoyment of geod health, 
ought to walk at least ten miles every day. I do not 
mean ten miles at a stretch, but at differert tiwes of 
she day. 
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Some young ladies thitk it an awfully long walk if 
they manage a couple of miles! How can they, with 
such exercise, expect to be well ? How can their mus- 
cles be developed? How can their nerves be braced ? 
How can their spines be strengthened and be straight? 
liow can their blood course merrily through theit 
blood-vessels? How can their chests expand and be 
strong? Why, it is impossible! Ill health must be 
the penalty of such indolence, for Nature will not be 
trifled with! 

Walking exercise, then, is the finest exercise that can 
be taken, and must be taken, and that without stint, if 
boys and girls are to be strong and well! 

The advantage of our climate is, that there is not a 
day in the whole year that walking exercise cannot be 
enjoyed. I use the term enjoyed advised'y. The roads 
may of course be dirty ; but what of that? A good, 
thick pair of boots will be the remedy. 

Do then, let me entreat you, insist upon your girls 
and boys taking plenty of exercise; let them almost 
live in the open air! Do not coddle them; this is a 
rough world of ours, and they must rough it; they 
must be knocked about a little, and the knocks */ill do 
them good. Poor youths who are, as it were, tied to 
their mothers’ apron-strings, are much to be pitied ; 
they are usually puny and delicate, and utterly deficient 
of self-reliance. 

332. Do you approve of horse or pony exercise for 
bys and girls? 

Most certain! y I do; but still it ought not to super- 
sede walking. Horse or pony exercise is very benet- 
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zial, and cannot be too strongly recommended. One 
great advantage for those living in towns, which it has 
over walking, is that a person may go farther into the 
country, and thus be enabled to breathe a purer and 
more healthy atmosphere. Again, it is a much more 
amusing exercise than walking, and this, for the young, 
is a great consideration indeed. 

Horse exercise is for both boys and girls a splendid 
exercise ; i improves the figure, it gives grace to the 
movements, it strengthens the chest, it braces the mus: 
cles, and gives to the character energy and courage. 

Both boys and girls ought to be early taught to ride 
There is nothing that gives more pleasure to the young 
than riding either on a pony or on a horse, and for 
younger children, even on that despised, although use- 
ful animal, a donkey. Exercise, taken with pleasure, 
is doubly beneficial. 

If girls were to ride more on horseback than they 
now do, we should hear less of crooked spines and of 
round shoulders, of chlorosis and of hysteria, and of 
other numerous diseases of that class, owing, gener- 
ally, to debility and to mismanagement 

Those ladies who “affect the saddle” are usually 
much healthier, stronger, and straighter than those 
who either never or but seldom ride on horseback. 

Riding on horseback is both an exercise and an 
amusement, and is peculiarly suitable for the fair sex, 
more especially as their modes of exercise are some- 
what limited, ladies being excluded from following 
many games, such as cricket and football, both of which 
are practiced, with such zest and benefit, by the rougher 
gex. 
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333. Do ycu approve of carriage exercise ? 

There is no muscular exertion in carriage exercise ; 
its principal advantage is, that it enables a person to 
have a change of air, which may be purer than the one 
he is in the habit of breathing. But, whether it be so 
or not, change of air frequently does good, even if the 
air be not so pure. Carriage exercise, therefore, does 
only partial good, and ought never to supersede either 
walking or horse exercise. 

334. What is*the best time of the day for the taking 
of exercise ? 

In the summer time, early in the morning and before 
breakfast, as “cool morning air exhilarates young blood 
like wine.” If a boy cannot take exercise upon an 
empty stomach, let him have a slice of bread and a 
draught of milk. When he returns home, he will be 
able to do justice to his breakfast. In fine weather he 
cannot take too much exercise, provided it be not 
carried to fatigue. 

335, What is the best time for him to keep quiet ? 

He ought not to take exercise immediately after— 
say for half an hour after—a hearty meal, or it will be 
. likely to interfere with his digestion. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


336. What amusements do you recommend for a 
boy as being most beneficial to health ? 

Many games—such as rowing, skating, cricket, 
quoits, football, rackets, single-stick, bandy, bowls, 
skittles, and all gymnastic exercises. Such games 
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bring the muscles into proper action, and thus cause 
them to be fully developed. They expand and 
strengthen the chest; they cause a due circulation of 
the blood, making it to bound merrily through the 
blood-vessels, and thus to diffuse health and happiness 
in its course. Another excellent amusement for boys 
is the brandishing of clubs. They ought to be made 
in the form of a constable’s staff, but should be much 
larger and heavier. The manner of handling them is 
so graphically described by Addison ‘that I cannot do 
better than transcribe it: ‘‘ When I was some years 
younger than I am at present, I used to employ my- 
self in a more laborious diversion, which I learned 
from a Latin treatise of exercises that is written with 
great erudition; it is there called the ozcopayca, or the 
fighting with a man’s own shadow, and consists in the 
brandishing of two short sticks grasped in each hand, 
and loaded with plugs of lead at either end This 
opens the chest, exercises the limbs, and gives a man 
all the pleasure of boxing without the blows. I could 
wish that several learned men would lay out that time 
which they employ in controversies and disputes about 
nothing, in this method of fighting with their own 
shadows. It might conduce very much to evaporate 
the spleen which makes them uneasy to the public as 
well as to themselves.” 

Another capital healthful game is single-stick, which 
makes a boy ‘to gain an upright and elastic carriage, 
and to learn the use of his limbs.”* Single-stick may 
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be taught by any drill-sergeant in the neighborhood. 
Do everything to make a boy strong. Remember, 
‘the glory of young men is their strength.”* 

If games were more patronized in youth, so many 
miserable, nervous, useless creatures would not abound. 
Let a boy or a girl, then, have plenty of play; let half 
of his or her time be spent in play. 

There ought to be a gymnasium established in every 
town of the kingdom. The gymnasium, the cricket 
ground, and the swimming bath are among our finest 
institutions, and should be patronized accordingly. 

First of all, by an abundance of exercise and of fresh 
air make your boys and girls strong, and then, in due 
time, they will be ready and be able to have their minds 
properly cultivated. Unfortunately, in this enlightened 
age, we commence at the wrong end—we put the cart 
before the horse—we begin by cultivating the mind, 
and we leave the body to be taken care of afterward; 
the results are, broken health, precocious, stunted, 
crooked, and deformed youths, and premature decay. 

One great advantage of gymnastic exercise is, it 
makes the lungs expand, it fills the lungs with air, and 
by doing so, strengthens the lungs amazingly and 
wards of many diseases. The lungs are not sufficiently 
exercised and expanded; boys and girls, girls especially, 
do not as a rule half fill their lungs with air! now, air 
to the lungs is food to the lungs, and portions of the 
lungs have not half their proper food, and in conse: 
quence suffer. 
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It 1s very desirable that every boy and girl should, 
every day of his or her life, and for a quarter of an 
hour at least each time, go through a regular breathing 
exercise——that is to say, should be made to stand up- 
right, throw back the shoulders, and the while, alter- 
nately and regularly, fully fill and fully empty the 
lungs of air. If this plan were daily followed, the 
chest and lungs would be wonderfully invigorated, and 
the whole body benefited. 

337. Is playing the flute, blowing the bugle, or any 
other wind instrument, injurious to health? 

Decidedly so; the lungs and the windpipe are brought 
into unnatural action by them. If a boy be of a con- 
sumptive habit, this will, of course, hold good with 
tenfold force. If a youth must be musical, let him be 
taught singing, as that, provided the lungs be not dis- 
eased, will be beneficial. 

338. What amusements do you recommend for a 
girl? 

Archery, skipping, horse exercise, croquet, the hand- 
swing, the fly-pole, skating, and dancing are among 
the best. Archery expands the chest, throws back the 
shoulders, thus improving the figure, and develops the 
muscles. Skipping is exceedingly good exercise for a 
girl, every part of the body being put into action by it. 
Horse exercise is splendid for a girl; it improves the 
figure amazingly—it is most exhilarating and amusing; 
moreover, it gives her courage and makes her self- 
reliant. Croquet develops and improves the muscleg 
oi the arms, beautifies the complexion, strengthens the 
back, and throws out the chest. Croquet is for girla 
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and women what cricket is for boys and men—a glo- 
rious game. Croquet has improved both the health 
and the happiness of womankind more than any game 
ever before invented. Croquet, in the bright sunshine, 
with the winds of heaven blowing about the players, 
is not like a ball in a stifling hot ball room, with gas- 
lights poisoning the air. Croquet is a more sensible 
amusement than dancing; it brings the intellect as well 
as the muscles into play. The man who invented cro- 
quet has deserved greater glory, and has done more 
good to his species, than many philosophers whose 
names are emblazoned in story. Hand-swing is a 
capital exercise for a girl; the whole of the body is 
thrown into action by it, and the spine, the shoulders, 
and the shoulder-blades are especially benefited. The 
fly-pole, too, is good exercise for the whole of the mus. 
cles of the body, especially of the legs and the arms. 
Skating is as exhilarating as a glass of champagne, but 
will do her far more good! Skating exhilarates the 
spirits, improves the figure, and makes a girl balance 
and carry herself well; it is a most becoming exercise 
for her, and is much in every way to be commended. 
Moreover, skating gives a girl courage and self-reliance 
Dancing, followed as a rational amusement, causes a 
free circulation of the blood, and, provided it does not 
induce her to sit up late at night, is most beneficial. 

339. If dancing be so beneficial, why are balls such 
fruitful sources of coughs, of colds, and consump- 
tions 2 

On many accounts. They induce young ladies to 
sit up late at night; they cause them to dress more 
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lightly than they are accustomed to do; and thus thinly 
clad, they leave their homes while the weather is per- 
haps piercing cold, to plunge into a suffocating, hot 
ball-room, made doubly injurious by the immense num- 
ber of lights, which consume the oxygen intended for 
the due performance of the healthy function of the 
lungs. Their partners, the brilliancy of the scene, and 
the music excite their nerves to undue, and thus to 
unnatural action, and what is the consequence? Fa- 
tigue, weakness, hysterics, and extreme depression 
follow. They leave the heated ball-room, when the 
morning has far advanced, to breathe the bitterly cold 
and frequently damp air of a winter’s night, and what 
is the result? Hundreds die of consumption who might 
otherwise have lived. Ought there not, then, to be a 
distinction between a ball at midnight and a dance in 
the evening ? 

340. But still, would you have a girl brought up to 
forego the pleasures of a ball? 

If a parent prefer her so-called pleasures to her 
health, certainly not; to such a motherI do not ad- 
dress myself. 

341. Have you any remarks to make on singing, or 
on reading aloud? 

Before a mother allows her daughter to take lessons 
in singing, she should ascertain that there be no actual 
disease of the lungs, for if there be, it will probably 
excite it into action; but if no disease exist, singing 
or reading aloud is very conducive to health. Publie 
singers sre seldom known to die of consumption. 
Singing expands the chest, improves the pronunciation, 
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enriches the voice for conversation, strengthens the 
lungs, and wards off many of their diseases. 


EDUCATION. 


342. Do you approve of corporal punishment in 
schools? 

I do not. I consider it to be decidedly injurious 
both to body and mind. Is it not painful to witness 
the pale cheeks and the dejected looks of those boys 
who are often flogged? If their tempers are mild, their 
spirits are broken; if their dispositions are at all ob- 
stinate, they become hardened and willful, and are 
made little better than brutes.* A boy who is often 
flogged loses that noble ingenuousness and fine sen- 
sibility so characteristic of youth. He looks upon his 
school as his prison, and his master as his jailer, and, 
as he grows up to manhood, hates and despises the 
man who has flogged him. Corporal punishment is 
yevolting, disgusting, and demoralizing to the boy, and 
is degrading to the school-master as a man and as a 
- Christian. 

If school-masters must flog, let them flog their own 
sons. If they must ruin the tempers, the dispositions, 

* «7 would have given him, Captain*Fleming, had he been 
my son,’”’ quoth old Pearson the elder, ‘‘such a good sound 
drubbing as he never would have forgotten—never |” 

‘Pooh! pooh! my good sir. Don’t tell me. Never saw 
flogging in the navy do good. Kept down brutes; never 
made a man yet.’’?—Dr. Norman Macleod in Good Words, 
May, 1861 
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and the constitutions of boys, they have more right ta 
practice upon their own than on other people’s chil- 
dren! Oh that parents would raise—and that with: 
out any uncertain sound—their voices against such 
abominations, and the detestable cane would soon be 
banished the school-room! “I am confident that no 
boy,” says Addison, “who will not be allured by let- 
ters without blows, will never be brought to anything 
with them. A great or good mind must necessarily be 
the worse for such indignities; and it is a sad change 
to lose of its virtue for the improvement of its knowl- 
edge. No one has gone through what they call a 
great school, but must have remembered to have seen 
children of excellent and ingenuous natures (as have 
afterward appeared in their manhood). I say, no man 
has passed through this way of education but must 
have seen an ingenuous creature expiring with shame, 
with pale looks, beseeching sorrow, and silent tears, 
throw up its honest eyes, and kneel on its tender 
knees to an inexorable blockhead, to be forgiven the 
false quantity of a word in making a Latin verse. 
The child is punished, and the next day he commits a 
like crime, and so a third, with the same consequence. 
I would fain ask any reasonable man whether this 
lad, in the simplicity of his native innocence, full 
of shame, and capable of any impression from that 
grace of soul, was not fitter for any purpose in this life 
than after that spark of virtue is extinguished in him, 
though he is able to write twenty verses in an even- 
ing?” 

How often is corporal punishment resorted to at 
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school because the master is in a passion, and he vents 
his rage upon the poor school-boy’s unfortunate hack ! 

Oh! the mistaken notion that flogging will make a 
bad-behaved boy a good boy; it has the contrary 
effect. ‘‘I dunno how ’tis, sir,’ said an old farm- 
laborer, in reply to a question from his clergyman 
respecting the bad behavior of his children, ‘I dunno 
how ’tis; I beats ’em till they’re black and blue, and 
when they won’t kneel down to pray I knocks ’em 
down, and yet they ain’t good.’”’* 

In an excellent article in Temple Bar (November, 
1864) on flogging in the army, the following sensible 
remarks occur: “In nearly a quarter of a century’s 
experience with soldiers, the writer has always, and 
without a single exception, found flogging makes a 
good man bad, and a bad man worse.” With equal 
truth it may be said that, without a single exception, 
flogging makes a good boy bad, and a bad boy worse. 
How many men owe their ferocity to the canings they 
received when school-boys! The early floggings hard- 
ened and soured them, and blunted their sensibility. 

Dr. Arnold of Rugby, one of the best school-masters 
that England ever produced, seldom caned a boy—not 
more than once or twice during the half year; but 
when he did cane him, he charged for the use of the 
cane each time in the bill, in order that the parents 
might know how many times their son had been 
punished. At some of our public schools nowadays 
a boy is caned as many times in a morning as the 
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worthy doctor weuld have caned him during the whole 
half year; but then the doctor treated the boys as gen- 
tlemen, and trasted much to their honor; but now 
many school-masters trust much to fear, little to honor, 
and treat them as brute beasts. 

It might be said that the discipline of a school can- 
not be maintained unless the boys be frequently caned 
—that it must be either caning or expulsion, I deny 
these assertions. Dr. Arnold was able to conduct his 
school with honor to himself, and with immense 
benefit to the rising generation, without either frequent 
canings or expulsions. The humane plan, however, 
requires at first both trouble and patience ; and trouble 
some school-masters do not like, and patience they do 
not possess; the use of the cane is quick, sharp, and 
at the time effective. 

If caning be ever necessary, which it might occa- 
sionally be, for the telling of lies for instance, or for 
gross immorality, let the head master himself be the 
only one to perform the operation, but let him not be 
allowed to delegate it to others. A law ought in all 
‘public schools to be in force to that effect. High time 
that something was done to abate such disgraceful 
practices. 

Never should a school-master, or any one else, be 
allowed, on any pretense whatever, to strike a boy upon 
his head. Boxing of the ears has sometimes caused 
laceration of the drum of the ear, and consequent 
partial deafness for life. Boxing of the ears injures 
the brain, and therefore the intellect. 

It might be said that I an traveling out of my 
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province in making remarks on corporal chastisement 
in schools. But, with deference, I reply that I am 
strictly in the path of duty. My office is to inform you 
of everything that is detrimental to your children’s 
health and happiness; and corporal punishment is 
assuredly most injurious both to their health and hap- 
piness. It is the bounden duty of every man, and 
especially of every medical man, to lift up his voice 
against the abominable, disgusting, and degrading sys- 
tem of flogging, and to warn parents of the danger and 
the mischief of sending boys to those schools where 
flogging is permitted. 

343. Have you any observations to make on the 
selection of a female boarding-school ? 

Home education, where it be practicable, is far prefer- 
able to sending a girl to schooi; as at home, her health, 
her morals, and her household duties can be attended 
to much more effectually than /rom home. Moreover, 
it is a serious injury to a girl, in more ways than one, 
to separate her from her own brothers; they very much 
lose their affection for each other, and mutual compan- 
ionship (so delightful and beneficial between brothers 
and sisters) is severed. 

If home education be not practicable, great care 
must be taken in making choice of aschool. Boarding- 
school education requires great reformation. Accom. 
plishments, superficial acquirements, and brainwork 
ure the order of the day; health is very little studied. 
You ought, in the education of your daughters, te 
remember that they, in a few years, will be the wives 
and the mothers of England; and if they have not healta 
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and strength, and a proper knowledge of household 
duties to sustain their characters, what useless, listless 
wives and mothers they will make! 

Remember, then, the body and not the mind ought 
in early life to be principally cultivated and strength- 
ened, and that the growing brain will not bear, with 
impunity, much book learning. The brain of a school- 
‘girl is frequently injured by getting up voluminous 
questions by rote, that are not of the slightest use or 
benefit to her or to any one else. Instead of this ridic- 
ulous system, educate a girl to be useful and self- 
reliant.. ‘““From babyhood they are given to under- 
stand that helplessness is feminine and beautiful ; 
helpfulness, except in certain received forms of mani- 
festation, unwomanly and ugly. The boys may do 
a thousand things which are ‘not proper for little 
girls.’ ”* 

From her twelfth to her seventeenth year is the 
most important epoch of a girl’s existence, as regards 
her future health, and consequently, in a great measure, 
her future happiness; and one in which, more than at 
any other period of her life, she requires a plentiful 
supply of fresh air, exercise, recreation, a variety of 
innocent amusements, and an abundance of good nour- 
ishment, more especially fresh meat; if therefore you 
have determined on sending your girl to school, you 
must ascertain that the pupils have as much plain, 
wkolesome, nourishing food as they can eat,+ that the 


* A Woman’s Thoughts about Women. 
7 Ifa girl has an abundance of good nourishment, the schoo)- 
mistress must, of course, be remunerated for the necessary and 
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school be situated in a healthy spot, that it be well 
drained, that there be a large play-ground attached to 
it, that the young people are allowed plenty of exercise 
in the open air—indeed, that at least one-third of the 
day is spent there in croquet, skipping, archery, battle- 
dore and shuttlecock, gardening, walking, running, ete. 

Take care that the school-rooms are well ventilated, 
that they are not overcrowded, and that the pupils are 
allowed chairs to sit upon, and not those abominations 
—forms and stools. If you wish to try the effect of 
them upon yourself, sit for a couple of hours without 
stirring upon a form or upon a stool, and take my word 
for it you will insist that forms and stools be banished 
forever from the school-room. 

Assure yourself that the pupils are compelled to rise 
early in the morning, and that they retire early to rest: 
that each young lady has a separate bed,* and that 
many are not allowed to sleep in the same room, and 
that the apartments are large and well ventilated. In 


costly expense; and how this can be done on the paltry sum 
charged at cheap boarding-schools? It is utterly impossible! 
The school-mistress will live, even if the girls be half starved. 
And what are we to expect from poor and insufficient nour- 
ishment to a fast-growing girl, and at the time of life, remem- 
ber, when she requires an extra quantity of good sustaining, 
supporting food? A poor girl, from such treatment, becomes 
either consumptive or broken down in constitution, and from 
which she never recovers, but drags out a miserable existence. 
A cheap boarding-school is dear at any price. 

* A horse-hair mattress should always be preferred to a 
feather bed. It is not only better for the health, but it im- 
vroves the figure. 
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fine, their health and their morals ought to be preferred 
far above all their accomplishments. 

344. They use, in some scnools, straight-backed 
chairs, to make a girl sit upright and to give strength 
to her back : do you approve of them? 

Certainly not. The natural and the graceful curve 
of the back is not the curve of a straight-backed chair. 
Straight-backed chairs are instruments of torture, and 
are more likely to make a girl crooked than to make 
her straight. Sir Astley Cooper ridiculed straight- 
backed chairs, and well he might. It is always well 
for a mother to try, for some considerable time, such 
ridiculous inventions upon herself before she experi- 
ments upon her unfortunate daughter. The position 
is most unnatural. I do not approve of a girl lounging 
and lolling on a sofa; but, if she be tired and wants to 
rest herself, let her, like any other reasonable being, 
sit upon a comfortable ordinary chair. 

If you want her to be straight, let her be made 
strong; and if she is to be strong, she must use plenty 
of exercise and exertion, such as drilling, dancing, skip- 
ping, archery, croquet, hand-swinging, horse exercise, 
swimming, bowls, ete. This is the plan to make her 
back straight and her muscles strong. Why should 
we bring up a girl differently from a boy? Muscular 
gymnastic exercises and health-giving exertion are un- 
ladylike, forsooth! 
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HOUSEHOLD WORK FOR GIRLS. 


345. Do you recommend household work as a means 
of health for my daughier? 

Decidedly. Whatever you do, do not make a fine 
lady of her, or she will become puny and delicate list- 
less and miserable. A girl, let her station be what it 
might, ought, as soon as she be old enough, to make 
her own bed. There is no exercise to expand the figure 
and to beautify the shape better than bed-making. Let 
her make tidy her own room. Let her use her hands 
and her arms. Let her, toagreat extent, be self-reliant, 
and let ber wait upon herself. There is nothing vulgar 
in her being useful. Let me ask, Of what use are many 
girls of the present day? They are utterly useless. 
Are they happy? No, for the want of employment 
they are miscrable—I mean, bodily employment, house- 
hold work Many girls, nowadays, unfortunately, are 
made to look upon a pretty face, dress, and accomplish- 
ments as the only things needed! And, when they do 
become women and wives—if ever they do become 
women and wives—what miserable, lackadaisical wives, 
and what senseless, useless mothers they make]! 


CIOICE OF PROFESSION OR TRADE. 


346. What profession or trade would you recommend 
a boy of a delicale or of a consumptive habil lo follow? 
If a youth be delicate, it is a common practice among 
parents either to put him to some light in-door trade, 
or, if they can afford it, to one of the learned professions. 
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Such a practice is absurl, and fraught with danger 
The close confinement of an in-door trade is highly pre- 
judicial to health. The hard reading requisite to fit a 
man to fill, for instance, the sacred office, only increases 
delicacy of constitution. The stooping at adesk, in an 
attorney’s office, is most trying to the chest. The 
harass, the anxiety, the disturbed nights, the interrupted 
meals, and the intense study necessary to fit a man for 
the medical profession, is still more dangerous to health 
than either law, divinity, or any in-door trade. “ Sir 
Walter Scott says of the country surgeon, that he is 
worse fed and harder wrought than any one else in the 
parish, except it be his horse.”’* 

A modern writer, speaking of the life of a medical 
man, observes: ‘There is no career which so rapidly 
wears away the powers of life, because there is no other 
which requires a greater activity of mindand body. He 
has to bear the changes of weather, continued fatigue, 
irregularity in his meals, and broken rest ; to live in the 
midst of miasma and contagion. If in the country, he 
has to traverse considerable distances on -horseback, 
exposed to wind and storm—to brave all dangers to go 
to the relief of suffering humanity. A fearful truth for 
medica! men has been established by the table of mor- 
tality by Dr. Casper, published in the British Review. 
Qf 1000 members of the medical profession, 600 died 
before their sixty-second year ; while of persons leading 
a quiet life—such as agriculturists or theologians—the 
mortality is only 347. If we take 100 individuals of 
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each of these classes, 43 theologians, 40 agriculturists, 
35 clerks, 32 soldiers, will reach their seventieth year : 
of 100 professors of the healing art, 24 only will reach 
that age. They are the sign-posts to health ; they can 
show the road to old age, but rarely tread it them- 
selves.” 

If a boy, therefore, be of a delicate or of a consump- 
tive habit, an out-door calling should be advised, such 
as that of a farmer, of a tanner, or a land-surveyor; 
but, if be be of an inferior station of society, the trade 
of a butcher may be recommended. ‘Tanners and 
butchers are seldom known to die of consumption. 

I cannot refrain from reprohating the too common 
practice among parents of bringing up their boys to the 
professions The anxieties and the heartaches which 
they undergo if they do not succeed (and how can 
many of them succeed when there is such a super- 
abundance of candidates?) materially injure their 
health. ‘I very much wonder,” says Addison, “at 
the humor of parents, who will not rather choose to 
place their sons in a way of life where an honest indus- 
try cannot but thrive, than in stations where the great- 
est probity, learning, and good sense may miscarry. 
How many men are country curates, that might have 
made themselves aldermen of London by a right im- 
provement of a smaller sum of money than what is 
usually laid out upon a learned education? A sober, 
frugal person, of slender parts and a slow apprehen- 
sion, might have thrived in trade, though he starves 
upon physic; as a man would be well enough pleased ~ 
to buy silks of one whom he could not venture to feel 
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his pulse. Vagellius is careful, studious, and obliging, 
but withal a little thick-skulled; he has not a single 
client, but might have had abundance of customers, 
The misfortune is, that parents take a liking to a par- 
ticular profession, and therefore desire their sons may 
be of it; whereas, in so great an affair of life, they 
should consider the genius and abilities of their children 
more than their own inclinations. It is the great ad- 
vantage of a trading nation, that there are very few in 
it so dull and heavy who may not be placed in stations 
of life which may give them an opportunity of making 
their fortunes. A well-regulated commerce is not, like 
law, physic, or divinity, to be overstocked with hands; 
but, on the contrary, flourishes by multitudes, and gives 
employment to all its professors. Fleets of merchant- 
men are so many squadrons of floating shops, that vend 
our wares and manufactures in all the markets of the 
world, and find out chapmen under both the tropies.” 
347. Then, do you recommend a delicate youth to 
be brought up either to a profession or to a trade ? 
Decidedly. There is nothing so injurious for a deli- 
cate boy, or for any one else, as idleness. Work, in 
moderation, enlivens the spirits, braces the nerves, and 
gives tone to the muscles, and thus strengthens ihe 
constitution. Of all miserable people, the idle boy or 
the idle man is the most miserable! If you are poor, 
of course you will bring him up to some calling; but 
if you are rich, and your boy is delicate (if he be not 
actually in a consumption), you will, if you are wise, 
still bring bim up to some trade or profession. You 
will, otherwise, be making a rod for your own as wel 
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as for your son’s back. Oh, what a blessed thing is 
work! 


SLEEP. 


348. Have you any remarks to make on the sleep of 
boys and girls? 

Sleeping-rooms are, generally, the smallest in the 
house, whereas, for health’s sake, they ought to be the 
largest. If it be impossible to have a large bed-room, 
I should advise a parent to have a dozen or twenty 
holes (each about the size of a florin) bored with a 
center-bit in the upper part of the chamber-door, and 
the same number of holes in the lower part of the door, 
so as constantly to admit a free current of air from the 
passages. If this cannot readily be done, then let the 
bed-room door be left ajar all night, a door-chain being 
on the door to prevent intrusion ; and, in the summer 
time, during the night, let the window-sash, to the ex- 
tent of about two or three inches, be left open. 

If there be a dressing-room next to the bed-room, it 
will be well to have the dressing-room window, instead 
of the bed-room window, open atnight. The dressing- 
room door will regulate the quantity of air to be ad- 
mitted into the bed-room, opening it either little or 
much, as the weather might be cold or otherwise. 

Fresh air during sleep is indispensable to health.— 
If a bed-room be close, the sleep, instead of being 
calm and refreshing, is broken and disturbed; and the 
boy, when he awakes in the morning, feels more fa- 
tigued than when he retired to rest. 

If sleep is to be refreshing, the air, then, must be 
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pure, and free from carbonic acid gas, which is con- 
stantly being evolved from the lungs. If sleep is to be 
health-giving, the lungs ought to have their proper food, 
oxygen,—and not be cheated by giving them instead 
a poison, carbonic acid gas. 

It would be well for each boy to have a separate 
room to himself, and each girl a separate room to her- 
self. If two boys are obliged, from the smallness of 
the house, to sleep in one room, and if two girls, from 
the same cause, are compelled to occupy the same 
chamber, by all means let each one have a separate bed 
to himself and to herself, as it is so much more healthy 
and expedient for both boys and girls to sleep alone. 

The roof of the bed should be left open—that is to 
say, the top of the bedstead ought not be covered with 
bed furniture, but should be open to the ceiling, in or- 
der to encourage a free ventilation of air. A bed-curtain 
may be allowed on the side of the bed where there are 
windy currents of air; otherwise bed-curtains and 
valances ought on no account to be allowed. They 
prevent a free circulation of the air. A youth should 
sleep on a horse-hair mattress. Such mattresses greatly 
improve the figure and strengthen the frame. During 
the daytime, provided it does not rain, the windows 
must be thrown wide open, and, directly after he has 
risen from bed, the clothes ought to be thrown entirely 
back, in order that they may become, before the bed be 
made, well ventilated and purified by tke air: 

“Do you wish to be healthy ?— 
Then keep the house sweet; 


As soon as you’re up 
Shake each blanket and sheet. 
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Leave the beds to get fresh 
On the close-crowded floor ; 

Let the wind sweep right through— 
Open window and door. 


The bad air will rush out 
As the good air comes in, 

Just as goodness is stronger 
And better than sin. 


Do this, it’s soon done, 
In the fresh morning air,— 
It will lighten your labor 
And lessen your care. 


You are weary—no wonder, 
There’s weight and there’s gloom 
Hanging heavily round 
In each overfull room. 


Be sure all the trouble 
Is profit and gain, 

For there’s headache, and heartache, 
And fever, and pain, 


Hovering round, settling down 
In the closeness and heat : 

Let the wind sweep right through 
Till the air’s fresh and sweet. 


And more cheerful you'll feel 
Through the toil of the day; 
More refreshed you'll awake 
When the night’s pass’d away.”* 


Plants and flowers ought not to be allowed to remain 


in a chamber at night. 


Experiments have proved that 


% Househcid Verses on Health and Happiness. Londen: 


Jarrold and Sons. 
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plants and flowers take up, in the daytime, carbonic 
acid gas (the refuse of respiration), and give off oxygen 
(a gas so necessary and beneficial to health), but give 
out in the night season a poisonous exhalation. 

Early rising cannot be too strongly insisted upon ; 
nothing is more conducive to health, and thus to long 
life. A youth is frequently allowed to spend the carly. 
part of the morning in bed, breathing the impure 
atmosphere of a bed-room, when he should be up and 
about, inhaling the balmy and health-giving breezes 
of the morning: 


“Rise with the lark, and with the lark to bed: 
The breath of night’s destructive to the hue 
Of ev’ry flower that blows. Go to the field, 
And ask the humble daisy why it sleeps 
Soor asthe sun departs? Why close the eyes 
Of blussoms infinite, long ere the moon 
Her o.iental veil puts off? Think why, 
Nor lev the sweetest blossom Nature boasts 
Be thus exposed to night’s unkindly damp. 
Well may it droop, and all its freshness lose, 
Compell’d to taste the rank and pois’nous steam 
Of midnight theater and morning ball. 
Give to repose the solemn hour she claims; 
And from the forehead of the morning steal 
The sweet occasion. Oh! there is a charm 
Which morning has, that gives the brow of age 
A smack of youth, and makes the lip of youth 
Shed perfume exquisite. Expect it not, 
Ye who till noon upon a down-bed lie, 
Indulging feverish sleep.’”’* 


If early rising be commenced in childhood it becomes 
a habit, and will thea probably be continued through 


— 


* Hurdis’s Village Curate. 
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life. A boy ought on no account to be roused from his 
sleep ; but as soon as he be awake in the morning, he 
should be encouraged to rise. Dozing—that stato 
between sleeping and waking—is injurious; it ener- 
vates both body and mind, and is as detrimenta: to 
health as dram-drinking! Butif he rise early, he must 
go to bed betimes ; it is a bad practice to keep him up 
until the family retire to rest. He ought, winter and 
summer, to seek his pillow by nine o’clock, and should 
rise as soon as he awakes in the morning. 

Let me urge upon a parent the great importance of 
not allowing the chimney of any bed-room, or of any 
room in the house, to be stopped, as many are in the 
habit of doing, to prevent, as they call it, a draught, 
but to prevent, as J should call it, health. 

349. How many hours of sleep ought a boy to have ? 

This, of course, will depend upon the exercise he 
takes; but, on an average, he should have every night 
at least cight hours. It is a mistaken notion that a 
boy does beller with lil/le sleep. Infants. children, and 
youths require more than those who are further ad- 
vanced in years ; hence old people can frequently do with 
little sleep. This may in a measure be accounted for 
from the quantity of exercise the young take. Another 
reason may be, the young have neither pain nor care 
to keep them awake; while, on the contrary, the old 
have frequently one or both: 


“Care keeps his watch on every old man’s eye, 
And where care lodges, sleep will never lie.”* 


—— ——__—_ — 


* Shakspeare 
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ON THE TEETH AND THE GUMS, 


350. What are the best means of keeping the teeth 
and the gums in a healthy state ? 

I would recommend the teeth and the gums to be 
well brushed with warm salt and water, in the propor- 
tion of one large teaspoonful of salt to a tumbler of 
water. I was induced to try the above plan by the 
recommendation of an intelligent American writer.* 

The salt and water should be used every night at 
bedtime. 

The following is an excellent tooth-powder: 


Take of finely-powdered Peruvian Bark; 
o Prepared Coral; 
(fi Prepared Chalk ; 
Myrrh, of each half an ounce; 
Orris root, a quarter of an ounce: 
Mix them well together in a mortar, and preserve the powder in a 
wide-mouth stoppered bottle. 


The teeth ought to be well brushed with the above 
tooth-powder every morning. 

If the teeth be much decayed, and if, in consequence, 
the breath be offensive, two ounces of finely-powdered 
charcoal, well mixed with the above ingredients, will be 
found a valuable addition. 

Some persons clean their teeth every morning with 
soap; if soap be used it ought to be Castile soap, and 
if the teeth be not white and clear, Castile soap is an 
excellent cleanser of the teeth, and may be used in lieu 
of the tooth-powder as before recommended. 


* Todd’s Student’s Guide. 
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There are few persons who brush the teeth properly 
I will tell you the right way. First of all procure a 
tooth-brush of the best make, and of rather hard bris- 
tles, to enable it to penetrate into all the nooks and 
corners of the teeth; then, having put a smali quantity 
of warm water into your mouth, letting the principal 
of it escape into the basin, dip your brush in warm 
water, and if you are about using Castile soap, rub the 
brush on a cake of the soap, and then well brush your 
teeth, first upward and then downward, then from side 
to side—from right to left and from left to right—then 
the backs of the teeth, then apply the brush to the tops 
of the crowns of the teeth both of the upper and of the 
lower jaw,—so that every part of each tooth, including 
the gums, may in turn be well cleansed, and be well 
brushed. Be not afraid of using the brush: a good 
brushing and dressing will do the teeth and the gums 
an immensity of good; it will make the breath sweet, 
and will preserve the teeth sound and good. After 
using the brush the mouth must, of course, be well 
rinsed out with warm water. 

The finest set of teeth I ever saw in my life belonged 
to a middle-aged gentleman ; the teeth had neither spot 
nor blemish—they were like beautiful pearls. He never 
had toothache in his life, and did not know what tooth- 
ache meant! He brushed his teeth, every morning, 
with soap and water, in the manner | have previous'y 
recommended. I can only say to you—go and do 
likewise! 

Camphor ought never to be used as an ingredient of 
tooth-powder, it makes the teeth brittle. Camphor 
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certainly has the effect of making the teeth, for a time, 
look very white; but it is an evanescent beauty. 

Tartar is apt to accumulate between and around the 
teeth; it is better in such a case not to remove it by 
scaling instruments, but to adopt the plan recom- 
mended by Dr. Richardson, namely, to well brush the 
teeth with pure vinegar and water. 


PREVENTION OF DISEASE, Etc. 


351. Ifa boy or a girl show great precocity of in- 
tellect, is any organ likely to become affected ? 

A greater quantity of arterial blood is sent to the 
brain of those who are prematurely talented, and hence 
it becomes more than ordinarily developed. Such ad- 
vantages are not unmixed with danger; this same 
arterial blood may excite and feed inflammation, and 
either convulsions, or water on the brain, or insanity, 
or, at last, idiocy may follow. How proud a mother is 
in having a precocious child! How little is she aware 
that precocity is frequently an indication of disease ! 

342. How can danger in such a case be warded off ? 

It behooves a parent, if her son be precocious, tu re- 
strain him—to send him to a quiet country place, free 
from the excitement of the town; and when he is sent 
to school, to give directions to the master that he is 
not on any account to tax his intellect (for a master is 
apt, if he have a clever boy, to urge him forward); and 
to keep him from those institutions where a spirit of 
rivalry is maintained, and where the brain is thus kept 
in a state of constant excitement. Medals and prizes 
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are well enough for those who have moderate abilities, 
but dangerous, indeed, to those who have brilliant ones. 

An overworked precocious brain is apt to cause the 
death of the owner; and if it does not do so, it in too 
many instances injures the brain irreparably, and the 
possessor of such an organ, from being one of the most 
intellectual of children, becomes one of the most com- 
monplace of men. 

Let me urge you, if you have a precocious child, to 
give, and that before it be too late, the subject in ques- 
tion your best consideration. 

393. Are precocious boys in their general health 
usually strong or delicate ? 

Delicate. Nature seems to have given a delicate 
body to compensate for the advantages of a talented 
mind. A precocious youth is predisposed to consump- 
tion, more so than to any other disease. The hard 
study which he frequently undergoes excites the dis- 
ease into action. It is not desirable, therefore, to have 
a precocious child. A writer in “Fraser’s Magazine” 
speaks very much to the purpose when he says, “Give 
us intellectual beef rather than intellectual veal.” 

854. What habit of body is most predisposed to Scrof- 
ula? 

He or she who has a moist, cold, fair, delicate, and 
almost transparent skin, large prominent blue eyes, 
protuberant forehead, light-brown or auburn hair, rosy 
cheeks, pouting lips, milk-white teeth, long neck, high 
sl.oulders, small, flat, and contracted chest, tumid bow- 
els, large joints, thin limbs, and flabby muscles, is the 
persom-most predisposed: to scrofula; The disease~ir 
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not entirely confined to the above ; sometimes he or she 
who has black hair, dark eyes and complexion, is sub- 
ject to it, but yet far less frequently than the former. 
It is a remarkable fact that the most talented are the 
most prone to scrofula, and being thus clever their in- 
tellects are too often cultivated at the expense of their 
health. In infancy and childhood, either water on the 
brain or mesenteric disease; in youth, pulmonary con- 
sumption is frequently their doom. They are like 
shining meteors; their life is brilliant, but short. 

355. How may Scrofula be warded off? 

Strict attention to the rules of health is the means 
to prevent scrofula. Books, unless as an amusement, 
ought to be discarded. The patient must almost live 
in the open air, and his residence should be a healthy 
country place, where the air is dry and bracing; if it 
be at a farm-house, in a salubrious neighborhood, so 
much the better. In selecting a house for a patient 
predisposed to scrofula, good pure water should be an 
important requisite—indeed for every one who values 
his health. Early rising in such a case is most bene- 
ficial. Wine, spirits, and all fermented liquors ought 
to be avoided. Beef-steaks and mutton-chops in abund- 
ance, and plenty of milk and farinaceous food—such as 
rice, Sago, arrow-root, etc.—should be his diet. 

Scrofula, if the above rules be strictly and persever- 
ingly followed, may be warded off; but there must be 
ao half measures, no trying to serve two masters—te 
cultivate at the same time the health and the intellect. 
The brain, until the body becomes strong, must noé be 
taxed. ‘‘ You may prevent scrofula by care; but that 
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some children are originally predisposed to the disease 
there cannot be the least doubt, and in such eases the 
education and the habits of youth should be so directed 
as to ward off a complaint the effects of which are so 
frequently fatal.”’* 

356. But suppose the disease to be already formed, 
what must then be done ? 

The plan recommended above must still be pursued, 
not by fits and starts, but steadily and continuously, 
for it is a complaint that requires a vast deal of pa- 
tience and great perseverance. Warm and cold sea- 
bathing in such a case is gererally most beneficiai. In 
a patient with confirmed scrofula it will of course be 
necessary to consult a skillful and experienced doctor. 

But do not allow, without a second opinion, any plan 
to be adopted that will weaken the system, which is 
already too much depressed. No, rather build up the 
body by good nourishing diet (as previously recom- 
mended), by cod-liver oil, by a dry, bracing atmosphere, 
such as either Brighton, or Ramsgate, Llandudno; or, 
if the lungs be delicate, by amore sheltered coast, such 
as either St Leonard’s or Torquay. 

Let no active purging, no mercurials, no violent, des 
perate remedies be allowed. If the patient cannot be 
cured without them, I am positive that he will not be 
cured with them. 

But do not despair; many scrofulous patients are 
cured by time and by judicious treatment. But if des- 
perate remedies are to be used, the poor patient had 
better by far be leftto Nature. ‘Let me fall now into 


_ 
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the hand of the Lorn; for very great are his mei cies: 
but let me not fall into the hand of man.”* 

357. Have you any remarks to make on a girl 
stooping ? 

A girl ought never to be allowed to stoop: stooping 
spoils the figure, weakens the chest, and interferes with 
the digestion. If she cannot belp stooping, you may 
depend upon it that she is in bad health, and that a 
medical man ought to be consulted. As soon as her 
health is improved the dancing-master should be put 
in requisition, and calisthenic and gymnastic exercises 
should be resorted to. Horse exercise and swimming 
in such a case are very beneficial. The girl should 
live well, on good nourishing diet, and not be too 
closely confined either to the house or to her lessons. 
She ought during the night to lie on a horse-hair mat- 
tress, and during the day, for two or three hours, flat 
on her back on a reclining board. Stooping, if neg- 
lected, is very likely to lead to consumption. 

358. If a boy be round-shouldered and slouching in 
his gait, what ought to be done? 

Let him be drilled; there is nothing more likely to 
benefit him than drilling. You never see a soldier 
round-shouldered nor slouching in his gait. He walks 
every inch like a man. Look at the difference in ap- 
pearance between a country laborer and a soldier! It 
is the drilling that makes the difference. ‘Oh, for a 
drill-sergeant to teach them to stand upright, and tu 
turn out their toes, and to get rid of that slouching, 
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* I. Chronicles, xxi. 13. 
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hulking gait, which gives such a look of clumsiness 
and stupidity |’’* 

359. My daughter has grown out of shape, she has 
grown on one side, her spine is not straight, and her 
ribs bulge out more on the one side than on the other: 
what is the cause, and can anything be done to remedy 
the deformity ? 

The causes of this lateral curvature of the spine, and 
consequent bulging out of the ribs that you have just 
now described, arise either from delicacy of constitu- 
tion, from the want of proper exercise, from too much 
learning, or from too little play, or from not sufficient 
or proper nourishment for a rapidly-growing body. I 
am happy to say that such a case, by judicious treat- 
ment, can generally be cured—namely, by gymnastic 
exercises, such as the hand-swing, the fly-pole, the 
patent parlor gymnasium, the chest-expander, the 
skipping-rope, the swimming bath; all sorts of out- 
door games, such as croquet, archery, etc.; by plenty 
of good nourishment, by making her achild of Nature, 
by letting her almost live in the open air, and by throw- 
ing bookstothe winds. But let me strongly urge you 
not, unless ordered by an experienced surgeon, to allow 
any mechanical restraints or appliances tobe used. If 
she be made strong, the muscles themselves will pull 
both the spine and the ribs into their proper places, more 
especially if judicious games and exercises (as I have 
before advised), and other treatment of a strengthening 
and bracing nature, which a medical man will indicate 


* A. K. H. B., Fraser’s Migazine, October, 1861. 
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to you, be enjoined. Mechanical appliances will, if not 
judiciously applied, and in a proper case, waste away 
the muscles, and will thus increase the mischief; if they 
cause the ribs to be pushed in in one place, they will 
bulge them out in another, until, instead of being one, 
there will be a series of deformities. No, the giving 
of strength and the judicious exercising of the muscles 
are, for a lateral curvature of the spine and the conse- 
quent bulging out of one side of the ribs, the proper 
remedies, and, in the majority of cases, are most effect- 
ual, and quite sufficient for the purpose. 

I think it well to strongly impress upon a mother’s 
mind the great importance of early treatment. If the 
above advice be followed, every curvature in the begin- 
ning might be cured. Cases of several years’ standing 
might, with judicious treatment, be wonderfully re- 
lieved. 

Bear in mind, then, that if the girl is to be made 
straight, she is first of all to be made strong ; the latter, 
together with the proper exercises of the muscles, will 
lead to the former; and the earlier a medical man 
takes it in hand, the more rapid, the more certain, and 
the more effectual will be the cure. 

An inveterate, long-continued and neglected case of 
curvature of the spine and bulging out of the ribs on 
one side might require mechanical appliances, but sucha 
case can only be decided on by an experienced surgeon, 
who ought always, in the first place, to be consulted. 

360. Is a slight spitting of blood to be looked upon 
as a dangerous symptom? 

Spitting of blood is always to be looked apon with 
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suspicion, even when a youth appears in other respects 
to be in good health; it is frequently the forerunner of 
consumption. It might be said that, by mentioning 
the fact, I am unnecessarily alarming a parent, but it 
would be a false kindness if I did not do so: 


“T must be cruel only to be kind.”* 


Let me ask when is consumption to be cured? Is it 
at the onset, or is it when it is confirmed? If amother 
had been more generally aware that spitting of blood 
was frequently the forerunner of consumption, she 
would, in the management of her offspring, have taken 
greater precautions; she would have made everything 
give way to the preservation of their health; and, in 
many instances, she would have been amply repaid by 
having the lives of her children spared to her. We 
frequently hear of patients in confirmed consumption 
being sent to Mentone, to Madeira, and to other foreign 
parts. Can anything be more cruel or absurd? If 
there be any disease that requires the comforts of 
home—and truly may an Englishman’s dwelling be 
called home/—and good nursing more than another, 
it is consumption. 

361. What is the death-rate of Consumption in Eng- 
land? At what age does Consumption most frequently 
occur? Are girls more liable to it than boys? What 
are the symptoms of this disease? 

It is asserted, on good authority,t that there always 
are, in England, 78,000 cases of consumption, and that 
the yearly death-tate of this fell disease alone is 39,000! 


* Shakspeare. + The Times, May 16, 1867 
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Coasumption more frequently shows itself between the 
ages of fourteen and twenty-one; after then, the lia- 
bility to the disease gradually diminishes, until at the 
age of forty-five it becomes comparatively rare. Boys 
are more prone to this complaint than girls. Some of 
the most important symptoms of pulmonary consump- 
tion are indicated by the stethoscope; but, as I am 
addressing a mother, it would, of course, be quite out 
of place to treat of such signs in Conversations of this 
kind. The symptoms it might be well for a parent to 
recognize, in order that she may seek aid early, I will 
presently describe. It is perfectly hopeless to expect 
to cure consumption unless advice be sought at the 
onset, as the only effectual good in this disease is to be 
done at first. 

It might be well to state that consumption creeps 
on insidiously. One of the earliest symptoms of this 
dreadful scourge is a slight, dry, short cough, attended 
with tickling and irritation at the top of the throat. 
This cough generally occurs in the morning; but, after 
some time, comes on at night, and gradually through- 
out the day and the night. Frequently during the early 
stage of the disease a slight spitting of blood occurs. 
Now this isa most dangerous symptom; indeed, I may 
go so far as to say that, as a rule, it is almost a sure 
sign that the patient is in the first stage of a con- 
sumption. 

There is usually hoarseness, not constant, but com- 
ing on if the patient be tired, or toward the evening; . 
there is also a sense of lassitude and depression, athe. 
ness of breathing, a feeling of being quickly wearied— 
more especially on the slightest exertion. The hair of 
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& consumptive person usually falls off, and what little 
remains is weak and poor; the joints of the fingers be- 
come enlarged, or clubbed as it is sometimes called; 
the patient loses flesh, and, after some time, night- 
sweats make their appearance; then we may know 
that hectic fever has commenced. 

Hectic begins with chilliness, which is soon followed 
by flushings of the face, and by burning heat of the 
hands and feet, especially of the palms and the soles. 
This is soon succeeded by perspirations. The patient 
has generally, during the day, two decided paroxysms 
of hectic fevyer—the one at noon, which lasts about five 
hours, the other in the evening, which is more severe, 
and ends in violent perspirations, which perspirations 
continue the whole night through. He may, during 
the day, have several attacks of hectic flushes of the face, 
especially after eating; at one moment he complains of 
being too hot, and rushes to the cool air; the next 
moment he is too cold, and almost scorches himself by 
sitting too near the fire. Whenever the circumscribed 
hectic flush is on the cheek, it looks as though the 
cheek had been painted with vermilion, then is the 
time when the palms of the hands are burning hot. 

The expectoration at first is merely mucus, but after 
a time it assumes a characteristic appearance; it has a 
roundish, flocculent, woolly form, each portion of phlegm 
keeping, as it were, distinct; and if the expectoration 
be stirred in water, it has a milk-like appearance. The 
patient is commonly harassed by frequent bowel com- 
plaints, which rob him of what little strength he has 
left. The feet and ankles swell. The perspiration, as 
hefore remarked, comes on in the eveping, cohtinues 
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all night, more especially toward morning and while 
the patient is asleep; during the time he is awake, 
even at night, he seldom sweats much. The thrush 
generally shows itself toward the close of the disease, 
attacking the tongue, the tonsils, and the soft palate, 
and isasure harbinger of approaching death. Emacia- 
tion rapidly sets in. 

If we consider the immense engines of destruction 
at work—viz., the colliquative (melting) sweats, the 
violent bowel complaints, the vital parts that are 
affected, the harassing cough, the profuse expectora- 
tion, the hectic fever, the distressing exertion of strug- 
gling to breathe,—we cannct be surprised that ‘‘con- 
sumption had hung out her red flag of no surrender,” 
and that death soon closes the scene. In girls, pro- 
vided they have been previously regular, menstruation 
gradually declines, and then entirely disappears. 

362. What are the causes of Consumption 2 

The predisposing causes of consumption are the 
scrofulous habit of body, hereditary predisposition, 
narrow or contracted chest, deformed spine, delicacy of 
constitution, bad and scanty diet, or food containing 
but little nourishment, impure air, close in-door con- 
finement in schools, in shops, and in factories, ill- 
ventilated apartments, dissipation, late hours, over- 
taxing with book learning the growing brain, thus pro- 
ducing debility, want of proper out-door exercises and 
amusements, tight lacing—indeed, anything and every- 
thing that either will debilitate the constitution, or 
will interfere with or will impede the proper action of 
the lungs, will be the predisposing causes of this fear. 
ful and lamentable disease. 
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An ill, poor, and insufficient diet is the mother of 
many diseases, and especially of consumption: ‘‘ What- 
soever was the father of a disease, an ill diet was the 
mother.” 

The most common exciting causes of consumption 
are slighted colds, neglected inflammation of the chest, 
long continuance of influenza, sleeping in damp beds, 
allowing wet clothes to dry on the body, unhealthy 
’ employments—such as needle grinding, pearl-button 
making, ete. 

363. Supposing a youth to have spitting of blood, 
what precautions would you take to prevent it from 
ending in Consumption ? 

I should let his health be the first consideration; I 
should throw books to the winds; if he be at school, I 
should advise you to take him away ; if he be in trade, 
I should cancel his indentures; if he be in the town, 
I should send him to a sheltered healthy spot in the 
country, or to the south coast; as, for instance, either 
to St. Leonards-on-Sea, or to Torquay. 

I should be particular in his clothing, taking especial 
care to keep his chest and feet warm. If he did not 
already wear flannel waistcoats, let it be winter or 
summer, I should recommend him immediately to do 
so; if it be winter, I should advise him also to take 
to flannel drawers. The feet must be carefully attended 
to; they ought to be kept both warm and dry, the 
slightest dampness of either shoes or stockings should 
cause them to be immediately changed. If a boy, he 
ought to wear double-breasted waisteoats; if a girl, 
high dresses. 
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The diet must be nutritious and generous; he should 
be encouraged to eat plentifully of beef and mutton, 
There is nothing better for breakfast, where it agrees, 
than milk; indeed, it may be frequently made to agree 
by previously boiling it. Good home-brewed ale or 
sound porter ought, in moderation, to be taken. Wine 
and spirits must on no account be allowed. I caution 
parents in this particular, as many have an idea that 
wine, in such eases, is strengthening, and that rum 
and milk is a good thing either to cure or to prevent a 
cough ! , 

If it be summer, let him be much in the open air, 
avoiding the evening and the night air. If it be win- 
ter; he should, unless the weather be mild for the sea- 
son, keep within doors. Particular attention ought to 
be paid to the point the wind is in, as he should not 
be allowed to go out if it is either in the north, in the 
east, or in the northeast; the latter is more especially 
dangerous. If it be spring, and the weather be favor- 
able, or summer or autumn, change of air, more espe- 
cially to the south coast—to the Isle of Wight, for 
instance—would be desirable; indeed, in a case of 
spitting of blood, I know of no remedy so likely to 
ward off that formidable, and, gencrally, intractable 
complaint—consumption—as change of air. The be- 
ginning of the autumn is, of course, the best season 
for visiting the coast. It would be advisable, at the 
commencement of October, to send him either to Italy, 
to the south of France—to Mentone*—or to the mild 


* Winter in the South of Europe. By J. Henry Bennctt. 
Third Edition. London: €hurchi!l and Sons, 1865. 
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parts of England—more especially either to Hastings, 
or to Torquay, or to the Isle of Wight—-te winter. 
But remember, if he be actually in a confirmed con- 
sumption, I would not, on any account whatever, let 
him leave his home ; as then the comforts of home will 
far, very far outweigh any benefit of change of air. 

364. Suppose a youth to be much predisposed to a 
Sore Throat, what precautions ought he to take to ward 
off future attacks ? 

He must use every morning thorough ablution of the 
body, beginning cautiously; that is to say, commencing 
with the neck one morning, then by degrees, morning 
after morning, sponging a larger surface, until the whole 
of the body be sponged. The chill at first must be 
taken off the water; gradually the temperature ought 
to be lowered until the water be quite cold, taking care 
to rub the body thoroughly dry with a coarse towel—a 
Turkish rubber being the best for the purpose. 

He ought to bathe his throat externally every night 
and morning with lukewarm salt and water, the tem- 
perature of which must be gradually reduced until at 
length no warm water be added. He should gargle his 
throat either with barm, vinegar, and sage tea,* or 
with salt and water—two teaspoonfuls of table salt 
dissolved in a tumbler of water. He ought to harden 
himself by taking plenty of exercise in the open air. 
He must, as much as possible, avoid either sitting or 
standing in a draught; if he be in one he should face 
it. He ought to keep his feet warm and dry. He should 


* A wineglassful of barm, a wineglassful of vinegar, and 
the remaining sage tea, to make 4 half-pint bottle of gargle.. 
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take as little aperient medicine as possible, avoiding 
especially both calomel and blue-pill. As he grows up 
to manhood he ought to allow his beard to grow, as 
such would be a natural covering for his throat: 1 have 
known great benefit to arise from this simple plan. 
The fashion is now to wear the beard, not to use the 
razor at all, and a sensible fashion I consider it to be. 
The finest respirator in the world is the beard. The 
beard is not only good for sore throats, but for weak 
chests. The wearing of the beard is a splendid inno- 
vation; it saves no end of trouble, is very beneficial to 
health, and is a great improvement ‘to the human face 
divine.” ad 

365. Have you any remarks to make on the almost 
universal habit of boys and of very young men smok- 
ing? 

I am not now called upon to give an opinion of the 
effects of tobacco smoking on the middle-aged and on 
the aged. I am addressing a mother as to the desira- 
bility of her sons, when boys, being allowed to smoke. 
I consider tobacco smoking one of the most injurious 
and deadly habits a boy or a young man can indulge 
in. It contracts the chest and weakens the lungs, thus 
predisposing to consumption. It impairs the stomach, 
thus producing indigestion. It debilitates the brain 
and nervous system, thus inducing epileptic fits and 
nervous depression. It stunts the growth, and is one 
cause of the present race of pigmies. It makes the 
young lazy and disinclined for work. It is one of the 
greatest curses of the present day. The following cases 
prove, more than any argument can prove, the danger. 
ous and deplorable effects of a boy smoking I copy 
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the first case from Public Opinion.* “The France 
mettions the following fact as a proof of the evil con- 
sequences of smoking for boys: ‘A pupil in one of the 
colleges, only twelve years of age, was some time since 
seized with epileptic fits, which became worse and 
worse in spite of all the remedies employed. At last 
it was discovered that the lad had been for two years 
past secretly indulging in the weed.  Effectual means 
were adopted to prevent his obtaining tobacco, and he 
soon recovered.’ ” 

The other case occurred about five years ago, in my 
own practice. The patient was a youth of nineteen. 
He was an inveterate smoker. From being a bright, 
intelligent lad, he was becoming idiotic, and epileptic 
fits were supervening. I painted to him, in vivid colors, 
the horrors of his case, and assured him that if he still 
persisted in his bad practices, he would soon become 
a driveling idiot! I at length, after some trouble and 
contention, prevailed upon him to desist from smoking 
altogether. He rapidly lost all epileptic symptoms, his 
face soon resumed its wonted intelligence, and his mind 
asserted its former power. Heremains well to this day, 
and is now a married man with a family. 

366. What are the best methods to restrain a violent 
Bleeding from the Nose? 

Do not interfere with a bleeding from the nose unless 
it be violent. A bleeding from the nose is frequently 
an effort of Nature to relieve itself, and therefore, 
unless it be likely to weaken the patient, ought not to 
be restrained. If it be necessary to restrain the bleed- 


a 


* December 10, 1864. 
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ing, press firmly for a few minutes the nose between 
the finger and the thumb—this alone will often stop 
the bleeding; if it should not, then try what bathing 
the nose and the forehead and the nape of the neck 
with water quite cold from the pump will do. If that 
does not succeed, try the old-fashioned remedy of put- 
ting a cold large door-key down the back. If these 
plans fail, try the effects either of powdered alum or 
of powdered matico, used after the fashion of snuff—a 
pinch or two, either of the one or the other, or of both, 
should be sniffed up the bleeding nostril. If these 
should not answer the purpose, although they almost 
invariably will, apply a large lum} of ice to the nape 
of the neck, and put a small piece of ice into the pa- 
uient’s mouth for him to suck. 
If these methods do not sueceed, plunge the hand’ 
and the forearm into cold water, kxep them in for a 
rew minutes, then take them out, and either hold or’ 
let be held up the arms and hands big above the head; 
this plan has frequently succeeded v: hen othere have 
failed. Let the room be kept cool, throw open the’ 
windows and do not have many in the room to erowd: 
around the patient. 
Doubtless, Dr. Richardson’s local ans xhetic——the 
ether spray—playing from a few seconds to a minute 
on the nose and up the bleeding nostri’, woud act 
most beneficially in a severe case of this kid, and 
would, before resorting to the disagreeable oy ration 
of plugging the nose, deserve atrial. I respeiful 7 
submit this suggestion to my medical brethren. ‘{) 4 
ether—rectified ether—used for the spray ought {\: « 
perfectly pure, and of the specific gravity of 0-793, 
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If the above treatment does not soon succeed, send 
for a medical man, as more active means, such as plug- 
ging of the nostrils—which is not done unless in ex- 
treme cases—might be necessary. 

But before plugging of the nose is resorted to, it will 
be well to try the effects of a cold solution of alum: 

Take of—Powdered Alum, one drachm; 
Water, half a pint: 
To make a Lotion. 

A little of the lotion should be put into the palm of 
the hand and sniffed up the bleeding nostril; or, if that 
does not succeed, some of the lotion ought, by means 
of a syringe, to be syringed up the nose. 

367. In case of a young lady Fainting, what had 
better be done? 

Lay her flat upon her back, taking care that the head 
be as low as or lower than the body; throw open the 
windows; do not crowd around her;* unloosen her 
dress as quickly as possible; ascertain if she have 
been guilty of tight-lacing, for fainting is sometimes 
produced by that reprehensible practice. Apply smell- 
ing-salts to her nostrils; if they be not at hand, burn 
a piece of rag under her nose; dash cold water upon 
her face; throw open the window; fan her; and do 
not, as is generally done, crowd round her, and thus 
prevent a free circulation of air. 


* Shakspeare knew the great importance of not crowding 
around a patient who has fainted. He says: 
“So play the foolish throngs with one that swocns; 
Come al! to nelp him, and so stop the air 
By which he should revive.” 
Measure for Measure, Act ii. s¢. 4, 
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As soon as she can swallow, give her either a draught 
of cold water, or a glass of wine, or a teaspoonful of sal- 
volatile in a wineglassful of water. 

To prevent fainting for the future.—I would recom- 
mend early hours; country air and exercise; the stays, 
if worn at all, to be worn slack; attention to diet; 
avoidance of wine, beer, spirits, excitement, and fash- 
ionable amusements. 

Sometimes the cause of a young lady fainting is 
either a disordered stomach or a constipated state of 
the bowels. 

If the fainting have been caused by disordered 
stomach, it may be necessary to stop the supplies, and 
give the stomach, for a day or two, but little to do; a 
fast will frequently prevent the necessity of giving 
medicine. Of course, if the stomach be much disor- 
dered, it will be desirable to consult a medical man. 

If your daughter’s fainting have originated from a 
costive state of the bowels (another frequent cause of 
fainting), I beg to refer you to a subsequent Conversa- 
tion, in which I will give you a list of remedies for the 
prevention and the treatment of constipation. 

A young lady’s fainting occasionally arises from 
debility—from downright weakness cf the constitution; 
then the best remedies will be change of air to the 
coast, good nourishing diet, and the following strength- 
ening mixture : 

Take of—Muriated Tincture of Iron, one drachm and a half; 
Tincture of Calumba, six drachms; 


Distilled Water, seven ounces. 
Two tablespoonfuls of this mixture to be taken three times a day. 


Or, for a change, the following: 
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Take of—Wine of Iron, one ounce and a half; 
Distilled Water, six ounces and a half: 
To make a Mixture. Twotablespoonfuls to be taken three times a 
day. 


Iron medicines ought always to be taken after in 
stead of before a meal. The best times of the day for 
taking either of the above mixtures will be eleven 
o’clock, four o’clock, and seven o’clock. 

368. You had a great objection to a mother adminis- 
tering calomel either to an infant or to a child, have 
you the same objection to a boy or a girl taking tt when 
he or she requires an aperient ? 

Equally as great. It is my firm belief that the fre- 
quent use, or rather the abuse, of calomel and of other 
preparations of mercury, is often a source of liver dis- 
ease, and an exciter of scrofula. It is a medicine of 
great value in some diseases, when given by a judicious 
medical man; but, at the same time, it is a drug of 
great danger when either given indiscriminately, or 
when too often prescribed. I will grant that in liver 
diseases it frequently gives temporary relief; but when 
a patient has once commenced the regular use of it, he 
eannot do without it, until, at length, the functional 
ends in organic disease of the liver. The use of calo- 
mel predisposes to cold, and thus frequently brings on 
either inflammation or consumption. Family aperient 
pills ought never to contain, in any form whatever, a 
particle of mercury. 

369. Will you give me a list of remedies for the 
prevention and for the cure of Constipation ? 

If you find it necessary to give to your son or to 

Z 33 
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your daughter aperient medicine, the mildest ought to 
be selected ; for instance, an agreeable and an effectual 
one is an electuary composed of the following ingre- 
dients : 
Take of—Best picked Alexandria Senna, one ounce ; 
Best Figs, two ounces ; 
Best Raisins (stoned), two ounces: 

All chopped very fine. The size of a nutmeg or two to be occa- 
sionally eaten. 

Or, one or two teaspoonfuls of compound confection 
of senna (lenitive electuary) may occasionally, early in 
the morning, be taken. Or, for a change, a teaspoon- 
ful of Henry’s magnesia, in half a tumblerful of warm 
water. If this should not be sufficiently active, a tea- 
spoonful of Epsom salts should be given with the mag- 
nesia. A Seidlitz powder forms another safe and mild 
aperient ; or one or tw) compound rhubarb pills may 
be given at bedtime. The following prescription for 
a pill, where an aperient is absolutely necessary, is a 
mild, gentle, and effective one for the purpose : 

Take of—Extract of Socotrine Aloes, eight grains ; 

Compound Extract of Colocynth, forty-eight grains: 
Hard Soap, twenty-four grains ; 
Treacle, a sufficient quantity: 

To make twenty-four Pills. One or two to be taken at bedtima 
occasionally. - 

But, after all, the best opening medicines are—cold 
ablutions every morning of the whole body; attention 
to diet; variety of food; bran-bread; grapes; stewed 
prunes ;* French plums; Muscatel raisins; figs; fruit 
both cooked and raw—if it be ripe andsound; oatmea! 


* For the best way of stewing prune’, see page 258. 
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porridge; lentil powder, in the form of Du Barry’s Ara 
bica Revalenta; vegetables of all kinds, especially 
spinach ; exercise in the open air; early rising; daily 
visiting the water-closet at a certain hour—there is 
nothing keeps the bowels open so regularly and well as 
establishing the habit of visiting the water-closet at a 
certain hour every morning; and the other rules of 
health specified in these Conversations. If more at- 
tention were paid to these points, poor school-boys and 
school-girls would not be compelled to swallow such 
nauseous and disgusting messes as they usually are 

Should these plans not succeed (although in the ma 
jority of cases, with patience and perseverance, they 
will), I would advise an enema once or twice a week, 
either simply of, warm water, or of one made of gruel, 
table salt, and olive oil, in the proportion of two table. 
spoonfuls of salt, two of oil, and a pint of warm gruel, 
which a boy may administer to himself, or a girl to her- 
self, by means of a proper enema apparatus. 

Hydropathy is oftentimes very serviceable in pre- 
venting and in curing costiveness; and as it will 
sometimes prevent the necessity of administering med- 
icine, it is both a boon and a blessing. ‘ Hydropathy 
also supplies us with various remedies for constipation. 
From the simple glass of cold water, taken early in the 
morning, to the various douches and sea-baths, a long 
list of useful appliances might be made out, among 
which we may mention the ‘wet compresses’ worn for 
three hours over the abdomen [bowels], with a gutta 
percha covering.”* 


* Professor Trousseau in Medical Circular, Feb. 5, 1862. 
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I have here a word or two to say to a mother who is 
always physicking her family. It isan unnatural thing 
to be constantly dosing either a child or any one else 
with medicine. One would suppose that some people 
were only sent into the world to be physicked! If 
more care were paid to the rules of health, very little 
medicine would be required! This is a bold assertion ; 
but I am confident that it is a trueone. It is a strange 
admission for a medical man to make, but, nevertheless, 
my convictions compel me to avow it. 

370. What is the reason girls are so subject to Cos- 
tiveness ? 

The principal reason why girls suffer more from cos- 
tiveness than boys, is that their habits are more seden- 
tary; as the best opening medicines in the world are 
an abundance of exercise, of muscular exertion, and of 
fresh air. 

Unfortunately, poor girls in this enlightened age 
must be engaged, sitting all the while, several hours 
every day at fancy work, the piano, and other accom- 
plishments ; they, consequently, have little time for 
exercise of any kind. The bowels, as a matter of 
course, become constipated ; they are, therefore, dosed 
with pills, with black draughts, with brimstone and 
treacle—oh! the abomination!—and with medicines of 
that class, almost ad infinitum. Whatis the zonse- 
quence? Opening medicines, by constant repetition, 
lose their effects, and, therefore, require to be made 
stronger and still stronger, until at length the strongest 
will scarcely act at all, and the poor unfortunate girl, 
when she becomes a woman, if she ever does become 
one, is spiritless, heavy, dull, and listless, requiring 
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daily doses of physic, until she almost lives on medi- 
cine | 

All this misery and wretchedness proceed from Na- 
ture’s laws having been set at defiance, from artificial 
means taking the place of natural ones—from a mother 
adopting as her rule and guide fashion and folly, rather 
than reason and common sense. When will a mother 
awake from her folly and stupidity? This is strong 
language to address to a lady; but it is not stronger 
than the subject demands. 

Mothers of England! do, let me entreat you, ponder 
well upon what I have said. Do rescue your girls 
from the bondage of fashion and folly, which is worse 
than the bondage of the Egyptian task-masters; for 
the Israelites did, in making bricks without straw, 
work in the open air—‘‘So the people were scattered 
abroad throughout all the land of Egypt to gather 
stubble instead of straw;”* but your girls, many of 
them at least, have no work, either in the house or in 
the open air—they have no exercise whatever. They 
are poor, drawling, dawdling, miserable nonentities, 
with muscles, for the want of proper exercise, like 
ribbons; and with faces, for the lack of fresh air, as 
white asa sheet of paper. What a host of charming 
girls are yearly sacrificed at the shrine of fashion and 
of folly! 

Another, and a frequent cause of costiveness, is the 
bad habit of disobeying the call of having the bowels 
opened. ‘I'he moment there is the slightest inclination 


* Exodus, v. 12. 
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to relieve the Lowels, instantly ought it to be attended 
to, or serious results will follow. Let me urge a mother 
to instill into her daughter’s mind the importance of 
this advice. 

371. Young people are subject to Pimples on the 
Face, what is the remedy ? au 

These hard red pimples (acne) area common and an 
obstinate affection of the skin, principally affecting the 
forehead, the temples, the nose, and the cheeks; occa- 
sionally attacking the neck, the shoulders, the back, and 
the chest; and as they more frequently affect the 
young, from the age of 15 to 35, and are disfiguring, 
they cause much annoyance. ‘These pimples are so 
weil known by most persons as scarcely to need de- 
scription; they are conical, red, and hard; after awhile, 
they become white, and yellow at the point, then dis- 
charge a thick yellow-colored matter, mingled with a 
whitish substance, and become covered by a hard, 
brown scab, and lastly, disappear very slowly, some- 
times very imperfectly, and often leaving an ugly scar 
behind them. To thesesymptoms are not unfrequently 
added considerable pain, and always much unsightli- 
ness. When these little cones have the black head of 
a ‘grub’ at their point, they constitute the variety 
termed spotted acne. These latter often remain sta- 
tionary for months, without increasing or becoming 
red; but when they inflame, they are nowise different 
in their course from the common kind.”* 

I find, in these cases, great benefit to be derived! 
from bathing the face, night and morning, with stro), 


—— 


* Wilson on Healthy Skin. 
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salt and water—a tablespoonful of table salt to a tea 
eupful of water; by paying attention to the bowels, 
by living on piain, wholesome, nourishing food; and by 
taking a great deal of out-door exercise. Sea bathing, 
in these cases, is often very beneficial. Grubs and 
worms have a mortal antipathy to salt. 

372. What is the cause of a Gum-boil? 

A decayed root of a tooth, which causes inflamma- 
tion and abscess of the gum, which abscess breaks, and 
thus becomes a gum-boil. 

373. What is the treatment of a Gum-boil? 

Foment the outside of the face with a hot chamomile 
and poppy-head fomentation,* and apply to the gum- 
boil, between the cheek and the gum, a small white- 
bread and milk poultice, which renew frequently. 

As soon as the gum-boil has become quict, by all 
means have the affected tooth extracted, or it might 
cause disease, and consequently serious injury of the 
jaw ; and whenever the patient catches cold there will 
be a renewal of the inflammation, of the abscess, and 
of the gum-boil, and, as a matter of course, renewed 
pain, trouble, and annoyance. Moreover, decayed fangs 
of teeth often cause the breath to be offensive. 

314. What is the best remedy for a Corn? 


* Four poppy-heads and four ounces of chamomile blows to 
be boiled in four pints of water for half an hour, and then to 
be strained to make the fomentation. 

+ Cut a piece of bread, about the size of the little inger— 
without breaking it into erumb—pour boiling hot milk upon 
it, cover it over, and let it stand for five minutes, then apply 
the soaked bread over the gum-boil, letting it rest between 
the cheek and the gum. 
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The best remedy for a hard corn is to remove it 
The usual method of cutting, or of paring @ corn 
away, is erroneous. The following is the right way: 
Cut with a sharp pair of pointed scissors around the 
circumference of the corn. Work gradually round 
and round and toward the center. When you have 
for some considerable distance well loosened the edges, 
you can either with your finger or with a pair of for- 
ceps generally remove the corn bodily, and that with 
little pain and without the loss of any blood. 

If the corn be properly and wholly removed, it will 
leave a small cavity or round hole in the center, where 
the blood-vessels and the nerve of the corn—vulgarly 
called the root—really were, and which, in point of 
fact, constituted the very existence or the essence of 
the corn. Moreover, if the corn be entirely removed, 
you will, without giving yourself the slightest pain, 
be able to squeeze the part affected between your 
finger and thumb. 

Hard corns on the sole of the foot and on the sides 
of the foot are best treated by filing—by filing them 
with a sharp cutting file (flat on one side and convex 
onthe other), neither too coarse nor too fine in the cut- 
ting. The corn ought, once every day, to be filed, and 
should daily be continued until you experience a slight 
pain, which tells you that the end of the corn is 
approaching. Many cases of hard corn, that have re- 
sisted every other plan of treatment, have been entirely 
cured by means of the file. One great advantage of the 
file is, it cannot possibly do any harm, and may be used 
by a timid person, by one who would not readily sub. 
mit to any cutting instrument being applied to the corn, 
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The file, if properly used, is an effectual remedy for a 
hard corn on the sole of the fuot. I myself have seen 
the value of it in several cases, particularly in one case, 
that of an old gentleman of ninety-five, who had had a 
corn on the sole of his foot for upwards of half a cen- 
tury, and which had resisted numerous, indeed, almost 
innumerable remedies; at length I recommended the 
file, and after a few applications entire relief was ob- 
tained, and the corn was completely eradicated. 

The corns between the toes are called soft corns. 
A soft corn is quickly removed by the strong acetic 
acid—acid. acetic. fort.—which ought to be applied 
to the corn every night by means of a camel’s-hair 
brush. The toes should be kept asunder for a few 
minutes, in order that the acid may soak in; then 
apply between the toes a small piece of cotton wool. 

Hard corns, then, on the sole and on the side of the 
foot, are best treated by the file; hard corns on the 
toes by the scissors; and soft corns between the toes 
by the strong acetic acid. 

In the generality of cases the plans recommended 
above, if properly performed, will effect a cure; but if 
the corn, from pressure or from any other cause, should 
return, remove it again and proceed as before directed. 
If the corn have been caused either by tight or by ill- 
fitting shoes, the only way to prevent a recurrence is, 
of course, to have the shoes properly made by a clever 
shoemaker—by one who thoroughly understands his 
business, and who will have a pair of lasts made pur 
posely for the feet.* 


* As long as fashion, instead of common sense, is followed 
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The German method of making boots and shoes is 4 
capital one for the prevention of corns, as the boots and 
shoes are made scientifically, to fit a real and not an 
ideal foot. 

One of the best preventives of, as well as of the 
best remedies for corns, especially of soft corns between 
the toes, is washing the feet every morning, as recom- 
mended in a previous Conversation,* taking especial 
care to wash with the thumb, and afterward to wipe 
with the towel between each toe. 

375. What is the best remedy to destroy a Wart? 

Pure nitric acid,t carefully applied to the wart by 
means of a small stick of cedar wood, a camel’s-hair 
pencil-holder, every other day, will soon destroy it. 


in the making of both boots and shoes, men and women will 
as a matter of course suffer from corns. 

It has often struck me as singular, when all the professions 
and trades are so overstocked, that there should be, as there is 
in every large town, such a want of chiropodists (corn-cutters) 
—of respectable chiropodists—of men who would charge a 
fixed sum for every visit the patient may make; for instance, 
to every working-man a shilling, and to every gentleman half 
a crown or five shillings for each sitting, and not for each corn 
(which latter system is a most unsatisfactory way of doing 
business). I am quite sure that if such a plan were adopted, 
every town of any sizsin the kingdom would employ regularly 
one chiropodist at least. However we might dislike some few 
of the American customs, we may copy them with advantage 


in this particular—- -unmely, in having a regular staff of chir- 
opodists both in civil and in military life. 

* Youth—-Ablution, page 321. 

{ A very small quantity of pure nitric acid—just a drain at 


the bottom of a stoppered bottle—is all that is needed, and 
which may be procured of a pis 
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Care must be taken that the acid does not touch the 
healthy skin, or it will act as a caustic to it 

The nitric acid should be preserved in a stoppered 
bottle, and must be put out of the reach of children. 

316. What is the best remedy for Tender Feet, for 
Sweaty Feet, and for Smelling Feet? 

Cold water: bathing the feet in cold water, begin- 
ning with tepid water; but gradually from day to day 
reducing the warm until the water be quite cold. A 
large nursery basin, one-third full of water, ought to be 
placed on the floor, and one foot at a time should be 
put in the water, washing the while with a sponge the 
foot, and with the thumb between each toe. Each 
foot should remain in the water about half a minute. 
The feet ought after each washing to be well dried, 
taking care to dry with the towel between each toe. 
The above process must be repeated at least once every 
day, every morning, and, if the annoyance be great, 
every night as well. A clean pair of stockings ought 
in these cases to be put on daily, as perfect cleanliness 
is absolutely necessary both to afford relief and to effect 
a cure. 

If the feet be tender, or if there be either bunions or 
corns, the shoes and the boots made according to the 
German method (which are fashioned according to the 
actual shape of the foot) should alone be worn. 

377. What are the causes of so many young ladies 
of the present day being weak, nervous, and unhappy ? 
_ The principal causes are—ignorance of the laws of 
health, Nature’s laws being set at naught by fashion 
and by folly, by want of fresh air and exercise, by want 
of occupation, and by want of self-reliance. Weak, 
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nervous, and unhappy! Well they might be! What 
have they to make them strong and happy? Have 
they work to do to brace the muscles? Have they 
occupation—useful, active occupation—to make them 
happy? No! they have neither the one nor the other ! 

378. What diseases are girls most subject to? 

The diseases peculiar to girls are—Chlorosis, Green- 
sickness, and Hysterics. 

879. What are the usual causes of Chlorosis ? 

Chlorosis is caused by torpor and debility of the 
whole frame, especially of the womb. It is generally 
produced by scanty or by improper food, by the want 
of air and exercise, and by too close application within 
doors. Here we have the same tale over again—close 
application within doors, and the want of fresh air and 
exercise! When will the eyes of a mother be opened 
to this important subject ?—the most important that 
can engage her attention! 

380. What is the usual age for Chlorosis to occur, 
and what are the symptoms ? 

Chlorosis more frequently attacks girls from fifteen 
to twenty years of age; although unmarried women, 
much older, occasionally have it. I say unmarried, 
for, as a rule, it is a complaint of the single. 

The patient, first of all, complains of being languid, 
tired, and out of spirits; she is fatigued with the slight- 
est exertion; she has usually palpitation of the heart 
(so as to make her fancy that she has a disease of that 
organ, which, in all probability, she has not); she hag 
shortness of breath, and a short dry cough; her face ig 
flabby and pale; her complexion gradually assumes a 
yellowish or greenish hue—hence the name of chlorosj 8; 
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there is a dark, livid circle around her eyes; her lips 
lose their color, and become almost white; her tongue 
is generally white and pasty; her appetite is bad, and 
is frequently depraved —the patient often preferring 
chalk, slate-pencil, cinder, and even dirt, to the dainti- 
est food; indigestion frequently attends chlorosis; she 
has usually pains over the short-ribs, on the left side; 
she suffers greatly from “wind,” and is frequently 
nearly choked by it; her bowels are generally costive, 
and the stools are unhealthy; she has pains in her 
hips, loins, and back; and her feet and ankles are often- 
times swollen. The menstrual discharge is either sus- 
pended, or very partially performed ; if the latter, it 
is usually almost colorless. Hysterical fits not unfre- 
quently occur during an attack of chlorosis. 

381. How may Chlorosis be prevented? 

If health were more and fashion were less studied, 
chlorosis would not be sucha frequent complaint. This 
disease generally takes its rise from mismanagement— 
from Nature’s laws having been set at defiance. I have 
heard a silly mother express an opinion that it is not 
genteel for a girl to eat heartily! Such language is 
perfectly absurd and cruel. How often, too, a weak 
mother declares that a healthy, blooming girl looks like 
amilkmaid! It would be well if she did! How true 
and sad it is, that ‘‘a pale, delicate face, and clear eyes, 
indicative of consumption, are the fashionable desiderata 
at present for complexion.’* 

A growing girl requires plenty of good nourishment 
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—as much as her appetite demands; and if she have 
it not, she will become either chlorotic, or consumptive, 
or delicate. Besides, the greatest beautifier in the 
world is heulth; therefore, by a mother studying the 
health of her daughter, she will, at the same time, 
adorn her body with beauty! Iam sorry to say that 
too many parents think more of the beauty than of the 
health of their girls. Sad and lamentable infatuation! 
Nathaniel Hawthorne gives a graphic description of a 
delicate young lady. He says: “She is one of those 
delicate, nervous young creatures not uncommon in 
New England, and whom I suppose to have become 
what we find them by the gradually refining away of 
the physical system among young women. Some 
philosophers choose to glorify this habit of body by 
terming it spiritual; but, in my opinion, it is rather 
the effect of unwholesome food, bad air, lack of out- 
door exercise, and neglect of bathing, on the part of 
these damsels and their female progenitors, all result- 
ing in a kind of hereditary dyspepsia.” 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, a distinguished American, 
was right. Such ladies, when he wrote, were not un- 
common; but within the last two or three years, to 
their great credit be it spoken, ‘a change has come 
o’er the spirit of their dreams,” and they are wonder- 
fully improved in health ; for, with all reverence be it 
spoken, ‘God helps them who help themselves,” and 
they have helped themselves by attending to the rules of 
health ; ‘‘The women of America are growing more and 
more handsome every year for just this reason. They are 
growing rounder of chest, fuller of limb, gaining sub. 
stance and development in every direction. Whatever 
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may be urged to the contrary, we believe this to be a 
demonstrable fact. . . . When the rising genera- 
tion of American girls once begin to wear thick shoes, 
to take much exercise in the open air, to skate, to play 
croquet, and to affect the saddle, it not only begins to 
grow more wise but more healthful, and—which must 
follow as the night the day—more beautiful.”* 

If ayoung girl had plenty of wholesome meat, varied 
from day to day, either plain roast or boiled, and 
neither stewed, nor hashed, nor highly seasoned, for 
her stomach; if she had an abundance of fresh air for 
her lungs; if she had plenty of active exercise, such 
as skipping, dancing, running, riding, swimming, for 
her muscles; if her clothing were warm and loose, and 
adapted to the season; if her mind were more occu- 
pied with active, useful occupation, such as household 
work, than at present, and if she were kept calm and 
untroubled from the hurly-burly and excitement of 
fashionable life.—chlorosis would almost be an un: 
known disease. It is a complaint of rare occurrence 
with country girls, but of great frequency with fine 
city ladies. 

382. What treatment should you advise? 

The treatment which would prevent should be 
adopted when the complaint first makes its appear- 
ance. If the above means do not quickly remove it, 
the mother must then apply to a medical man, and he 
will give medicines which will soon have the desired 
effect. If the disease be allowed for any length of time 
to run on, it might produce either organic—ineurable 
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—disease of the heart, or consumption, or indigestion, 
or confirmed ill health. 

383. At what period of life is a lady most prone te 
Hysterics, and what are the symptoms ? 

The time of life when hysterics occur is generally 
from the age of fifteen to fifty. Hysterics come on by 
paroxysms—-hence they are called hysterical fits. A 
patient, just before an attack, is low spirited; crying 
without a cause; she is “nervous,” as it is called ; she 
has flushings of the face; she is at other times very 
pale; she has shortness of breath and occasional pal- 
pitations of the heart; her appetite is usually bad; 
she passes quantities of colorless limpid urine, having 
the appearance of pump water; she is much troubled 
with flatulence in her bowels, and, in consequence, she 
feels bloated and uncomfortable. The “wind” at length 
rises upward toward the stomach, and still upward 
to the throat, giving her the sensation of a ball stop- 
ping her breathing, and producing a feeling of suffoca- 
tion. The sensation of a ball in the throat (globus 
hystericus) is the commencement of the fit. 

She now becomes partially insensible, although she 
seldom loses complete consciousness. Her face becomes 
flushed, her nostrils dilated, her head thrown back, 
and her stomach and bowels enormously distended 
with “wind.” After a short time she throws her arms 
and legs about convulsively, she beats her breast, tears 
her hair and clothes, laughs boisterously, and screams 
violently ; at other times she makes a peculiar noise; 
sometimes she sobs, and her face is much distorted. 
At length she brings up enormous quantities of wind ; 
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after a time, she bursts into a violent flood of tears, and 
then gradually comes to herself. 

As soon as the fit is at an end she generally passes 
enormous quantities of colorless limpid urine. She 
might, in a short time, fall into another attack similar 
to the above. When she comes to herself she feels 
exhausted and tired, and usually complains of slight 
headache, and of great soreness of the body and limbs. 
She seldom remembers what has occurred during the 
fit. Hysterics are sometimes frightful to witness; but, 
in themselves, are not at all dangerous. 

384. What are the causes of Hysterics ? 

Delicate health, chlorosis, improper and not suffi- 
ciently nourishing food, grief, anxiety, excitement of 
the mind, closely confined rooms, want of exercise, 
indigestion, flatulence, and tight lacing are the causes 
which usually produce hysterics. Hysterics are fre- 
quently feigned ; indeed, oftener than any other com- 
plaint; and even a genuine case is usually much ag- 
gravated by a patient herself giving way to them. 

385. What do you recommend an Hysterical lady to 
do? 

To improve her health by proper management; to 
tise early and to take a walk, that she may breathe 
pure and wholesome air,—indeed, she ought to live 
nearly half her time in the open air, exercising herselt 
with walking, skipping, ete.; to employ her mind with 
botany, croquet, archery, or with any other out-door 
amusement; to confine herself to plain, wholesome, 
nourishing food; to avoid tightlacing; to eschew 
fashionable amusements; and, above all, not to give 
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way to her feelings, but if she feel an attack approach 
ing, to rouse herself. 

If the fit be upon her, the better plan is to banish 
all the male sex from the room, and not even to have 
many women about her, and for those around to loosen 
ber dress; to lay her in the center of the room, flat 
upon the ground, with a pillow under her head; to 
remove combs and pins and brooches from her person; 
to dash cold water upon her face; to apply cloths, or 
a large sponge wetted in cold water, to her head; to 
throw open the window, and then to leave her to her- 
self; or, at all events, to leave her with only one 
female friend or attendant. If such be done, she will 
soon come round; but what is the usual practice? If 
a girl be in hysterics, the whole house, and perhaps 
the neighborhood, is roused; the room is crowded to 
suffecation ; fears are openly expressed by those around 
that she is in a dangerous state; she hears what they 
say, and her hysterics are increased tenfold. 


If this book is to be of use to mothers and to the 
rising generation, as I humbly hope and trust that it 
has been, and that it will be still more abundantly, it 
ought not to be listlessly read, merely as a novel, or 
as any other piece of fiction, but it must be thought. 
fully and carefully studied, until its contents, in all its 
bearings, be completely mastered and understood. 

In conclusion, I beg to thank you for the courtesy, 
confidence, and attention I have received at your hands, 
and to express a hope that my advice, through God’g 
blessing, may not have been given in vain. 
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Aperients for a child, 235. 
for an infant, 91. 
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danger of frequent, 385. 
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Appetite, on a child losing his, 146. 
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Arrow-root for an infant, 40. 
Artificial food for an infant at breast, 36. 
Asses’ milk, 46. 


Bases should kick on floor, 76. 

Baby-slaughter, 45. 

Baked crumb of bread for an infant, 37. 
flour for an infant, 38. 

Bakers’ and home-made bread, 148. 

Bathing after full meal, 324. 

Baths, cold, tepid, and warm, 325. 

Baths, warm, as a remedy for flatulence, 
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Beard best respirator, 380. 
Bed, on placing child in, 189. 
Bods, feather, 188. 
purification of, 238. 


Bed-rooms, the ventilation of. $88. 
cool, 190. 
a plan to ventilate, 559. 
Bee, the sting of, 312. 
Beef, salted or boiled, 141. 
Belladonna, poisoning by, 314. 
Belly-band, when to discontinae, 28. 
Beverage for a child, 143. 
“ Black-eye,”’ remedies for, 258. 
Bladder and bowels of an infant, 84. 
Bleeding from navel, how to restrain, 24 
of nose, 381. 
Blood, spitting of, 374. 
Blows and bruises, 298. 
Boarding-schools for females, 351. 
on cheap (note), 352. 
Boiled bread for infants, 36. 
flour for infants’ food, 37. 
Boils, the treatment of, 252. 
Boots and shoes, 127, 394. 
Bottles, the best nursing, 41. 
Boulogne sore-throat, 217. 
Bow-legs, 277. 
Bowels, large, of children, 255. 
looseness of, 100. 
protrusion of lower, 258. 
Boys should be made strong, 343. 
Brain, water on the, 199. 
Bran to soften water, 280. 
Bran poultices, 296. 
Breakfast of a child, 135. 
of a youth, 332. 
Breast, on early putting an infant to, 32. 
Breathing exercise, 344. 
Brimstone and treacle, 261. 
Brown and Polson's Corn Flour, 39. 
Bronchitis, the treatment of, 213. 
Broth for infants, 116. 
for a new-born infant, 41. 
and soup, 335. 
Brothers and sisters, 351. 
Bruises, remedies for, 298. 
Burns and scalds, 303. 
Burning of women, 152. 
Bullying a child, 166. 
Butter, wholesome, 135. 


CALOMEL, the danger of a mother pre 
scribing, 95. 
the ill effects of, 385. 
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Caning a boy, 347. 

Caps, flannel, 28. 

Carpets in nurseries, 171. 

Carriage exercise, 341. 

Carron oil in burns, 305. 

Castor oil ** to heal the bowels,"* 96. 

Cat, bites and scratches of a, 311. 

“Chafings”’ of infants, the treatment of, 
88. 


Chairs, straight-backed, 354. 
Change of air, 263. 
linen in sickness, 267. 
Chapped hands, legs, etc., 280. 
lips, 281. 
Chest, ig ene warm the upper part of the, 
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“ Chicken-breasted’ and narrow-breasted 
children, 274. 
cnicken-pox, 239. 
Ctilblains, 279. 
Child should dine with parents, 150, 
“« Child-crowing,”’ 206. 
the treatment of a paroxysm, 207. 
Children’s hour, 162. 
parties, 182. 
Chimneys, on the stopping of, 171, 266, 
Chiropodists (note), 29. 
Chlorosis or green ee 396, 397 
rare in rural districts, 399. 
“ Choking,” what to be done in a ease of, 
308. 


Cisterns, best kind of, 143. 
Clothes, on airing an infant's, 30. 

the ill effects of tight, 124. 
Clothing of children, 123. 

of infants, 28. 

during winter, 3L. 

of youths, 327. 
Coffee as an aperient, 285, 333. 

and tea, 332. 
Coin, on the. sw allowing of a, 317. 
Cold bed-room healthy, 191. 

a feverish, 296. 

on child always catching, 264. 

feet, method to warm, 161. 
Concluding remarks on infancy, 119. 
Constipation, prevention and cure of, 385. 
Consumption attacks the upper partof the 

lungs, 329. 
the age at which it usually appears, 
374 


causes of, 377. 
death-rate, 373. 
importance of early consulting a med- 
ical man in, 372. 
spitting of blood in, 372, 
symptoms of, 374. 
Consumptive patient, the treatment of a, 


Convulsions of children, 66, 89. 

from hooping-cough, 90. 
Cooked fruit for child, 134 
Coroners’ inquests on infants, 82. 
Seo Tunishment at schools, 347. 
Corns, 392, 394. 
Costiveness of infants, the means to pre- 

vent, 96. 
remedies for, 91. 
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Costivoness, the reason why so prevalent 
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Cough, the ¢anger of rg ea a, 7: 

Cow, the importance of having the mild 
from ONE, 42. 46. 

Cream and egg, 135. 
and water for babe, 135. 

Crinoline and burning of ladies, 152. 

Croquet for girls, 344. 

Crossness in a sick child, 268. 

Croup, 200. 

the treatment of, 202. 

Cry of infant, 115. 

Cure, artificial and natural, 277. 

“Curious phenomenon”’ in scarlet fever, 


Cut finger, the application for, 297. 


Dancin and skipping, 344. 
Danger of constantly giving physio, 119. 
Delicate child, plan to strengthen a, 262. 
Dentition, 62. 

lancing of, gums, 64... 

“second, 94. 

symptoms and treatment of painful, 


Diarrhea of infants, 10». 
treatment of, 103. 
Diet of a child‘who has cut his teeth, 135. 
of children, 132. 
of a dry-nursed child, 46, 
of infants, 32 
ona mother being particuJarin attend- 
ing to, 142. 
of youth, 332. 
Dietary, an infant's, 36. 
Dinner for a child, 133. 
foe 333. 
Diphtheria, symptoms, causes, and treat- 
. ment of, 217-223. 
Dirty child, a, 85. 
Diseased nature and strange eruptions 291. 
Diseases of children, 195. 
girls, 396. 
infants, 85. 
qhecnre, 283. 
the prevention of, 366, 
produced by tight lacing, 330. 
symptoms of serious, 88. 
Doctor, on early calling in, 293. 
Dog, the bite of a, 309. 
Doleful child, 157. 
Drainage, 153, 238. 
Dress, female, 331. 
of a child while asleep, 80. 
Drinking-fountains, 43, 
Dropping child, danger of, 299. 
Dry-nursed children, the best food for, 46, 
“ Dusting-powder”’ for infants, 20. 
Dysentery, symptoms, and treatment of, 
104-108. 


EaR, discharges from, 254. 
removal of a pea or bead from, 316, 
Earache, treatment of, 253. 
Earwig. in ear, 316. 
Early rising, 192, 362. 
Education of children, 84 
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Education in infant echools, 83. 
home, the best for girls, 351. 
modern, 351. 
for youth, 347. 

Eggs for children, 42. 

Enema apparatus (note), 262. 

Engravings in nurseries, 53. 

Eruptions about the mouth, 289. 

Excoriations, applications for, 21. 
best remedy for, 21. 

Exercise, 75, 172, 337. 
best composing medicine, 92. 
for children, 72. 

in wet weather, 175. 
on violently tossing infants, 77. 
horse and pony, 339. 
an infant himself taking, 76. 
in wet weather, 75. 
for youth, 338. 


Fecat matter in pump-water, 238. 
Fainting, 333: 

from constipation, 384. 

from debility, 384, , 

from disordered stomach, 384. 
Falling-off of hair, 327. 
Falls on the head, 299. 
Fashion, dangerous effects of strictly at- 

tending to, 331. 

the present, of dressing children, 131. 
Fashionable desiderata for complexion, 397. 
Favoritism, 67. 
Feeding infants, proper times for, at breast, 


43. 
Feet, smelling, 395. 
sweating, 395. 
tender, 395. 
Female dress, 331. 
Fire, on a child playing with, 302. 
danger of back to, 153. 
in night nursery, 190. 
the manner of extinguishing, if clothes 
be on, 302. 
guards, 152, 302. 
Fire-proof, making dresses, 303. 
Flannel night-gowhs, 126. 
shirts for a delicate child, 126. 
waistcoats, 328. 
Flatulence, remedies for, 97, 294. 
Fleas, to drive away, 272. 
mae and other wind instruments, 


Fly-pole, 345. 
Fog, on sending child out in, 175. 
Folly of giving physic after vaccination, 61. 
Food, artificial, during suckling, 43, 

care in preparing infants’, 41. 

for dry-nursed infants, 36, 46. 

for infants who are sucking, 36. 
Frightening a child. 159. 
Fruit, as an aperient, 258, 


Garters impede circulation, 128. 

Gin or peppermint in infants’ food, 55. 
Giving joy to a child, 162. 

Glass, a child swallowing broken, 316 
Gluttony, 337. 

Glycerin soap, 281. 
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Goat's milk, 46. 
Godfrey's Cordial, 98. 
poisoning by, treatment 313. 
Grazed skin, 312. 
Green dresses poisonous, 155, 332. 
paper hangings for nurseries, 155. 
“‘Gripings”’ of infants, 98. 
“Gross superstitution,” 230. 
Gums, the lancing of the, 64. 
Gum-boil, cause and treatment, 391. 
Gum-sticks, the best, 67. 
Gymnasium, value of, 343. 


Harr, the best application for the, 326. 
falling off, 327. 
making tidy, 327. 
Halt-washed and half-starved child, 177. 
Hand-swing, 345. 
Happiness to a child, 162. 
Happy child, 163. 
Hard'‘s Farinaceous Food, 38. 
Hardening of children’s constitutions, 126. 
of infants, 78. 
Hats for a child, the best kind, 124. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, on American la- 
dies, 398. 
Head, fall upon, 299. 
Ileat, external application of, 295. 
Hiccoughs of infants, 100. 
Hints conducive to the well-doing of a 
child, 157. 
Home of childhood—the nursery, 157. 
Hooping-cough, 243. 
obstinate, 248. 
treatment of, 245. 
Horse exercise for boys or girls, 339. 
and pony exercise, 339. 
Hot-water bag or bottle, 295. 
Household work for girls, 355. 
Hydrophobia, 309. 
Hysterics, 40U, 402. 


INDIA-RUBBER hot-water bottle, 295. 

Infants should be encouraged to use exer- 
tion, 76. 

Infant-schools, 183. 

Ipecacuanha wine, preservation of, 205. 

Lapres “affecting the saddle,” 344. 

Laudanum, poisoning by, 313. 

Law, physic, and divinity, 356. 

Leaden cisterns, 143. 


Learning without health, 275. 
Teoh oihen tre way to restrain bleeding 


from, : 
Lessons for child, 180. 
Lice in head after illness, 271. 
Light, best artificial, for nursery, 156. 
the importance of, to health, 156. 
Lime in the eye, 307. 
to harden the bones, 288. 
Lime-water and milk, 140. 
< ha the bowels,” the treatment 
of, 101. 
Love of children, 164. 
Lucifer-matches, the poisonous effects of, 


Luncheon for a child, 140. 
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Lungs, inflammation of, 126, 209. 
precautions to prevent, 273. 
symptoms of, 209. 
treatment of, 209, 

Lying lips of a child, 167. 


Map Do6G, the bite of, 309. 
description of, 310. 
Magnesia to cool a child, 96. 
Massacre of innocents, 45. 5 
Mattresses, horse-hair, best for child, 188. 
Meals, a child's, 144. 
Measles, 223. 
and scarlet fever, 227. 
treatment of, 224. 
Meat, daily, on giving, 333. 
raw, in long-standing diarrhea, 262. 
in exhaustive diseases, 262. 4 
when a child should commence taking, 


132. 

Meddlesome treatment, 291. 

Medical man, a mother’s treatment to- 
ward, 291. : 

Medicine, the best way of administering, 
264 


on giving new-born infants, 85. 

on making palatable (note), 265. 
Menstruating female during suckling, 48. 
gc the danger of parents giving, 


Milk, on the importance of having it from 
ONE cow, 36, 46, 
bad, very nasty, 138. 
for babe indispensable, 48. 
or meat, or both, 139. 
a plan to make a child take, 139. 
the value of, for children, 136. 
a way to prevent, turning sour, 140. 
crust, 289. 
Mismanaged baby, 14. 
Modified small-pox and chicken-pox, 242. 
Mother, fretting, injurious to infant, 53. 
a foolish, 83. 
of many diseases, 377. 
Mother's and cow’s milk, on mixing, 36. 
Motions, healthy, of babe, 100. 
Mumps, 251. 


NAPKINS, when to dispense with, 84. 
Nature’s physic, 118. 
Navel, management of the, 24. 

rupture of, 25. 
Nervous and unhappy young ladies, 395. 
Nettle-rash, 108. 
New-born infants and aperients, 85. 
Night-terrors, 159. 
Nose, zenerat of foreign substances from, 


bleeding from, means to restrain, 381. 
Nurse, on the choice of a, 158, 
a lazy, 161. 
strong and active, 158. 
young, not desirable, 158. 
for the sick, 269. 
Nursery-basin, 17. 
Nursery a child’s own domain, 157, 179. 
selection, warming, ventilation, ar- 
rangements of, 150. . 
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Nursery of a sick child, 266. 
on the light of a, 156. 
must be airy, LL. 
observations, further, 151. 
windows to be often opened, 156, 


Opium, a case of poisoning by, 74. 
the danger of administering, to In 
fants, 93. 
the treatment of poisoning by, 313, 
Over-education, 184. 


PAINT-BOXES dangerous as toys, 180. 
Peevishness of a child, the plan to allay, 


164. 

Perambulators, 173. 
Physicking a child, on the frequent, 113. 
Pies and puddings, 133. 
Pimples of the face, treatment of, 390. 
Pin, on a child's swallowing, 317. 
Play, a course of education in, 185. 
Play-grounds for children, 182, 

and play, 182. 
Pleasant words to a child, 166. 
Poisoning, accidental, 313. 

by the breath, 189. 
Poppy-syrup, 98. 
de gs improper meat for children, 


Position of a sleeping child, 190. 
Potatoes for children, 142. 
Poultice, a white-bread, 297. 
Powder, ‘‘dusting,”’ 20. 
Precocity of intellect, 366. 
Precocious youths, the health of, 367. 
Princess of Wales and her baby (note), 22. 
Professions and trades, 355. 
Proper person to wash an infant, 22. 
Prunes, the best way of stewing, 258. 
Profession or trade, choice of, for delicate 
outh, 355. 
delicate youths should be brought up 


to, 357. 
| Puddings for children, 133. 


QUACK MEDICINES, 98. 
Quacking an infant, 96. 
Quick-lime in eye, 307. 


ReEpD-cum, 109. 
Respiration, products of, poisonous, 359. 
Rest, ee best time for a child to retire to, 


Revaccination, importance of, 57. 
every seven years, 57. 
Rheumatic fever, flannel vest and drawers, 


328. 

Ribs, bulging out of, 371. 
Rice, prepared as an infant’s food, 39. 
Richardson, Dr., ether spray, 382. 
Rickets, 285. 

various degrees of, 286. 
Rocking-chairs, and rockers to cradle, 72 
Rocking infants to sleep, 78. 
Rooms, 11) effects of dark, 156. 
Round shoulders, 275, 370. 
Round-worm, 282. 
Running scall, 239. 
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Rapture, 26, 27. 
Rusks, 39. 


SALLOWNESS, cause of, in young girls, 


Salt water and fresh water, 324. 
Salt. ores be added to an infant's food, 
4 


bag of hot, 295. 
necessary to human life, 234. 
meats for children, L41. 
Salt-and-water ablutions for a delicate 
child, 123. 
for teeth and gums, 364. 
Scalds and burns, 303. 
of mouth, 304. 
Scarlatina, 226. 
Bearlet fever, 226. 
the contagion of, 237. 
the danger of giving aperients in, 227. 
the dropsy of, 227, 237. 
management of child after, 236. 
and measles, the importance of dis- 
tinguishing between, 229. 
the principal danger of, 227. 
purification of house after, 238. 
treatment of, 229. 
Schools, female boarding, 351. 
public, 350. 
Screaming in sleep, 250. 
Scrofula, 367. 
prevention of, 368. 
Scurfy head, 122. ‘ 
Sea bathing and fresh-water bathing, 324. 
for a young child, 264. 
Secrets, talking, before child, 187. 
Senna as an aperient, 255. ‘ 
Shivering fit, importance of attending to 


a, 249. 
treatment of, 250. 

Shoes, plan to waterproof, 329. 
preferable to boots, 128. 
and stockings for children and youths, 


127, 329. 
the ill effects of tight, 128. 
“Shortening” an infant, 32. 
Shoulder-blades “growing out,” 275. 
Sick child, the nursing of a, 205. 
not to be stuffed with food, 269. 
Sick-room, management of 265. 
Sickness of infants, 110. 
Singing and reading aloud, 346. 
beneficial to a child, 187. 
Single-stick, 342. 
Sitting with back to fire, 153. 
Sitz- bath, for protrusion of bowels, 260. 
Skating for boys and girls, 345. 
Skin, grazed, 312. 
Sleeping-rooms, importance of well ven- 
tilating, 359. 
Bleep of children, 188. 
infants, 77. E 
in middle of day beneficial, 188. 
much, necessary for infants, 80. 
temperature of infant’s bed-room dur- 


ing, 77- 
right tima of putting a child to, 189. 
rocking infants to, 77. 
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Sleep of youth, 362. 
Sine, the best for sick-rocm (note), 
1) 


Small-pox, 56. 

a pest and disgrace, 57. 

modified, 240. 

when in neighborhood, 59. 

to prevent pitting of, 279. 
Smothering of infants, the cause, 82. 
Socks and stockings for a child, 127. 
Soda, ill effects of washing clothes with, 


21. 

Sounds, joyful, 163. 
Soups and broths, 254. 
Speak gently to a child, 165. 
Spencer, a knitted worsted, 371. 
Spines, distorted, 188, 371. 

injury to, 299. 

curvature of, 31. 

twisted, 275. 
Spirits, deadly effects of, to the young, 


Spitting of blood, 372, 374. 
precautions, 377. 
Spurious croup, 206. 
Stammering, cause of, 169. 
cure of, 170. 
Stays, the ill effects of, 330. 
Stillness of sick-room, 269. 
Sting cf bee or wasp, 312. 
Stir-about and milk, 136. 
Stockings and shoes, 127, 329. 
Stooping in a girl, 370. 
Stopping of chimneys, 171, 266. 
Stuffing a sick child with food, 269. 
“« Stuffing of the nose,"’ of infants, 110. 
“Sty,’’ treatment of, 255. 
Suckling, the proper times of 35. 
Suet-pudding, 133. ; 
Sugar for inants, 42, 55. 
confectionery, 148. 
rai, a3 an aperient, 56. 
Sunstroke, 125. 
Sunday, 181. 
SREP ap a child and for a youth, 14, 


Surfeit water and saffron tea, 224. 
Sweetmeats and cakes, 148. 

Swimming, on boys and girls, 322. 
Symptoms of serious diseases, 195. 


TAPE-WoRrM, 282. ; 
Taste for things refined, 156. 
Tea, on giving a child, 147. 
are the ill effects of, 147, 336. 
Teeth, attention to, importance of, 364. 
child should not have meat until he 
have cut several, 132. 
ban of a child who has cut all his, 


and ‘gums, 364. 

right way of brushing, 365. 

a Ante and number of jirst set of, 
appearance and number of second set 


second crop of, 194. 
Teething, 62. 
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Teething, eruptions from, 74. 
frequent cause of sickness, LLL. 
fruitful source of disease, 70. 
purging during, 73. <> 
restlessness from, 294. 
second, 194. 
aro and treatment of painful, 

71. 


in town and country, 73. 
Temperature and ventilation of a nursery, 


50. 

of a warin bath, 294.. y 
Thread-worm, 232. 
Throats, sore, precautions to prevent, 370. 
Thrush, cause, symptoms, prevention, and 

cure of, 112. - ¥ 

Thumb, best gum-stick, 07. 
Tight bands, belts, and hats, 124. 
Tight lacing, the ill effects of, 330. 
Times for suckling an infant, 35. 
Tobacco-smoking for boys, 380. 

cases illustrating the danger of, 381. 
Toe-nails, the right way of cutting, 13v. 
Tongue-tied, an infant, 34. 
“ Tooth-congh,”’ 74. 4 
Tooth-powder, an excellent, 364. 
Top crust of bread as infant's food, 39. 
Tous-les-mois, 37. 
Toys, children’s, 181. 

painted with arsenic, 155, 180. 
Trade or profession for delicate youth, 358. 
Treatment of a delicate child, 263. 

of soit urgent serious diseases, 87, 


196. 
Truth, the love of, 167. 
Tub, commencement of washing infant 


ba bi 
Tumbling and rolling of a child, 176. 
VACCINATION, 56. 


Veal for a child, 141. 
Vegetables for a child, 142. 


INDEX. 


Ventilation, and on stopping of chimmsya, 
171, 206. 
aud sleep, 359. 
of a nursery, Lol. 
Violet-powder, 20. 


WALKING, on the early, of infants, 172. 
exercise, value of, 338. 
in his sleep, a child, 193. 
Warm baths for children, 294. 
external applications, 295. 
Warts, 394. 
Washing of a child, 120. 
an infant, 16. . 
a new-born infant's head with brandy, 
18. 


a nursery floor, 154. 
Wasp, the sting of a, 312. 
Water, on the importance of good, 143. 
on the brain, 199. 
-closet, on going regularly to, 387, 389. 
cold and warm, for ablution, 119. 
Weaned child, the diet of a, 54. 
Weaning, proper time and manner of, 53 


Weather, on a child almost living in thx 
air in fine, 175. 

on sending a child out in wet, 175. 
Weight of new-born infants (note), 80. 
Wet-flannel application, 296. 
Wet-nurse, 45. 

for feeble babe, 49. 
“ Wetting the bed"’ during sleep, 277. 
Wheezing of a new-born infant, 85. 
White lily leaf for bruises, 299. 
Windows of a nursery, 156. 
Windpipe, foreign substance in, 317. 
Wine for children and youths, 146, 386 
Winter clothing, 130. 
Woolen garments, 126, 327. 
Worms, 282. 

quack medicines for, 283. 
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viii PREFACE. 


The fact is, having made the management, the care, and 
the treatment of children my particular and special study, I 
have necessarily gathered together an immense mass of infor- 
mation on the subject—suficient, indeed, to fill an additional 
volume. Hence one reason of the appearance of “ CounsEL 
to A Moruer.” 

Ancther reason that has emboldened me to publish this 
second series is, the almost unprecedented success, in medical 
literature, of its predecessor and parent, “ ADVICE TO A 
Moruer”—a success which, in a great measure, arose from 
its giving advice that was much needed, from supplying a 
want that had been long felt, and from imparting information 
which had never appeared in print before. The present 
volume bases its claims for recognition on similar grounds. 

Some critics might cavil at my putting so much poetry 
into a book of this kind; but I reply to such objectors, that 
poetry, to me at least, is most enjoyable, and sweetens the 
every-day concerns of life; besides, a poet puts the best— 
the cream—of his intellect into his poetry. Poetry, if it be 
poetry, must be descriptive, philosophic, graphic, epigram- 
matic, terse, expressive, witty, pathetic, humorous, and har- 
monious. I do not mean to say that poetry must necessarily 
comprise all the above attributes—they would be almost 
superhuman; but this I will maintain, that poetry, to be 
really poetry, must contain many of them. There was one 
poet who possessed, in the highest perfection, all the above 
qualifications; that poet I need not say was—Shakspeare | 
Poetry is, by its author, studied and re-studied, read and re- 
read, polished and re-polished, until he bring it to as near 
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perfection as his intellect will allow. There is nothing like 
beautiful poetry 


“To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 


I have written A Poem on Childhood—a subject congenial 
to my thoughts and studies—and have, by the advice of some 
literary friends, been induced to publish it in this book; 
trusting that an impartial public will indorse the verdict of 
partial friends. 

“ ApvicE To A Moruer” has received such a cordial and 
flattering reception, that it has emboldened me to publish 
“CounsEL To A Moruer;’ hoping that, as it is simply and 
solely a companion book, it might be looked upon in the light 
of a friend, and thus receive a friend’s welcome. With this 
desire I resign it into the hands of my fair readers. 


PYE HENRY CHAVASSE. 


Priory Hovusz, OLD SquaRE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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COUNSEL To A MoTHER. 


PART I.—INFANCY. 


PRELIMINARY CONVERSATION. 


Have you any supplemental introductory remarks 
to offer on infancy ? 

I have imposed upon myself a responsible task. I 
have endeavored to direct a mother how to manage 
one of the most complex and beautiful pieces of ma- 
chinery ever turned out from God’s workshop. I 
have studied the subject thoroughly, and have endeav- 
ored to make myself master of the situation. I am 
growing old in the service, having devoted upwards 
of thirty years of my life to it, and therefore, I trust, 
“I speak as one having authority.” The structure of 
a child is wonderful to contemplate: how truly might 
it be said of him, ‘“ How fearfully and wonderfully is 
he made!” Dean Close, in a lecture delivered before 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, on Christian 
education, made the following eloquent remarks, which, 
as they bear somewhat on the subject, I cannot forbear 
quoting them: “Imagine to yourselves that lovely 
and beautiful object, a naked new-born bahe; gaze 
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upon it. Is there anything more beautiful, or more 
curious in creation, than that little infant? See its 
structure. Is it not curiously and wonderfully made? 
Look at its little hands; see how it plays with its 
little fingers, as if it wanted to touch; how it stretches 
its little feet, as if it wanted to stand; how its eyes 
look into vacuity, as if it wondered at the new world 
into which it was brought. All its faculties, indeed, 
are in the lowest state of development, but there is a 
promise of wonderful results. Look at it again as the 
handiwork of God. ‘Take each of its organs of sense. 
Look at its eye: go and consult the oculist, and he 
will explain its wonderful structure; there is the 
mirror upon which external objects are to be reflected ; 
there is the protection afforded by the eyelid and the 
eyelash ; and there is the marvelous adjustment of all 
the parts for the purposes intended. Look, again, at 
the ear, at once a drum and a trumpet, formed for the 
collection and conveyance of sound. Look at its lips, 
its tongue, and by-and-by at its teeth, and ask the elo- 
cutionist how marvelously that combination of organs 
results in the divine faculty of speech. There is the 
body of the future man: look upon it, and see the 
handiwork of God.” If such be the structure of an 
infant, so graphically described, how important it is 
that great care should be taken of it: why, it requires 
more gentle handling, and thought, and knowledge 
than that of keeping in repair a beautiful chronometer. 
Such, then, is the machine that I have studied so care. 
fully and sedulously, and from which I have gained 
much valuable information; and which knowledge I 
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now lay before the notice of a mother, trusting that it 
will make her cherish still more the precious gift in- 
trusted to her by God himself. 


I have heard that the mortality of children under 
Jive years of age is enormous: is such the case ? 

Statistics of 1868 prove that out of every 100 chil- 
dren born 26 never see their fifth birthday. Should 
such things be? <A great majority of those who die 
ought not to die: they would be saved if proper 
measures were adopted to save them—if mothers were 
better informed of the laws of health, and of the 
proper care and management of their children, of 
which knowledge many parents are, alas! sadly igno- 
rant ; hence the vital importance of my subject. 

“The fact is proved,” says Miss Martineau, “ that 
in England 100,000 persons die needlessly every year, 
and of this number 40,000 children under five years 
of age. Of all the infants born in England, above 
40 per cent. die before they are five years old. Yet 
what creature is so tenacious of life asa baby? Those 
who know the creature best say they never despair of 
an infant’s life while it breathes, and most of us have 
witnessed some recoveries which are called miraculous. 
There is also no creature so easily manageable as an 
infant, and so easily kept healthy and happy, merely 
by not interfering with the natural course of things. 
How, then, can this prodigious amount of killing go 
on in acountry where infanticide is not an institution? 
It is precisely because the natural course of things is 
interfered with that infants die as they do. Nature 
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provides their first food; and if they do not get it, 
whose fault is it? The great majority of mothers 
must be naturally able to nurse their own infants. 
Poor women do it as a matter of course; and if gentle- 
women did it as simply and naturally, that one change 
would largely modify the average of deaths. Gentle- 
women may not be aware of this, because the doctor is 
complaisant in bringing a wet-nurse, and the indolent 
mother is unaware that her own infant probably suf- 
fers, though it does not die, from being put to the 
wrong breast, while it never enters her head that the 
nurse’s baby probably dies. If, of the 40 per cent. of 
the English infants who die yearly, we could know 
how many are the children of wet-nurses, the fact 
might startle the fine ladies who suborn the mothers, 
and might bring no small amount of reproach on the 
complaisant doctors. When the kind of food is 
changed, nature is still far from being deferred to as 
she ought.’’* 

Many children, too, who do attain their fifth birth- 
day are puny and unhealthy, and quite unfit to buffet 
with the stormy waves of life. One aim of these con- 
versations will be to help to rectify such gigantic and 
wide-spread evils. 


_ Many of the questions I may ask you might be 
deemed trivial; but still they are, I opine, necessary 
for me to know. 


Nothing is trivial that will in any way conduce to 


_ 


* Medical Times and Gazette, Sept. 10, 1859. 
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the health of your child. Trivial things, as they are 
called, often determine whether a child shall be healthy 
or delicate—whether he shall live or die. It will be 
my duty and pleasure to answer any questions, how- 
ever trivial you may deem them to be, knowing, as I 
well do, that human life and human happiness are 
built up of trivial things. 


“Think naught a trifle, though it small appear; 
Small sands the mountain, moments make the year, 
And trifles life.” — Young. 


ABLUTION. 


Is not the thorough washing of my infant, every 
morning, in his tub, one of the grand means of pre- 
serving his health ? 

Decidedly : no babe can be thoroughly strong and 
healthy unless the whole surface of his body be washed 
at least once every day. Water purifies the system, 
and washes away many diseases; water to the skin 
sweetens the temper and exhilarates the spirits ; water 
cleanses the skin from stale perspiration, and enables 
it to breathe—the skin being a breathing apparatus— 
with ease and comfort; water to the skin braces the 
constitution and causes it to resist the catching of 
colds; water to the skin is a panacea for many of the 
ailments that affect babyhood. 

Thorough ablution of the whole body, then, is most 
refreshing, appetizing, and invigorating, and is, indeed, 
absolutely essential to perfect health. A sound and 
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vigorous child is, after his early bath, as fresh and 
sweet and clean 


“ As morning roses newly tipp’d with dew.” —Shakspeare. 


Have the goodness to inform me of the requisites 
necessary for the washing of my babe ? 

The nursery in which he is washed should be Jarge 
and well ventilated, but not draughty; and if the 
weather be at all chilly a small fire should be in the 
grate; but if the weather be warm a fire will not be 
needed. The right person to wash the babe ?— The 
mother, undoubtedly, unless the nurse be first-rate, and 
can be thoroughly depended upon. The requisites 
for washing an infant ?—A plentiful supply of rain 
water and of dry, soft towels ; a child should always 
be washed in rain water: it is cruel to wash him in 
hard water; hard water nearly flays him alive. Soap 
of two kinds—Castile and glycerin: Castile to use in 
a general way, and glycerin, if there be any abrasion 
or excoriation of the skin. The chair used by the 
nurse while washing the babe 2—Should be stout, and 
large, and low; if it be not sufficiently low, portions of 
the legs should be sawed off, in order that the mother 
or nurse may sit comfortably on the chair: it is most 
wretched for the nurse to wash, and for the babe to be 
washed, on a high chair. It is impossible, if her toes 
only touch the ground (as I have sometimes seen), that 
the nurse can make a good and proper lap for the 
child. Thetubor basin ?—If a tub be used, it should 
be oblong and sufficiently large to hold the child; if 
it be a basin, it should be a nursery-basin, and large 
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enough to put him right into it. If a tub be used, it 
Should be put on the ground; then the nurse will 
have to get upon her knees to wash him: if a basin, 
it should be placed in a wooden frame, which makes 
it more convenient for the nurse. The manner of 
washing an infant ?—It should be done most tenderly 
and expeditiously. Some poor, unfortunate children 
are screaming all the while they are being washed and 
dressed, and well they might: they are being tortured, 
they are being roughly handled, as though they were 
made of wood instead of sensitive flesh, and blood, and 
delicate nerves. This is one reason why a mother 
herself should wash her own child. A song or lul- 
laby 2—The mother or nurse should soothe the babe 
during the washing and dressing with a song or lul- 
laby: harmony is, at such times, very pleasing to him; 
at all events, if the mother or nurse be not musical, 
she should talk to him; her voice and manner should 
be gentle and placid. Ifa child be made cross by 
rough and long-prolonged washings, and by shouting 
and bawling at him, the chances are that he will re- 
main cross during the remainder of the day. Babes 
are tender little creatures, and require the utmost 
gentleness in their management and delicate hand- 
ling. How often it is said that a child always cries 
when washed by the nursemaid, or by any one else 
but his mother! The reason is obvious. Clean and 
well-aired clothes ?—A mother should be extravagant 
in the putting on of clean clothes, and she should mind 
that they are well aired: it is a great luxury, and very 
beneficial to health, for clothes — the under-linen espe- 
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cially —to be perfectly clean; stale perspiration and 
dirt will hang about soiled clothes, which will impede 
and interfere with the pores of the skin, which pores 
may be reckoned, on the surface of the skin, by 
millions! A clean child is as sweet as new-mown 
hay ; while a dirty one is 


——‘ a babe as loathsome as a toad.”—Shakepeare. 


NAVEL RUPTURE. 


Provided the navel rupture be very large, and the 
ordinary methods of cure be not successful, what 
would you advise? 

Sometimes a navel rupture has been so long neg- 
lected, and has, in consequence, become so large as 
to require a different plan of treatment. Then, a 
properly adjusted silk-elastic abdominal belt will be 
necessary, and which should be made under the super- 
vision of an experienced medical man; as, unless it be 
of the right construction, such belt would do harm 
instead of good; while, if properly made and applied, 
it will be of inestimable benefit to the afflicted child. 


DIET. 


In your other work—“ Advice to a Mother”—you 
strongly advise for a dry-nursed child the following: 
“ New milk, the produce of onz healthy cow; 
Warm water, of each, equal parts ; 
Table salt, a few grains; 
Lump sugar, & sufficient quantity to slightly sweeten it.” 
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Have you any further remarks to make on the sub- 
ject? 

Let me advise a mother who is obliged to bring up 
her babe by the hand to give the above form of artifi- 
cial food a fair trial: it very often agrees better with 
an infant than any other admixture of food—farina- 
ceous or otherwise—besides ; and is, in the generality 
of cases, quite sufficient during the first few months of 
a babe’s existence to make him hearty and strong. I 
have known some splendid children brought up for 
months upon it, and upon it alone, and that without 
a particle of any other food whatever. Remember, the 
milk must be fresh, sweet, and genuine, and the pro- 
duct of one cow. 

If a mother find the above food to agree, which in 
the majority of cases she will, she ought not to be 
chopping and changing about, but should leave weli 
alone: it does not do to be making experiments in the 
feeding of babes. They will not bear it. It is folly 
in the extreme attempting it. Besides, in the majority 
of cases, it is—my experience tells me so—one of the very 
best foods for the bringing-up of infants by the hand. 

Let me strongly recommend a mother, if she have 
the accommodation, to keep her own cow, as she can 
then be certain of the milk being good and genuine, 
and that it is not mixed with the milk of other cows. 
These considerations, in the bringing up of a dry-nursed 
child, are of vital importance, and may decide whether 
he shall be puny or otherwise, or whether he shall live 
or die! 

The feeding-bottles—I say bottles, for there ought 
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to be two, at least—must be kept beautifully clean, 
as the delicate stomach of a babe rebels against the 
slightest impurity or staleness of food—of milk espe- 
cially, and nothing turns sour and becomes bad so 
soon as milk. Perfect cleanliness, if there is to be 
perfect health, must, in infants’ food, be invariably ob- 
served; and the only way to insure perfect cleanliness 
is for the mother herself to look daily, nay, hourly, 
into the matter, as the generality of nurses are not to 
be trusted. But what a drudge, it might be said, you 
will make a mother by looking after such menial mat- 
ters. Certainly, if she think more of her trouble and 
of her gentility than she does of her child, I have not 
another word to say on the subject! 


If a child have either pain in the bowels or a 
purging, ought the milk to be unboiled ? 

If he have either pain in the bowels or a purging, or 
both the one and the other, the milk ought to be boiled, 
and should be given to him as warm as he can drink it. 
Warm milk, when the bowels are relaxed and are in 
pain, is very comforting and binding; but remember, 
the milk is at all other times better unboiled, fresh jrst 
as. it comes from the cow. 


Is cream-and-water a desirable food tobring ug a 
dry-nursed child upon ? 

Cream-and-water is sometimes recommended as a 
substitute for a mother’s milk. This is decidedly an 
error, as cream is only the oily part separated from the 
casein of the milk, and therefore does not contain al) 
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the constituents needful to the sustenance of an in- 
fant. The cream contained in the milk—as a part 
and parcel of the milk—is quite another matter, and 
is one of the necessary ingredients to build up, to 
strengthen, and sustain a babe; hence skim milk 
ought never to be given in such cases. The natural 
mixture, then, of the cream and skim milk, as found 
in fresh milk, ought not, on any account, to be give. 
separately, the one from the other, as both are im- 
peratively needful to the well-being of a child; and, 
therefore, either skim milk alone, or cream-and-water 
alone, are, neither the one nor the other, as a sub- 
stitute for a mother’s milk, expedient. A proof that 
fresh milk is the proper food for children is, that it 
was sent, both in the mother and in the cow, in that 
state; but really, in these enlightened days! there is 
so much speculation, and folly, and new-fangled doc- 
trines afloat, that the truth is often obscured, and 
people blunder on in the dark, building up their own 
hollow hypotheses, and either fancying, or believing, 
or pretending that they know better than the all-wise 
Creator! Such wiseacres are much in the same case 
as the sapient hairdresser who advertised his wigs as 
far superior in shape, more comfortable in wear, and 
more natural in appearance than the real head of hair | 
Or, like an impudent dentist, who unblushingly de- 
clares that he can make artificial teeth to masticate 
food as well as, or even better. than, natural teeth—as 
though teeth fastened on a loose plate of gold or vul- 
canite can have the purchase of teeth securely planted 
and firmly fixed in the very sockets of the jaws them. 
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selves! Or like some wondrous artificial food, which 
is vaultingly asserted by its inventor to closely re- 
semble or even to surpass in nutritious and health- 
giving properties the mother’s milk itself. This is 
out-Heroding Herod with a vengeance! But the 
folly, the cant, the credence, and the humbug of this 
world are unfathomable, and passeth all belief ! 


If a babe be very feeble, and has not strength to 
draw the nipple DIRECTLY, are there any means of 
giving it him INDIRECTLY ? 

There are: when he is very feeble, and has not the 
power to draw the nipple directly, there is an excellent 
little invention which will ofttimes enable him to do so 
indirectly —that is to say, let him suck the nipple 
through the intervention of S. Maw & Son’s Glass 
Nipple Shield with Elastic Tube. I have known this 
admirable contrivance save the lives of many small 
and feeble infants. When he is stronger—which he 
very likely soon will be—and can take the nipple 
itself, the nipple shield may be discontinued. 


Have you any additional remarks to make respect- 
ing the mangement of a wet-nurse ? 

It is un excellent plan for a wet-nurse to help the 
housemaid in her occupation, as there is nothing like 
a moderate degree of work to make good milk. A 
lazy wet-nurse is sure to be unhealthy; and if she be 
unhealthy, the babe is sure to follow suit. Laziness 
engenders disease and lessens the milk. Moreover, if 
@ wet-nurse have no active occupation, she herself is 
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almost sure to be costive; and if she be so, it will 
probably make her little charge costive likewise, a8 
like follows like. 

If the babe’s bowels be obstinate, the wet-nurse 
ought to take plenty of out-door exercise and of in- 
door occupation; she should eat a variety of vege- 
tables, and should drink coffee instead of tea for 
breakfast. But, remember, if the wet-nurse is to drink 
coffee, she must take plenty of exercise, otherwise 
the coffee will heat the milk, and do the babe harm 
instead of good. Coffee is like beer, requiring plenty 
of exercise to make it agree. 

If the wet-nurse’s milk should make an infant cos- 
tive, his bowels must not be physicked with aperients 
—certainly not, or irreparable mischief will be done to 
him. I therefore caution a mother to beware, and to 
avoid, if possible, the first step of giving opening 
medicine to a babe. I hope to have the pleasure, 
in a succeeding conversation, when speaking of “the 
Bladder and the Bowels of an Infant,” to advise you 
what to do in case your babe’s bowels be costive. I 
have a perfect horror of irritating (unless there be ab- 
solute need for it) the delicate and sensitive nerves of 
a babe with purgatives by the mouth. 


Have you any remarks to make on a mother who, 
although she be able to suckle her child, yet, notwith- 
standing, will not do so? 

Her conduct is most reprehensible: if a mother be 
strong, and have a good breast of milk, it is disgraceful 
for her to delegate her most precious privilege and 
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duty of nursing her own child to a wet-nurse, either 
because she does not like the trouble, er merely that 
it might give her more time to become a votary of 
fashion, or because it might injure the symmetry of 
her bust,—a reckoning day is sure to come, when she 
will be punished severely for her unnatural conduct. 
“Tt is unmerciful,” says Steele, “to see, that a woman 
endowed with all the perfections and blessings of 
nature can, as soon as she is delivered, turn off her 
innocent, tender, and helpless infant, and give it up to 
a woman that is (ten thousand to one) neither in 
health nor good condition, neither sound in body or 
mind, that has neither honor nor reputation, neither 
love nor pity for the poor babe, but more regard for 
the money than for the whole child, and never will 
take further care of it than what, by all the encourage- 
ment of money and presents, she is forced to; like 
Zisop’s earth, which would not nurse the plant of 
another ground, although never so much improved, 
by reason that plant was not of its own production. 
. . . lam not ignorant but that there are some cases 
of necessity where a mother cannot give suck, and 
then out of two evils the least must be chosen.” 

If a mother, then, be not really able, from whatever 
cause, to suckle her babe, that is quite another matter ; 
then a healthy wet-nurse should be procured; and the 
greatest care is required, as I will prove in future con- 
versations, in the selection of one. 


In choosing a wet-nurse, would you select a married 
or a single woman? 
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A single woman: if a married woman would, for 
the love of greed, give up her own child to nurse a 
stranger’s, she must, indeed, be an unnatural mother, 
totally unfit for her office. It is otherwise with a 
single woman, who has probably been seduced by 
some villain—by one who has, before seducing her, 
most likely promised her marriage, and who, after 
having accomplished his wicked purposes, has deserted 
her: the poor girl must get a living, otherwise both 
she and her babe might starve; she is able, by going 
out as a wet-nurse, to support herself and child. 
Agaix, if a married woman should apply for such a 
situation, it might probably be owing to her having a 
vagabond of a husband, who has perhaps either de- 
serted her or diseased her, or both. If, therefore, a 
married woman apply, and any of the above causes 
are in operation, as most likely they are, she is totally 
unfit for the duties of a wet-nurse. No; the best 
wet-nurse, if such an one can be obtained, is a young 
and healthy, tidy and clean, servant—-one who has, 
under the promise of marriage, been seduced by her 
lover. It will not only be necessary that she have the 
above qualifications, but others in addition, namely, 
a good breast of milk, a well-formed nipple, neither 
too large nor too small, that her own child be as nearly 
of an age as may be to that of her foster-child, that 
her own age be somewhere between twenty and thiity, 
and if she be from the country, so much the better. 

I have known many young single persons, who 
having performed the office of wet-nurse with credit, 
to themselves and with advantage to their foster-chil. 
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dren, to have for years afterwards remained as nurses 
in the same families, and to have thus, as it were, been 
snatched from utter ruin, and to have become again 
respectable members of society.* 


VACCINATION. 


Have you any supplemental remarks to make on 
vaccination ? 

Our lawgivers in England are now, to their credit, 
doing all they can to eradicate smallpox from our 
land: it is the bounden duty of every parent to assist 
them in their laudable efforts. Smallpox prevailing, 
to any extent, in a country is a disgrace ; for if proper 
means were used, it would in time be known only by 
name. Prussia has set a splendid example to other 
nations in her endeavors to exterminate smallpox; 
her efforts have been crowned with wonderful success, 
smallpox being in that country, at the present time, 
comparatively rare. O that the time may arrive, and 
be not far off, when that loathsome and pestilential 
disease may be talked of as a thing of the past! Dr. 
Brown, in his recent little work on Health, bas made a 
powerful address to parents on the importance of 
having every child vaccinated. He says, “ Let me put 
you in mind, seriously, of one thing that you ought to 


*I have dwelt so largely on the subject of wet-nurses, 
their selection, management, etc., in my other book, ‘‘ Advice 
to a Mother,’’ that I beg, for further information on the eub- 
ject, to refer you to that volume. 
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get done to all your children, and that is, to have them 
vaccinated or inoculated with the cowpock. The best 
time for this is two months after birth, but better late 
than never, and in these times you need never have 
any excuse for its not being done..... It is a real 
crime, I think, in parents to neglect this. It is cruel 
to their child, and it is a crime to the public. If every 
child in the world were vaccinated, which might be 
managed in a few years, that loathsome and deadly 
disease, the smallpox, would disappear from the face 
of the earth; but many people are so stupid, and so 
lazy, and so prejudiced as to neglect this plain duty, 
till they find to their cost that it is too late. So 
promise me all, seriously, in your heart, to see to 
this, if not done already, and to see to it imme- 
diately.”* 


EXERCISE. 


Have you any remarks to make on a babe riding un 
a perambulator ? 

I have the greatest objection to perambulators for 
very young children—for babes especially. It is 
really a painful sight to see a helpless infant bobbing 
his head in misery in one of these carriages; he looks, 
while the perambulator is jolting along the rough and 
rugged roads, like a calf in a cart going to slaughter ! 
The poor little creature has few bones in his body. 
Those which will eventually become bones, if he live 

* Health. By John Brown, M.D. Edinburgh: Strahan 
& Co. 
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long enough, are now principally gristle, and want 
properly supporting in the arms, and not bending and 
twisting in all forms and shapes but the right, as they 
are ina perambulator. This kind of carriage is cer- 
tainly a wretched invention for an infant, whatever it 
might be for a lazy nurse. 


During the very hot weather, have you any precau- 
tions to give as toa babe taking exercise in the open 
air? 

During the intense heat of the day, it is weil for 
three or four hours to keep an infant within doors; 
and when he does go out, a broad brimmed hat, made 
either of cotton or straw, and an umbrella, should 
shade him from the rays of the sun. If this plan 
were universally adopted, disordered stomach, sick- 
ness, and diarrhea would not, at this particular 
season, so frequently prevail. Moreover, it is utterly 
useless to send him out in scorching hot weather, as 
exercise at such times can neither strengthen nor re- 
fresh him, but, on the contrary, will weaken and de- 
press him. He cannot, at other portions of the day, 
provided the weather permit, be too much in the 
open air. Exercise, fresh air, and diet are the three 
powerful adjuncts to health, especially during teeth- 
ing. They stand in the foremost rank, and will alone 
not only usually prevent, but will frequently conquer, 
many of the complaints incidental to infancy and 
childhood. 


In the winter-time, should a babe of three or four 
months old be sent out in the open air? 
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Certainly, provided the weather be fine, and he be 
well wrapped up, and he be carried in the nurse’s 
arms, and not in a perambulator. A clear, frosty day, 
if the wind be neither in the east nor the northeast, 
will brace, refresh, and appetize him. He ought never 
to be sent out in foggy weather; fogs are far more 
dangerous than even rain. If it be fine above head, it 
matters little how dirty the roads are under feet. I 
should advise a babe to be sent out, whenever prac- 
ticable, daily. If he be only occasionally carried out 
he will assuredly become delicate, and every breath 
of wind will give him cold. I should recommend a 
mother, in the taking of exercise for the babe, to 
adopt a middle course—she should be neither too ven- 
turesome nor too timid, as both are to be deprecated. 
There is another consideration which ought never to 
be lost sight of—the constitution of her child. Is he 
strong, or is he delicate? If he be strong, he ought to 
be sent out, if well wrapped up, in very cold weather ; 
while if he be delicate, more especially if his chest 
be weak, greater circumspection must be observed ; but 
in either case, and in all cases, we must neither coddle 
nor be foolhardy—one extreme is as dangerous as the 
other. 


SLEEP. 


Have you any further observations to make on the 
sleep of an infant ? 

A babe, during the early months of his life, does little 
else but sleep, and suck and sleep again. Sleep makes 
him thrive, and fattens him. Sleep must, therefore, not 
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on any account whatever be interfered with; it is of 
more importance to him than even food itself. It 
is folly in the extreme to rouse a little babe from his 
slumbers by fondling and kissing him, and that admir- 
ing friends may see him to advantage! A young 
infant never looks to such advantage as 


‘¢ When the soft dews of kindly sleep” 


are upon him. It is cruel to disturb a babe while 
asleep. Sleep is the greatest nourisher, comforter, and 
sustainer in the world, and should, in every way, be 
encouraged. 

The best place, in the daytime, for him to sleep is, 
not on the nurse’s lap, nor on a feather bed, but on a 
horse-hair mattress, in his cot or crib, shaded from the 
light and from draughty currents, but not from the air 
of the room. While asleep in the day he should not be 
covered with heaps of clothes: a child’s blanket in the 
winter, and a sheet in the summer, is, during his mid- 
day sleep, all the covering, except the clothes he has 
on, that he requires. As soon as he awakes he should 
be held out, and then he should have the breast. 

A mother should be careful, when the child is asleep, 
that there is not too large a fire in the grate: hot rooms 
will prevent the sleep from refreshing him. It is well 
for the nursery to be cool rather than hot. Hot rooms 
are most prejudicial to a child; and some nurseries are 
more like hothouses, with regard to temperature, than 
rooms. A nursemaid will make an enormous fire if 
she be not well looked after. The consequence is, the 
babe is bathed in perspiration, and every draught of air 
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upon his skin makes him catch cold. A child, too, is 
more likely to perspire freely when asleep than when 
awake; this, of course, increases the risk, if the room 
be too hot, of his catching cold when he awakes 
and is carried along draughty passages. By-the-by, 
whenever a child awakes from his sleep, and is re- 
moved from one room to another, either a square of 
flannel or a shawl should the while be thrown over 
him. 

But to return to our subject, on the ill effects of hot 
rooms: The fact is, the world is too artificial, and 
luxury, and overindulgence, and coddling have found 
their way into the nurseries, as they have everywhere 
else, in the wealthy houses of over-rich England, to 
the great detriment and deterioration of our race! I 
do not say that we are to run into an opposite extreme, 
and do without fires in a nursery. Certainly not; the 
middle course in this, as in almost everything else in 
this world, is the most desirable. Besides, a small 
fire in the grate, in the winter-time, not only warms 
the room, but encourages ventilation. While a child 
is asleep he ought not to be disturbed by loud talking, 
or by the glare of light falling on his eyes. 

The bedroom in which the babe sleeps should, at 
night, be darkened and well ventilated. During the 
night-season he should sleep either with bis mother, ov, 
if she be delicate, with a trusty nurse, as, during early 
babyhood, the warmth of ancther person’s body during 
the night-time is essential to his well-doing—he him- 
self being too cold in blood and too languid in circula- 
tion without the heat of another person to keep him 
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warm. Great care should be taken that he has plenty 
of room in the bed, and that he be not overlaid, as 
many babes, either from carelessness or from igno- 
rance, have been to their utter destruction. To pre- 
vent such a catastrophe, I beg to refer you to my other 
work, in which I have entered rather fully into the 
causes and prevention of such a fearful contingency. * 

A child never looks so lovely as when he is asleep, 
There is something touchingly beautiful in the calm, 
gentle sleep of a healthy child—of one who 


“ Draws the sweet infant breath of gentle sleep.”—Shakepeare, 


THE BLADDER AND THE BOWELS OF AN 
INFANT. 


Have you any further hints to offer respecting the 
bladder and bowels of an infant during his early baby- 
hood ? 

An infant should be held out every two hours to 
make water, as it is very injurious to him, and to 
every one else, to retain the water in the bladder for 
any length of time. Besides, the plan I have just 
recommended not only allows a mother to dispense 
with diapers, but induces clean habits, and “habit is 
second nature,” or, as Shakspeare graphically puts it, 
“ How use doth breed a habit in a man.” How true 
this remark, and especially how true as regards chil- 
dren! How necessary it is, then, that good habits 


———. 


* See Advice to a Mother, under the head of ‘‘ Ccroner’s In. 
quests on Infants.” 
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should from earliest babyhood be implanted in them, 
until they become, as it were, parts and parcels of 
themselves—so ingrained in them that they cannot 
be eradicated. 

Many of my patients, from their earliest infancy, 
have not tasted a particle of opening medicine, to their 
great and lasting benefit. Such children are far less 
prone to disease ; and well they might be; for the con- 
stant taking by some persons of aperients makes them, 
by weakening them, liable to catch cold, and cold is 
the origin of almost every conceivable disease! Not 
only so, but the more aperients you give to a babe 
the more he requires, until at length the bowels will 
not act without them, and physic becomes his daily 
necessity. 

If an infant’s bowels be habitually costive, try, instead 
of giving aperients by the mouth, the effects of a warm 
water enema. Let three, or four, or even more table- 
spoonfuls (according to the age of the infant) of warm 
water be administered up the lower bowel by means of 
a 4 oz. india-rubber enema-bottle. If the first enema 
does not, in a few minutes, have the desired effect, let 
a second, or a third, or even more, be used, as no 
harm can possibly arise from so simple a remedy; and 
if it will prevent, as it most likely will, the need of 
giving an aperient by the mouth, it will confer an in- 
calculable boon upon ‘babes and sucklings.” The 
effect of an enema is simply to wash out the bowels— 
to remove any offending motion pent up therein; and 
it does not at all interfere either with the appetite, 
with the digestion, or with increasing the obstinacy of 
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the bowels, as a repetition of aperients by the mouth 
assuredly will do. If, after giving the enema, Some 
portion of the water should remain behind, it can do 
no injury whatever; for, if it be absorbed, it will 
rather do good than otherwise—water being, by the 
bowels as well as by the mouth, both nourishing to 
the body and quenching to the thirst; indeed, many 
persons who could not swallow food by the mouth 
have for weeks been kept alive, and eventually saved 
from death, by means of enemas alone. An enema 
gives no pain, can never do any harm, and is, with a 
proper india-rubber enema-bottle, administered in a 
few seconds. Truly, a warm water enema is a splen- 
did remedy for opening a child’s costive bowels ! 

The drinking a dessertspoonful or a tablespoonful 
of cold water the moment a babe awakes in the morn- 
ing, and every morning of his life, of course increasing 
the quantity as he grows older, is another admirable 
remedy for relaxing costive bowels. Now, the warm 
water enema and the drinking of cold water in the 
morning are both simple remedies, and can never do 
harm, which is more than can be said of the nauseous 
and powerful drugs that are sometimes poured down, 
nolens volens, poor unfortunate children’s throats ! 
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CHILDHOOD. 


ABLUTION. 


Will you give me a list of the requisites needed for 
the washing of my child? 

Hither a tub or bath, rain-water, flannel, sponge, 
soap, towels, dusting-powders. 

Tub or bath.—A child has now outgrown his nur- 
sery basin and his baby’s tub; he wil! now require 
either a much larger tub, or a bath, as it must be 
large enough to put him bodily into it. 

Rain-water must still be used for the purpose of 
washing him. Hard water would injure the texture 
of the skin; and if it did not actually excoriate him, 
it would make the skin rough, uncomfortable, and 
unseemly, 

Flannel and sponge.—There is nothing now like a 
piece of flannel to cleanse his skin thoroughly. You 
can rub him more effectually with flannel (and thus 
get off the dirt) than you can with sponge—although 
a sponge, in its way, is very necessary in a child’s 
ablution. The principal uses of a sponge are, to wash 
the face, as it is softer than flannel, and to act as a 
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kind of miniature shower-bath—that is to say, a large 
sponge filled with water should be squeezed over his 
head, and neck, and back, and allowed to shower 
down him, to his great refreshment and benefit. 
A sponge is apt to become greasy from using; the 
natural oil from the hair and from the skin make it 
so. Now, great care should be taken to keep it clean ; 
and for that purpose it should, after each ablution, be 
well washed out in fresh water, and then squeezed 
dry. It might be occasionally necessary to squeeze it 
out in very hot water, as a sponge cannot be kept too 
clean. A sponge ought not to be put in a sponge-bag, 
but should be exposed to the air, either left on the 
washing-stand, or in a small sponge-basket made for 
the purpose, in order that the air may, before it be 
used again, thoroughly ventilate and dry it. 

Soap.—I recommended, in the washing of an infant, 
Castile soap and glycerin soap. White-curd soap 
may now be substituted for the Castile soap, as it is 
rather stronger and more cleansing, and as the little 
fellow runs about more, and gets into the dirt—as 
every healthy child ought to do !—and as the texture 
of his skin has become thicker, it is rather better now 
’ than the Castile. Glycerin should still be in readi- 
ness in case of need—that is to say, to be used if 
there be any abrasion, or eruption, or excoriation of 
the skin. 

Towels ought now to be of a rather stouter quality. 
For a babe they should be very soft; but still, rough 
towels for a child are not desirable; they may do 
very well when he becomes a man. The towels 
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should, before they be used, be perfectly dry; damp 
towels are very uncomfortabie; besides, it is impos- 
sible to dry a child properly with them. 

Dusting-powders.—Kither violet powder or calamine 
powder may, according to circumstances, be used. 
They should always be in readiness in case the little 
fellow be either galled or chafed about the groin or 
other parts; indeed, there is no objection to the using 
of violet powder about those parts after every ablution, 
taking care that the skin be well dried every time 
before using it. The violet powder should be applied 
with a puff; the calamine powder, a portion may be 
put into a little muslin-bag, and then dabbed against 
the parts. With regard to calamine powder, be. sure 
that it is calamine, and not a powder bearing a some- 
what similar name—calomel. Calomel would be 
highly injurious and dangerous, and improper to use 
for such a purpose, while calamine powder is perfectly 
harmless. 

Dirty water and slops ought never to be allowed to 
remain in a nursery for one moment longer than abso- 
lutely necessary ; foul water is injurious to the health 
and repugnant to the nose. If any water has been 
shed on the floor, it ought to be carefully sopped up; 
and the bath should be wiped out with a flannel and 
fresh water, and then put clean away, in readiness for 
the next morning. The windows ought, as soon as 
the child leaves the room, to be thrown wide open, in 
order to well ventilate the apartment, and to dry up 
any wet places on the floor. 

If the window be open, the door ought, when the 
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child is in the room, to be closed; and if the door be 
opened, the window should be shut. Draugbts are 
very dangerous to a child, and a fruitful inciter of 
many most serious diseases. There is an old Chinesé 
proverb that truly says, ‘ Avoid draughts as you 
would an arrow from a bow.” Draughts are fruit- 
ful sources of cold; and if of cold, of almost every 
other complaint that flesh is heir to. A lady once 
said to her doctor, “I have only a cold.” His reply 
was, ‘ What would you have, madam—the plague ?” 
The nursery floor is better without any carpeting; 
but if the floor must be covered, kamptulicon is the 
best for the purpose, as it quickly dries after being 
wet, and is not cold to the bare feet of the child 
Moreover, it is very sweet, clean, and durable. 


CLOTHING. 


What ought, in the winter-season, to be the in-door 
dress of the child? 

A frock made of some woolen material, and not a 
flimsy muslin one; stockings, and not socks, coming 
above the knees, and fastened to the dress with a loop 
and tape—garters being very objectionable; stockings 
made of merino—it is perfectly absurd to case, in the 
winter-time, a child’s feet and legs in cotton socks or 
stockings. Good shoes, made to fit the feet, and not 
to please the eye; the toes ought to have plenty of 
play, and should not be cramped up, riding one over 
the other, as the fashionable tight shoe is very apt to 
make them do, and thus cripple the foot for life. Jt 
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is a grievous thing that even now a shoe is seldom 
made to fit the exact shape of the foot, which, of 
course, it ought to do. <A child who is made to wear 
tight shoes walks gingerly and haltingly; he does not 
tread the ground as he ought to do—as though he 
wore no shoes; indeed, it would be far better for 
him to go without shoes altogether than to wear the 
fashionable ones that are now frequently made; they 
are a disgrace to shoemakers ! 


What should, in the winter, be a child’s out-door 
attire ? 

A warm coat, made either of cloth or of any other 
woolen material, warmly lined, and made to button 
close up to his chin, and to cover his neck. I object to 
furs around the throat; they predispose to cold, by 
making the neck too hot, and by bathing it in perspi- 
ration, which the cold air is likely to repel inwardly, 
and thus to give cold. He may have round his neck, 
instead of fur, a woolen neckerchief or scarf.’ 

He should, if the weather be very cold, have a knit- 
ted spencer under his coat; he may then defy the 
weather. Great attention should be paid to keeping 
his feet and legs warm. If he be too young to walk, 
and has to be carried in the nurse’s arms, a pair of large 
worsted stockings, to go over shoes, stockings, and all, 
right up to his thighs, is an admirable plan to keep 
him warm; and may be worn, even if he can and does 
walk, if the weather be frosty: this plan will effectu- 
ally prevent his slipping and sliding abont. 

If he be able to walk, and the roads under foot be 
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dirty, it being dry above head, he should wear, instead 
of shoes, a thick pair of winter walking-boots, which, 
as soon as he returns home, should be taken off, and 
put to dry, in readiness for future use: this is most 
important advice, and ought never to be disregarded. 

Thick walking-boots are far better for a child than 
india-rubber overshoes. They do not keep in the 
perspiration, as overshoes necessarily do, and if well 
and strongly made, are equally impervious to the wet. 
Let me call your especial attention to the importance 
of good sound thick-soled boots for your child, when 
he is old enough to take walking exercise. A boot to 
let in either wet or damp is almost sure to give him 
cold, the foot being, in wet weather, from morn to 
night in a state of sop. Can it be wondered at when 
imperfect boots, and thin-soled boots, and damp boots 
among children are so common, that bronchitis, sore 
throats, and colds are so frequent? A child, when 
coming in from either his walk or play, should, if his 
boots be*at all damp, have them immediately changed 
for dry ones. A child would stand a better chance of 
being in good health without shoes or boots than with 
them, unless they be sound and dry! Let me, then, 
strongly advise a mother to look well to the feet of her 
child, and thus save an immense amount of ill healih 
and consequent anxiety. Moreover, his wet boots 
ought at once to be put to dry. It will not do to 
trust to the generality of nursemaids in such matters 
as these; the mother herself is the proper person +o 
satisfy herself that the nurse has done her duty. If 
the boots are set aside wet, he w Il, the next day, 
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put on his feet damp boots again, and will ofttimes, in 
consequence, catch a severe cold, which cold might end 
in some fearful illness—all of which misery, anxiety, 
and trouble might, if the mother herself had previously 
done her duty, have been prevented ! 

A majority of the diseases and of the deaths of chil- 
dren arise from their catching cold; hence the impor- 
tance of our subject—prevention being at all times 
better than cure. Very many of the diseases afflicting 
children are preventable. If this be true—and it ean- 
not be gainsaid—what an amount of responsibility 
rests both on mothers and doctors! 


Which do you prefer for a child to wear—boots or 
shoes ? 

Boots for walking out of doors, and shoes for the 
house. The constant wearing of boots in the house is, 
as I have before observed,* weakening to the ankles, 
as weakening as tight lacing is to the waist; indeed, 
it acts much in the same way, namely, by wasting 
away, by pressure, the ligaments of the ankles, as 
stays waste away the muscles of the waist. “ We 
quite agree with Dr. Humphrey in his protest against 
the common notion of supporting and strengthening 
the ankles by tight-laced boots, which, as he says, ‘ has 
its parallel in the idea of strengthening the waist by 
stays. The notion is, in both instances, fortified by 
the fact, that those persons who have been accustomed 
to the pressure, cither upon the ankle or upon the 
waist, feel a want of it when it is removed, and are 


* See Advice to a Mother. 
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uncomfortable without it. They forget, or are uncon- 
scious, that the feeling of the want has been engendered 
by the appliance, and that, had they never resorted to 
the latter, they would never have experienced the 
former.’ There can be no surer way of producing per- 
manently weak ankles than by lacing them up tightly 
during childhood, and so preventing the natural devel- 
opment of their ligaments.”* <A child’s walking-boots 
ought not to be made to lace up, but should have elastic 
sides; the latter kind of boot is far preferable t2 che 
former, as it does not exert either so much or such un- 
equal pressure. 


How in very hot weather might sunstroke and violent 
bleeding of the nose be prevented ? 

A child, during the dog-days, is subject both to sun- 
stroke and to violent bleeding of the nose. Now, 
these attacks might be prevented by keeping him 
within doors during the intense heat of the day (en- 
couraging bim to sleep the while), and by having, 
when he does go out, his head and neck well pro- 
tected by a broad-brimmed hat, made either of straw, 
of Leghorn, or of cotton. A hat ought to be made 
high in the crown, in order to allow room for air be- 
tween the head and the top of the hat: a shalluw hat, 
closely covering the skull, like a skull-cap, is in very 
hot weather apt to encourage both sunstroke and vio- 
lent bleeding of the nose. It is, at such times, a good 
plan to imitate the foreign fashion, and to wind either 


* British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review. 
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a white handkerchief or a piece of cambric around the 
hat, allowing the ends to hang down the back of the 
neck: it is quite as necessary to protect from the rays 
of the sun the nape of the neck as it is the head itself. 
A curtain at the back of both boys’ hats and girls’ bon- 
nets will act in a similar way; indeed, in the summer- 
time children’s hats and bonnets should never be made 
without a curtain. 


Ought the color of a child’s clothes to be varied ac- 
cording to the season ? 

Certainly: the color of a child’s clothes is an im- 
portant consideration; the color in the winter ought 
to be dark, as dark-colored clothes are much warmer 
than light; while he should, on the other hand, wear 
in the summer season light-colored clothes ; and, if the 
weather be extremely hot, perfectly white dresses. 


Have you any remarks to make on a child’s waist 
being pinched in by tight clothes, and on his being 
gorgeously dressed ? 

It is an abominable practice to brace a child in with 
tight clothes—to show off his figure to advantage, as 
it is falsely called. A child requires freedom—room 
to breathe, to jump, to skip, to play, to dance, to throw 
his body into every conceivable attitude, and not to be 
swaddled up as though he were a mummy. Nature 
will not have such freaks played upon her; she will 
not be trifled with, but will resist and resent all such 
interference, by making him crooked, deformed, and 
diseased. If fashion in tight dressing is to be followed, 
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let grown-up people, who ought to know better, be the 
victims, and not innocent, helpless children who have 
no voice at all in the matter. No; a child should be 
as unrestrained as a young colt in his motions, and 
should have no tight girthing applied to him, or woe 
betide the poor unfortunate little fellow—he will re- 
ceive so much injury that time will never remove it. 
A child’s ribs are principally composed of gristle, and, 
like clay in the potter’s hands, can be moulded to 
almost any shape, so that when they do become bone, 
they will retain, like clay baked in the fire, the form 
given them when gristle. 

It is perfectly absurd to dress a child up im frills 
and flowers, in silk, and satins, and velvets, and in 
ribbons all the colors of the rainbow: a child decked. 
out in finery looks more like a morris-dancer than a. 
geutle child. It might be all very well for a decaying 
beauty, if she be so inclined, to brighten up her fading 
charms with brilliant apparel, but it is quite out of 
all character for a simple innocent child to be se 
bedizzened: his own beauty is the only ornament he 
requires; he never looks so well as when he is simply 
clad : 


* Loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorned, adorned the most.” 
Thomson. 


There is a charm in simplicity; give me a child who 
is simple in manners and in dress—one 


“That make: simplicity a grace.”—Ben Jonson. 
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Have you any further remarks to make on the value 
of cow’s milk as an arlicle of food for a child? 

Let it be thoroughly understood, and let there be no 
mistake about it, as it might save an immense amount 
of anxiety and anguish, that milk is as essential to a 
child’s as it is to a babe’s existence. “The bowl of 
bread and milk daily is as necessary for a child, up to 
nine or ten years old, as the breast of the mother is 
for the infant up to nine months.”* 

Milk is a wondrous compound: it contains fuel and 
minerals. There is in it every constituent of the 
blood, and therefore of the body; of the bones that 
form the body’s scaffolding; of the muscles that give 
strength to the frame; of the fat that rounds and 
beautifies the countenance ; of the ligaments that knit 
together the joints; of the sinews that give enduring 
energy to the limbs; of the nerves that induce sensa- 
tion and motion; of the saliva that moistens the fond ; 
of the perspiration that exudes from the skin; of the 
tear that bedews the cheek; of everything, in fact, 
that makes a living, sentient being. A child can for 
a length of time—indeed, sometimes, even for the first 
nine months of his life—entirely live and be well cn 
milk—on either mother’s or cow’s—and on milk alone, 
but on no other single food besides. As genuine milk, 
therefore, can and does make good blood, and as “blood 
is the life thereof,” milk stands prominently forward, 


* Land and Water. 
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especially’ for the young, as the most splendid food in 
the world, and has the proud pre-eminence of being 
the only food known capable by itself alone, without 
any extraneous aid whatever, of building up, of sus- 
taining, and of adorning “the human form divine.” 


Have you any remarks to make on a milkman who 
adulterates his milk ? 

A milkman who adulterates milk should be severely 
punished by the laws of our country. Dishonest 
bakers, in China, have their ears nailed to their doors 
as a terror to evil-doers; it would be well in England 
to pass a somewhat similar law, and to enact that the 
ears of dishonest milkmen‘should be nailed to their 
pumps. If adulterated milk does not kill a child out- 
right, it makes him puny, rickety, and diseased, and in 
the end kills him as effectually, but more cruelly, as it 
tortures him the while. There would be very little 
rickets in the world if children had a plentiful supply 
of fresh, genuine milk. 


Have you any further remarks to make on potatoes 
as an article of diet for a child 2 

Potatoes ought for a child to be well mashed; if 
they be not, they are apt to cause convulsions. A 
mother should see to this herself: this is the chief 
reason why potatoes for him ought to be mashed, as 
mashed potatoes must of necessity be well cooked, 
otherwise they would not properly mash. To make 
assurance doubly sure, I should advise a mother to 
direct her cook to pass them through a sieve, and then, 
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of course, there would not be the slightest chance of 
their not being well mashed —of lumps of potatoes 
being swallowed by a child. Potatoes, then, should 
be thoroughly well cooked, as nothing is more difficult 
of digestion nor more unwholesome than an underdone 
potato. The cooking of a potato properly and well is, 
if health is to be considered, an essential qualification 
for a cook. Thoroughly well done, mealy potatoes 
are a splendid article of food for a child; they are 
most wholesome, and nourishing, and digestible; they 
sweeten and purify his blood; indeed, the potato is one 
of our best antiscorbutics—as was well exemplified, 
some years ago, during the potato famine: scurvy of 
the gums and scorbutical eruptions then, to a fearful 
extent, prevailed, but which rapidly disappeared as 
the potato again became abundant. We-did not fully 
appreciate the inestimable value of this vegetable until 
we were for a time almost deprived of it! There is no 
real substitute for the potato; no other vegetable at 
all approaches it in excellent qualities; it has become, 
both for children and adults, a very necessary of life. 


Ts sea-kale wholesome for a child? and is a variety 
of vegetables good for him? 

Sea-kale is an excellent vegetable for him: it is 
wholesome, nourishing, and digestible. 

A variety of vegetables is very useful—sweetening 
to the blood, and opening to the bowels; care, of 
course, being required in the selection of them. 


Have you any remarks to make on water obtained by 
means of the American tube well ? 
Cc 4 
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Water obtained by means of the American tube well 
is, for drinking purposes, far better and purer than that 
obtained from pumps; hence, in the building of houses, 
the antiquated pump should be abolished, and the 
American tube well should take its place. The human 
family is deeply indebted to the Americans for this 
most useful and health-giving invention. 


What should a child drink with his dinner ? 

Hither milk or water. Water and milk are the only 
two beverages a child requires. I have, in previous 
conversations, entered very fully into the value of 
milk; I will now, if you please, speak of the value of 
water as a child’s beverage. 

Water is a glorious beverage for a child; it quenches 
his thirst—nothing does more so than water; it re- 
freshes him, quite as much as wine, and without any 
of the ill effeets of wine; it nourishes him—there is 
great nourishment in water; it. promotes digestion— 
nothing assists the digestion of food more than water; 
it is a famous appetizer—a draught of water at the 
commencement of a meal will often induce an appetite; 
it is a folly to say that a child should not drink before 
he eats,—nature in this, as in everything else, is the 
best guide, and a child often craves for a draught 
of water just before commencing his dinner, and he 
ought, by all means, to have it; it is a diluent, and 
washes and carries away crudities and impurities from 
the stomach; it is an aperient, one of the finest and 
mildest in the world, neither injuring the coats of the 
stomach, nor weakening the nerves of the bowels, ag 
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the constant taking of purgatives assuredly wil do; it 
is a diuretic, one of the best promoters of urine we 
possess, and unlike all other diuretics, it is equable in 
its operation, not acting violently one moment, and 
having a contrary effect the next. There is another 
blessed quality in water,—a child never drinks more 
of it than will do him good. 

A glass of pure sparkling cold spring-water, is, in 
hot weather, a draught fit for the gods! Water is one 
of the grand necessaries of life: a person could live a 
length of time on water, and on water alone—while, in 
a short time, on solid food, he would die. Huw im- 
portant it is, then, that water being so vitally essential 
to the human economy should be pure, and good, and 
plentiful ! 


Do you advise a young child, who is weak and low, 
to have beer and wine to strengthen him ? 

I must raise my voice against the present abomi- 
nable and pernicious plan of giving a young child, 
because he is weak and low, beer and wine. Depend 
upon it, the system is a vile one and based on error, 
and that, instead of giving strength, it will most 
assuredly induce weakness. If you wish to strengthen 
your child, give him nourishing food, and not stimu- 
lating drinks. Beer and wine would assuredly excite 
him, and excitement is a proof, not of strength, but of 
weakness. I do not say that wine and beer, in some 
forms of disease, will not do a child good, but that 
must be decided by a judicious medical man. 
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Some parents are in the habit of stuffing a child, of 
coaxing him to eat more than he is inclined—more than 
his appetite craves for: what say you concerning tt? 

Some children are like cormorants, for they eat 
gluttonously, and bolt what they eat. “A child’s 
eyes are larger than his stomach” is an old saw con- 
taining much sound wisdom. How often is a child 
made sick, and cross, and ill by his eating more than 
his stomach can digest! It is the bounden duty of a 
mother to watch him carefully while he is at his 
dinner, and to see that he does not in eating overstep 
the bounds of prudence: depend upon it, more children 
die from stuffing than from starvation; and if they do 
not actually die, a stuffed child lays the foundation for 
future misery in the shape of either dyspepsia or liver 
complaint. A little child is, in feeding, like a little 
bird,—neither the one nor the other will bear cram- 
ming with impunity. Oh, it isa grievous sin to stuff a 
little child! 

Never should a child, then, be allowed to stuff, to 
eat immoderately, or be forced to eat up what re- 
mains on his plate: if he be, he is sure to have, in 
consequence, a disordered stomach and a long fast: 

“As surfeit is the father of much fast, 
So every scope, by the immoderate use, 
Turns to restraint.”—Shakepeare. 

Might not a mother be too particular in dieting her 
child? 

She might, if she does not vary his food frequently, 
be in that respect too particular. A variety of whole- 
some food is necessary for a child after he has passed 
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the first two or three years of his existence; after, 
indeed, he has cut the whole of his first set of teeth— 
twenty ; but a mother cannot be too particular in not 
allowing her child to partake of rich, indigestible, and 
unwholesome eatables, such as plum-pudding, rich 
pastry, cheese-cakes, custards, and improper food of 
that kind, quite unfit for a child’s delicate stomach. 
A mother who is particular in such matters thinks 
of the future and of the after-consequences ; while a 
mother who is not particular thinks only of her child’s 
present gratification, and shuts her eyes to what might 
follow. ‘ People who love downy peaches are not apt 
to think of the stone, aud sometimes jar their teeth 
terribly against it.’—Gearge Eliot. 


Have you any further-remarks to make on a child 
dining with his parents ? 

A child, dining with his parents, elevates and refines 
his tastes, his habits, and behavior, at a time of life, 
too, when he is most susceptible of impressions. A 
child is a great imitator, and soon becomes, according 
to his company, either a clown or a gentleman. 


Are you fond of fruit for a child? 

I am, if given in moderation, and if it be properly 
selected, and perfectly ripe and sound. For instance— 
oranges, currants, the inside of gooseberries, grapes, 
raspberries, and strawberries. ‘The stawberry is, for 
a child, the king of fruits. Dr. Boteler once quaintly 
said of it, that “doubtless God could have made a 
better berry, but doubtless God never did’—meaning 
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thereby that the strawberry is, as a fruit, as near per- 
fection as anything can be in this world. 


Have you any supplemental remarks to make on 
sugar for a child ? 

Sugar ought only to be given to a child in modera- 
tion; but remember that in moderation it is necessary 
to his economy: it is, in small quantities, wholesome, 
nourishing, fattening, and opening to the bowels; but, 
in excess, it is injurious to the teeth, causing them ta 
decay ; cloying to the stomach, taking away his appe- 
tite; and disordering the liver, making him bilious, 
for “‘ oversweetness breedeth gall.”— Hooker. 


THE NURSERY. 


What are some of the essentials in the building of a 
house ? 

Some of the principal essentials to be considered in 
the building of a house are: (1) Aspect; (2) Good 
atmosphere; (3) Good soil; (4) Good drainage; (5) 
Good water; (6) Good nursery; (7) Lofty rooms and 
spacious hall; (8) An open fireplace in every room 
and in the hall. 

Aspect of a House.—With regard to the best aspect 
in the building of a house, an angle midway between 
east and west should, whenever practicable, be chosen; 
as then, some part of the day, both front and back of 
the house will be favored with the rays of the sun. 
This is an important consideration ; for if it be a south 
aud north aspect the rays of the sun will on the south, 
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during the summer months, be much too powerful to 
be either healthy or agreeable; while, on the north, 
the rays of the sun being absent, the rooms will on 
that side be sure to be damp and comfortless. ‘‘ We 
do not want to exclude the sun; on the contrary, we 
set our traps for his beams, and do our best to catch 
cheerful light and pleasant warmth by concerted as- 
pect and choice position.” — The Times. 

Aspect of Nursery.—The southeast is perhaps the 
best aspect for a nursery, as the morning sun shines 
into the room, making it most cheerful; the rosy 
light streaming and gleaming through the casement 
is beautiful to bebold; besides, there is nothing like 
a good beginning, and the early sunshine is apt to 
make a child for the rest of the day bright and happy. 
If the southeast be not practicable, the northwest 
should be selected, as then the sun toward the even- 
ing will visit the room—not too fiercely, but tempered 
and subdued by the north. Taking, then, everything 
into consideration, either a southeast. or a northwest 
aspect should be chosen for a nursery. 

Good Almosphere.—Be careful that the atmosphere 
be not polluted either with smoke, or with manufac- 
tories, or with bad or imperfect drains. One proof 
of pure air is, certain flowers, such as primroses, 
cowslips, and roses, flourishing there. “When you 
find that flowers and shrubs will not endure a cer- 
tain atmosphere, it is a very significant hint to the 
human creature to remove out of that neighborhood.” 
— Mayhew. 

Good Soil.—Choose, whenever practicable, either a 
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sandy or gravelly soil. Clay and cat’s-brain hold the 
wet ; and a house built upon it is sure, in the winter- 
time, to be damp. 

Good Drainage.—Drainage is one of the most im- 
portant considerations in the building of a house, and 
therefore demands great attention to be paid to it. 
The misfortune of it is, the young are peculiarly sen- 
sitive to the evil effects of bad drainage—far more so 
than are adults; but be they young, or be they old, 
woe betide the unfortunate dwellers of a house badly 
drained! I beg to refer you to Advice to a Mother 
for further particulars on drainage. 

Goud Water.—A good and plentiful supply of both 
rain- and spring-water are absolutely necessary. The 
spring should be carefully guarded against the pos- 
sibility of a drain contaminating it, or fearful conse- 
quences will probably ensue. The water should be 
soft, and from a tolerably deep well, which well should 
be free from all land-springs. Rain-water.—Arrange- 
ments should be made to insure, during the whole 
year, a plentiful supply of rain-water, as children 
ought not, on any account whatever, to be washed 
with any other. 

Good Nursery.—This is the most important room of 
the house, and great care should therefore be bestowed 
in the planning and in the arranging of it. It should 
be large and lofty, and if at the top of the house, so 
much the better, as the air is purer there, and the 
children might make as much noise as they like—and 
they ought, if they are well, to make a great deai— 
without disturbing the equanimity of the other mem 
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bers of the household. The windows—two are better 
than one—should be large, and should be protected, 
on the inside, by bars. The best aspect for a nursery 
I have spoken of in a previous conversation, and on 
other arrangements of a nursery I have entered rather 
fully into in my other work—Advice to a Mother—to 
which I beg to refer you. 

Lofty Rooms and Spacious Hall.—It is grievous 
that many architects plan such low ceilings and miser- 
able little bedrooms. Those who do can have but little 
idea of hygienic principles. It might be said that those 
who build cannot afford the space. I reply, that if 
they cannot afford the space for large bedrooms, they 
might, at all events, for lofty ones, as they have a right 
to build houses as high up to the sky as they choose— 
not having to pay for land there! Spacious Hall.— 
The hall might be considered as the lungs of the house. 
It is therefore desirable, in a house of any pretensions, 
to have a spacious hall. If it be so, it will ventilate 
and sweeten the whok of the house. 

An open Fireplace in every Room, and in the Hall. 
—An architect who plans any room without a fireplace 
in it, be it either for the rich or for the poor, for an 
adult or for a child, ought to be ashamed of himself 
He is committing a grievous offense against health; 
he is, in point of fact, nothing more nor less than an 
ignoramus, totally unacquainted with the principles of 
his profession. A room without a fireplace, occupied 
at night by one or two persons, becomes before morn- 
ing, unless either the door or window be left open, a 
poisoned chamber! An open fireplace is very desirable 

c* 
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in a hall, and is far preferable to a stove. If in the 
winter-time there be not a fire in the ball, the hall will 
assuredly be damp, and if the hall be damp, the damp- 
ness will spread through the whole house. 


Have you any supplemental remarks to make on the 
ventilation of a nursery ? 

Good air is of as paramount importance as good 
food; and air cannot be good unless it be constantly 
changed. Nothing, not even stagnant water, becomes 
more foul and poisonous than stagnant air! There 
must be, if there is to be perfect health, a constant 
supply of fresh and pure air, not only in the nursery, 
but in every other room in the house—not only in the 
day, but in the night season. “ Nor yet have I a word 
to say against the wretched city poor. God help 
them! They cannot get fresh air. My complaint is 
lodged against higher sinners,—people who ought to 
know better; mothers of families, who keep their 
children in almost air-tight nurseries; mistresses of 
households, who allow their young people to sit in the 
same parlors all day without changing the atmosphere 
thereof ; excellent old-school people, who think an open 
window or a fire in a bedroom a very ‘unwholesome 
thing,’ yet have no objection to send their delicate 
daughters from the warm parlor firesides to undress 
in an apartment that rivals in temperature ‘the frosty 
Caucasus.’ ”’* 


a 


* Good Words; “Give us Air.”’ By the author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 
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The nursery windows should be thrown wide open. 
the moment the child leaves the room. If windows 
were more opened than they are, there would be far 
less illness than there is There is an old saw worth 
remembering : 


“Open the windows more, 
And keep doctors from the door.” 


Have you any supplemental remarks to make con- 
ducive to the mental and bodily health of my child? 

Anything that improves the one conduces to the 
advantage of the other. The mind and the body are 
so mysteriously linked together that you cannot sepa- 
rate the workings of the two; they form a harmonious 
whole. I will string together a few ideas that strike 
me on the subject--premising that I desire, in what I 
am about to say, to keep in constant view either the 
health or the happiness of a child; indeed, by attend- 
ing to the one the interest of the other is promoted, 
mind and body being so blended, entwined, and, like 
unto a tangled skein, twisted and tied up together, 
that it is utterly impossible to determine where the one 
begins and the other ends! To be well is to be happy! 
Reflections that will contribute, be it ever in so small a 
degree, to either health or happiness, are not too trivial 
to be made known, although they might appear as - 


“ Trifles light as air.” 


A mother’s love is a panacea for many of the little 
“ills that [a child’s] flesh is heir to.” If he has a fall 
and bruises himself, ber kiss is the remedy that cures 
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him; if he and the nurse fall out (as they often do), the 
mother is the best mediator and peacemaker ; if his 
little spirit is wounded by-unkindness, the mother 
alone is the one to pour the balm into the wounds, and 
all are quickly healed ; if he have been frightened at 
night by the tales of a silly nurse, his mother’s bosom 
is a haven of safety, her arms his best protection, and 
her voice his greatest comforter, lulling him, as if by 
magic, to repose. A mother’s love is music to the 
ears, and calls up sweet remembrances of days long 
past, but never, never to be forgotten! Ifthe remarks 
I have just made respecting the power and influence 
of a mother be true, it shows the importance of she 
herself reigning supreme, and of not delegating to 
another—a hireling—her best, her holiest, her greatest _ 
privilege, in order that she herself might find time to 
become a votary of fashion! ; 
“A mother’s love! resistless speaks the claim, 
When first a cherub lisps a mother’s name.” 
R. Montgomery. 

Actions.—A little child can only judge of you by 
your actions. It is no use preaching aé or ¢o him, as 
is the wont of some mothers. Your actions toward 
him speak more volubly, forcibly, and effectually than 
words can, however eloquent they be. 


“Our acts our angels are, or good or ill.”—Fletcher. 


Wordsworth sings somewhat in a similar strain, and 
which is very applicable in a parent’s dealings with a 
child: 
“That best portion of a good man’s life. 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 
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Affection.—The hands of a mother are, to a child, 
the softest and whitest in the world; her kiss, the 
sweetest; her voice, the most melodious; her presence, 
the most health-giving; and her looks fill him with 
joy, confidence, and gladness. Oh, how beautiful is 
affection ! 


“Entire affection hateth nicer hands.’’—Spenser. 


Affectation.—A child is always natural, if he be not 
made affected either by imitation or by instruction. 
Affectation is like mildew on a peach—it robs it of all 
its beauty. ‘ Affectation is a greater enemy to the 
face than smallpox.”—St. Evremond. 

Anger is very weakening to a child, as it is to every 
one else. It should, therefore, as quickly as possible 
be subdued; not by the mother herself getting into 
a passion—certainly not, that would only increase 
the mischief tenfold—-but ‘by throwing oil upon the 
troubled waters ;” ‘“‘by a soft answer, which turneth 
away wrath;” by a gentle, and yet by a firm, de- 
meanor; by drawing his attention to something else, 
until he be calm, and then by lovingly telling him of 
his faults. By adopting such a plan he will be likely, 
for the future, to correct and repress his anger. “ Anger 
is like the waves of a troubled sea; when it is cor- 
rected with a soft reply, as with a little strand, it retires, 
and leaves nothing behind but froth and shells—no 
permanent mischief.”—Jeremy Taylor. 

Bare-legged Children.—It is a cruel practice to send 
a child out to walk, in the winter-time, with his legs 
quite bare. His legs look like raw beef; inidleed they 
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really are nearly raw with cold. The poor little fellow 
looks the picture of misery. ‘Tender little children 
are exposed to the bitterest weather, with their legs 
bared in a manner that would inevitably injure the 
health of strong adults.” The Lancet. 

Bravery.—A child should be encouraged to be 
brave, but not to be foolhardy, and not to run into 
unnecessary danger. Fear—wholesome fear—is neces- 
sary to keep a child, and every one else, out of danger. 
Fear, like pain, is, if kept within proper bounds, most 
useful. A child, if it were not for fear or for pain, 
would every hour of his life be running into diffi- 
culties and dangers. Many a mother declares that ber 
child does not know what fear is! Such a mother 
and such a child are deeply to be pitied; they both 
require a sensible nurse to look after them! Do not 
let me be misunderstood. I do not mean that a child 
should be made timid—certainly not—that would be 
as bad as making him foolhardy. There is a medium 
in all things. A child requires constant supervision 
and attention, not constant interference and meddling. 
Bumps, thumps, and tumbles he must, in this rough 
world, have in abundance. They will do him no 
harm, but rather good, as they will make him hardy. 
They ought not to be heeded, but should be laughed 
at, an appeal being made to his courage—that he is a 
brave little man, and does not mind trifles. But 
there is a difference in all these knockings about, and 
in allowing him, for instance, to swing over banisters, 
and to play with knives, and swords, as some over-in- 
dulgent mothers allow their unfortunate children to do! 
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Bully.--A child who is a bully is most disagreeable, 
and is hated by his companions. A bully is generally 
a coward, wreaking his temper and his vengeance on 
the weak, on the defenseless, and on the dependent. 
A child who is a bully, and a child who is brave, are 
characters as far asunder as are the antipodes. If 
a child show any symptoms of being a bully, such 
symptoms should be nipped in the bud; and the only 
time it can be done is in childhood, before the habit 
has been confirmed. A great deal might be done by a 
judicious mother, in checking ber child’s tendency of 
becoming a bully. If a child be allowed to grow up 
a bully, he will become a cruel tyrant—one to be both 
avoided and dreaded—a pitiless master, an exacting 
husband, and an unmerciful father. ‘A brave man is 
sometimes a desperado; a bully is always a coward.” 
— Haliburton. 

Careless nurses are made careless because the 
mothers themselves are careless. If a mother cares 
but little to look after her own child, is a hireling 
likely to care more? The fault then is, as a rule, not 
so much with the servant as with the mistress. There 
is nothing like going to the fountain-head for the 
cause! ‘It grieves me to observe and consider how 
many poor children are daily ruined by careless nurses ; 
and yet how tender ought they to be to a poor infant, 
since the least hurt or blow, especially upon the head, 
may make it senseless, stupid, or otherwise miserable 
forever |”—Steele. 

Characteristics of Health.—A cool hand, a clear 
eye, a clean tongue, a. sweet breath, a moist lip, a 
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merry face, a gentle breathing, a good appetite, an 
upright bearing—all denote the health of 


“A simple ehild, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb.”— Wordsworth. 


Child a Comforter.—W henever a father or a mother 
is in trouble, a child is the best comforter. There is 
nothing like resorting to the nursery to drive trouble 
away. The sweet converse of a child, his prattling, 
coaxing little ways, his merry laugh, and his sunshiny 
face, are the best earthly antidotes for trouble, and 
will 

“The sullen brow of gloom beguile.”— Keble. 


. Childhood’s Hour.—When a child is, just before 
going to bed, having his romp and revelry, it is a good 
plan for the mother to play the while some lively 
tunes on the piano that he might dance to, thus add- 
ing much to the zest of the hour’s revel, and increasing 
the chances of sweet and refreshing sleep following in 
the wake. 

Childlike Child.—A child should be a child—child- 
like. It is a disgusting sight to see, as we often do, 
little children made men and women of, and instructed 
in worldly lore, in worldly policy, and in worldly wis- 
dom. The time will come—alas! too soon!—when 
they will be no longer children, when the world’s 
mildew will taint their pure minds, and blot their 
spotless innocence! The evil day should be put off as 
long as possible, and not hastened on, as it now tao 
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frequently is. A mannish boy—a man before his 
time, one who gives himself the airs and consequence 
of a man—who apes the man, is a melancholy object, 
a disgusting little creature, and is disagreeable to him- 
self, and to every one connected with him. 

Contentment.—A child teaches grown-up people 
many valuable lessons; he is, for instance, almost 
always happy, joyous, and contented; he can sing 
with the poet,— 


“A fig for care, and a fig for woe;” 


he can make the shortest, gloomiest day of December 
as long and as bright as the 21st of June; indeed, 
Wordsworth asserts that he can make one day as long 
as twenty: — | 


“Sweet childish days that were as long 
As twenty days are now.” 


Cross Child.—When a child is unusually naughty 
and cross, the chances are that he is not well, and, 
instead of punishing him by keeping him at home at 
his lessons, let him have a run and a romp out of doors, 
and, if possible, in the green fields. The exercise, fresh 
air, the sweet-smelling turf, and amusement, will gen- 
erally drive away all irritability of temper, provided 
there be nothing seriously the matter with him; of 
course, if there be, medical aid should be at once 
sought. ' 

Disobedience.—An eminent divine once remarked 
‘that there is but one sin in the world, and that is— 

A 
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disobedience, from which all other sins do spring ! 
Obedience is the great discipline of the army, a breach 
of which is visited with condign punishment; as, with- 
out discipline, anarchy and confusion would reign 
triumphant. The child stands as much in need of 
obedience as the soldier; indeed, a child is preparing 
to be a soldier—he will, in due time, have to fight the 
Battle of Life, and ought, therefore, to be taught im- 
plicit confidence. 

Domestic Happiness. —Unless a married couple have. 
children, they cannot be said to have complete domestic 
happiness, however happy they otherwise might be: 
children are necessary to cement, to consummate and 
consolidate domestic happiness. Of course anxieties 
and cares attend the rearing of a family ; but you can- 
not have real happiness—however paradoxical it might 
seem—unless you have anxiety and care: those married 
people who have no children are oftentimes selfish, 
hippish, and discontented. Children induce an abne- 
gation of self, and are the purest sources of happiness 
and of contentment : 


“Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise that has survived the Fall.” —Cowper. 


It is even more desirable for a mother to have a child 
and, after a few years, to lose him, than never to have 
had one at all! She is in a happier condition than is a 
barren mother. She has pleasant, although melan- 
choly, recollections of the past ; she has had the gush- 
ings of maternal love; she has sweet day-dreams of 
her child’s loving ways and of his angelic smile; he 
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“points to heaven” and leads the way! She might, 
from the inmost recesses of her heart, sing, witb the 
poet,— 
“?Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” — Tennyson. 

Father and Child.--It is a great delight to a child 
to have his father to play with him—more especially 
if he be a father that can enter into his games and into 
his fun, and who does not think it derogatory to go on 
all fours, and be, for the nonce, his horse—he receiving, 
during the time he is a horse, a few lashes from the 
whip and a few pokes from his son’s knees, to keep up 
the illusion of horse and rider! This will be glorious 
fun for the child, and will make the boy love the father 
with, if possible, increased love. A father is strong in 
the arms, and while singing the celebrated ditty of 

“ Here we go up, up, up, 
Here we go down, down, down, 
Here we go backwards and forwards, 
Here we go round, round, round,” 
he can ‘suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action,” and give it full effect; this will be charming 
both to father and child—to the father quite as much 
as to the child. Nearly every part of the father’s body 
—his shoulders, his back, his arms and legs—will be 
put into requisition and into active exertion, and will 
do far more good than any gymnastic exercise what- 
ever. Speaking of such a father, we might with truth 
gay,— 
“He will not shun, who has a father’s heart, 
To take in child’s play a childish part ; 


But lend his sturdy back to any toy 
That youth takes pleasure in, to please the boy.” 
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Fleas in hot weather torment a child fearfully—they 
are like the little worries of life, hard to bear; for al- 
though, as Dr. Wolcott wittily puts it, ‘‘fleas are not 
lobsters,” they are much more formidable—diminutive 
though they be—and should, if possible, be utterly ex- 
terminated. I have, in Advice to a Mother, spoken on 
the subject, in addition to which I beg to give you the 
following advice: Where a child is very much tor- 
mented with fleas, it is an excellent plan to bathe his 
body, after he has had his regular bath, either. with 
strong rue tea, or with wormwood tea, or with chamo- 
mile tea—fleas having the greatest dislike to either of 
these bitters. 

Ghost Stories.—It is a disgraceful thing for a nurse, 
or for any one else, to tell ghost stories to a little child: 
it is cruel in the extreme; it has often resulted in the 
most serious and lamentable consequences. Addison, 
in The Spectator, strongly reprobates such a senseless 
custom. ‘“ Were I a father,” says he, “I should take 
a particular care to preserve my children from these 

little horrors of the imagination, which they are apt to 
contract when they are young, and are not able to 
shake off when they are in years. I have known a 
soldier who has entered a breach, affrighted at his own 
shadow, and look pale upon a little scratching at his 
door, who, the day before, had marched up against a 
battery of cannon. There are instances of persons who 
have been terrified, even to distraction, at the figure of 
a tree or the shaking of a bulrush. The truth of it is, I 
look upon a sound imagination as the greatest blessing 
of life, next to a clear judgment and a good conscience.” 
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Gnais.—A child sometimes is, in hot weather, very 
much plagued by gnats biting him. The Journal of 
Cutaneous Medicine asserts that bathing the parts, 
likely to be bitten, with chamomile tea is a preventive 
—gnats having an antipathy to chamomile; and as 
there is nothing injurious in the chamomile to a child’s 
skin, I should advise a mother, by all means, to try it. 

.I have frequently seen a little child made feverish and 
poorly by gnat-bites—the skin being inflamed and 
raised in lumps, and looking as though he had been 
severely stung by a nettle; indeed, the effect is very 
similar, and the pain is quite as severe and stinging, 
lasting for a long time. ‘The gnat-bite in very hot 
weather is sometimes almost as venomous as that of 
the mosquito; indeed, the gnat, when the heat is very 
intense, is considered to be, by some persons, occasion- 
ally converted into the veritable mosquito, as it was 
asserted to be in the hot summer of 1868! The mos- 
quito belongs to the gnat family. The gnat is called 
in France Cousins, to indicate, I suppose, its relation. - 
ship with the mosquito; but whether he can, in in- 
tensely hot weather, be converted into the real Simon 
Pure, I must leave to others, learned in such matters, 
to decide. There was a great controversy anent it in 
The Times, but no true decision appeared to be arrived 
at. If I am to give my own opinion on such an im- 
portant subject, I myself am inclined to think that a 
gnat is a gnat,—its bite being more venomous in very 
hot weather,—and that a mosquito is a mosquito, each 
being perfectly distinct and separate from the other, 
and not to be converted the one into the other, although 
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belonging to the same family. Evening is the favorite 
time of the day for gnats to take exercise, when they 
also dine, enacting the part, to perfection, of blood- 
suckers | 

Happy Childhood.—The happiest time of life is 
childhood, before sin has blotted and smutched a child’s 
pure and innocent mind, and before care has wrinkled 
and plowed up his fair brow, and when all is bloom- 
ing, bright, and beautiful: 

“That was a time, a blessed time, 
When hearts were fresh and young, 


When freely gushed all feelings forth, 
Unsyllabled—unsung.”— Motherwell, 


Impartiality.—Let a mother be consistent, impartial, 
and just; let her act, not upon impulse, but upon prin- 
ciple; let her not overlook a fault one minute, and 
punish it with severity the next; let one child be 
treated with the same consideration as another; let 
even-handed justice be meted out to every one alike. 
A mother who does not govern each and all her chil- 
dren justly and impartially is neither loved, honored, 
nor obeyed. Let there be no favorite in a family ; it 
causes among the non-favored discord and heart-burn- 
ings, and makes the favored one Overbearing and 
selfish; moreover, 


“A favorite has no friends.” —Gray. 


Instinct.—Children soon find out those who are fond 
of them; they are true seers—they intuitively elect 
those that love them, and discard those that dislike 
them ; they have the instinct of the dog, and, like that 
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faithful creature, take no pains to disguise their likes 
and dislikes. Ob, what a pattern they are, in this 
respect, to grown-up people! How true the poet 
sings: 
“ And children know, 
Instinctive taught, the friend and foe.” 


Laughter.—Encourage your child to be merry, and 
to laugh aloud: a good hearty laugh expands his chest, 
and makes his blood bound merrily along. Commend 
me to a good laugh—not to a little, sniggering laugh, 
but to one that will resound through the house; it 
will not only do your child good, but will be a benefit 
to all who hear, and be an important means of driving 
the blue-devils away from a dwelling. Merriment is 
very catching, and spreads in a remarkable manner— 
few being able to resist the contagion! A hearty 
laugh is delightful harmony; indeed, it is the best 
of all music! A merry laughing child makes a cheer- 
ful countenance, and a cheerful countenance is the 
finest cosmetic and beautifier in the world; moreover, 
‘a cheerful countenance doeth good like a medicine,” 
and is, decidedly, the pleasantest of all medicines— 
causing neither wry faces nor qualms in the administra- 
tion thereof. 

Little Pains and Litile Pleasures.— How true it 
is that life is made up of. little things—of little pains 
and little pleasures! Longfellow sweetly expresses 
the sentiment in the following lines: “ But the life of 
man upon this fair earth is made up, for the most 
part, of little pains and little pleasures. The great 
wonder-flowers bloom but once in a lifetime.” Such 
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being the case, it is the duty of a mother “to despise 
not the day of small things,” but to look well into 
every matter concerning her child’s happiness, how- 
ever trivial they might appear. 

Little Things.—A fashionable lady is difficult to 
please; she is satiated with pleasure; it has become 
distasteful to her; it has turned to ashes in her mouth ; 
it palls upon her jaded senses; all the ‘sweet bells 
jangled out of tune, and harsh.” It is quite refreshing 
to turn away from such a picture, and to mark a child 
in his play, to participate 


“ With a child’s pure delight in little things.”— Trench. 


Love.—Let a child breathe only the atmosphere of» 
love; let him be ruled by love; let him, when in the 
wrong, be guided aright by love; let his lessons be 
dictated by love; let love be the foundation and the 
top-stone of his very existence. With love, everything 
that is good and great and noble might be accom- 
plished ; without love, life will be a miserabie failure. | 
But of all earthly love, the love of a mother stands pre- 
eminent, as first, as best, as purest, and as holiest: 


“A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive.”—Coleridge. 


Model Child.—TI dislike exceedingly a model child-— 
a very good little boy, as he is called—one who never 
gets into mischief, who never does wrong, and who 
will sit at a table, like an automaton, for hours with- 
out stirring or without kicking up arumpus! He is a 
sad spectacle to behold, and generally turns out to be 
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either a sneak, or a fool, or a humbug. No; give me 
a child full of life, and fan, and frolic; although he 
might, at times, be troublesome, he is ‘‘a broth of a 
boy,” a manly little fellow, and one who is likely to 
fight his way in the world, to do good service, and to 
come off in the conflict victorious. I do not mean to 
say that a child is never to be checked in his merri- 
ment, in his roguery, and in his innocent mischief, and 
to do always as he chooses, without let or hindrance— 
certainly not; he is to be kept in proper bounds, the 
means used for the purpose being love, firmness, and 
discretion—three grand instruments necessary for the 
bringing up of every child. : 

Mother and Child.—It is a charming sight to watch 
a young mother and child going through their exer- 
cises of love, having their game of play—their eyes 
the while laughing and “ discoursing sweet music,”—- 


“There is a sight all hearts beguiling,— 
A youthful mother on her infant smiling, 
Who, with spread arms and dancing feet, 
And cooing voice, returns its answer sweet.” 
Joanna Baillie. 
Mother herself Head-Nurse.—Blessed is that child 
whose mother is herself the head-nurse to him, who 
is a partaker of all his joys, a playmate of all his 
games, a listener of all his prattle, a sharer of all his 
trouble, and a soother of all his grief; blessed is that 


child who has 


¥ every tear kissed off as soon as shed.”—Rogers. 


Night Terrors.—The night terrors of the young are 
D 
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truly painful to witness: his frightened face, the 
picture of terror; his stifled sobs; his streaming 
tears; his violent perspiration; his clinging to his 
motker’s neck—all tell a tale of distress and anguish 
almost too much for his little weak frame to bear. 
“In the ordinary commerce of adult life there is prob- 
ably nothing half so distressing as the nigbt fears of 
the young—the horrible dread of solitude and dark- 
ness which crushes the childish heart. There are 
some sensitive and excitable children whose lives are 
embittered by those vague apprehensions of night 
dangers, of which ghosts and thieves are the most 
tremendous, for all the latter part of each day is 
overloaded by the dreadful shadow of approaching 
bedtime.”—(The Cornhill Magazine.) Night terrors 
often arise from a mother delegating her duties to a 
nurse. Happy is that child who has a mother who 
will herself look after him, and who will not leave 
him to the tender mercies of the majority of nurses. 
Some few will do their duty, and are most prizable ; 
but such are exceptions, and not the rule. The best 
way then is, as I have before advised, for the mother 
herself to be her child’s head-nurse. A fashionable 
mother must, of course, delegate her duties to hire- 
lings, who have no tender care and natural love for 
other people’s children ; moreover, a fashionable mother 
would think it horridly low and vulgar to be a nurse 
to her child. ‘‘ Careless, fashionable mothers make 
cruel, careless nurses; if parents do not think their 
offspring worth looking after, they can hardly expect 
& hired menial to do it for them.”—( The Times.) 
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Where a mother is herself the head-nurse, we seldom 
hear of night terrors in a child. Night terrors are 
sometimes caused by the little patient laboring under 
worms; at other times, by imprudence in eating——by 
allowing him to eat, especially for supper, either im- 
proper or indigestible food. How often have I heard 
a silly parent declare that her child should live as she 
lived! Can anything be more absurd ? 

If night terrors have been caused by worms, appro- 
priate worm-medicine will be required; if they have 
been induced by either improper or indigestible food, a 
mild aperient, and, for the future, a more careful selec- 
tion of diet. But the most frequent cause of night 
terrors is, however, a wicked nurse frightening a child 
by telling him horrid tales of ghosts and hobgoblins, 
and of monsters who, if he does not behave himself, 
are coming for him. Oh, the fool, the wretch, and the 
idiot, to talk such rubbish to a little innocent, tender- 
hearted, impressible child—it almost makes one’s blood 
boil with indignation! A child who has during the 
day been frightened by such a creature cries and sobs 
when he goes to bed, as though his little heart would 
break: it is painful, beyond measure, to witness his 
weeping and his terror; and our anger is kindled be- 
yond all bounds to know who has been the despicable 
cause of all his suffering and misery. I have entered 
rather fully into the subject of night terrors in my 
other work, Advice to a Mother ; 1 beg, therefore, to 
refer you, for further particulars, to that volume. 

Past, Future, and Present.—The old man lives ip 
the past, and, like “the old soldier, shoulders his 
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erutch,” fights his battles o’er again, and “shows how 
fields were won;” while the middle-aged man thinks 
only of the future, of future joys, of future rest, and of 
future competency ; to these ends “‘he rises up early, 
and late takes rest, and eats the bread of carefulness;” 
while the child thinks only of the present, of the present 
hour, of the present gratification, of the present enjoy- 
ment: he might truly say with the poet: 
“Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old time is still a-flying, 


And this same flower, that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying.”—Herrick. 


Patience.—The virtue a mother most requires in the 
world is patience; to be patient with her little child 
when he is wayward; to be patient with him when he 
is poorly ; to be patient with him when he is unhappy ; 
to be patient with him when every one else around him 
is impatient; to be ever patient. ‘‘ People are always 
talking of perseverance, courage, and fortitude; but 
patience is the finest and worthiest part of fortitude, 
and the rarest too.”—-Johr Ruskin. 

Perfect Love.—There is one person in the world 
that a child never fears, and that person, I need scarcely 
say, is his mother. And why? Love is the ruler— 
love is the talisman. He knows it; instinct teaches 
him ; her voice tells him; her manner informs him ; her 
eyes speak to him in a child’s own language—in the 
language of love. Her love toward him is the absorb- 
ing passion; her love is perfect love; her love is ster. 
ling gold without a particle of alloy. 

Plenty of Food, of Play, of Air, and Sleep.—If a 
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child have plenty to eat, plenty of play, plenty of fresh 
air, and plenty of sleep, he cares but for little else be- 
sides; he is as happy as the day is long. It is not fine 
clothes, nor a fine house, nor a fine establishment that 
will cause a child to be happy—certainly not: such 
extraneous circumstances are of little avail in making 
him, whatever they might have in making a man, happy. 
The pomps and vanities of the world are not half so 
delightful to him as bandy, taw, or ball. The peas- 
ant’s child is quite as happy as, if not happier than, a 
peer’s; and well be might be: his pleasures are more 
natural and simple, and thus are less likely to become 
wearisome and to cloy. The constant drinking of 
champagne would make one long for pure water; the 
frequent eating of sweets would make one turn ‘away 
with loathing and disgust. 

Quack Medicines are most objectionable. They are 
secret remedies; they are generally composed of potent 
and of dangerous drugs; they are usually concocted 
by charlatans who are utterly ignorant of the human 
frame, and of the power and of the action of drugs, 
But of all classes of quack medicine the sleeping cor- 
dials for children are the most dangerous. These 
cordials, as they are called, are sold under different 
names; but they are, in one respect, all similar—they 
each of them contain, in one form or another, either 
opium or poppy, an overdose of which would cause 
a child to “sleep that sleep that knows no waking.” 
The folly and the risk of administering quack medicines 
to a child are forcibly and graphically illustrated by 
Crabbe in the following lines: 
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“ Who would not lend a sympathizing sigh, 
To hear yon infant’s pity-moving cry? 
That feeble sob, unlike the new-born note 
Which came with vigor from the opening throat; 
When air and light first rush’d on lungs and eyes, 
And there was life and spirit in the cries; 
Now an abortive, faint attempt to weep 
Is all we hear; sensation is asleep. 
The boy was healthy, and at first expressed 
His feelings loudly, when he failed to rest ; 
When cramm’d with food, and tightened every limb, 
To cry aloud, was what pertain’d to him; 
Then the good nurse (who, had she borne a brain, 
Had sought the cause that made her babe complain) 
Has all her efforts—loving soul !—applied 
To set the cry, and not the cause, aside: 
She gave the powerful sweet without remorse, 
The sleeping cordial—she had tried its foree— 
Repeating oft: the infant freed from pain, 
Rejected food, but took the dose again, 
Sinking to sleep; while she her joy express’d 
That her dear charge could sweetly take its rest. 
Soon may she spare her cordial; not a doubt 
Remains, but quickly he will rest without. 


This moves our grief and pity, and we sigh 
To think what numbers from these causes die; 
But what contempt and anger should we show, 
Did we the lives of these impostors know!” 


Remedy for every Ill.—There is a remedy for every 
ill that flesh is heir to, as ‘there is, fortunately, a 
salve for every sore.” If an accident happen, the 
appliances are at hand; if illness come, there are 
great and valuable remedies in its wake to cure it—in 
the shapes of love, of kindness, of attention, of skill, 
and care. It is almost worth while to feel sometimes 
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ill, that we might have the remedies that love and 
affection supply applied. If affliction be sent, the 
antidote accompanies it in the shape of resignation to 
God’s will, and of hope to brighten up the gloom; if 
great trouble overwhelm, patience and waiting are the 
remedies supplied. 


“The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away.”—Shakepeare. 


Selfishness in a child ought to be particularly 
guarded against. It is a weed, like the bindweed 
of the garden, that soon takes root, spreading in every 
direction, and, unless it be continually plucked up, 
choking the valuable products of the soil. Selfishness 
deadens the feelings, destroys the affections, and ruins 
a character, however noble it would otherwise be. 

Sickness.—W hen sickness comes, gloom o’erspreads 
the house; it seems as though an evil genius presided: 
there; the visit of the doctor is now eagerly looked 
for, and his face anxiously scanned to see if there be 
any hidden meaning in it, and whether the expression 
of his countenance belie his words ; all mirth vanishes ; 
laughter is hushed; the footfalls are scarcely heard, 
and conversations are held only in whispers; and the 
face of the mother, while her child is in danger, is the 
very picture of misery ; for 


“On the door 
Sickness has set her mark; and now no more 
Laughter within we hear, or wood-notes wild, 
As of a mother singing to her child.”—Rogers. 


Simple Pleasures.—A child should be encouraged 
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to prefer simple pleasures—the pleasures of nature— 
out-door pleasures. They are lasting, invigorating, 
and refreshing; while artificial pleasures—the pleas- 
ures of fashion, and of amusements carried on in close 
and heated rooms—are evanescent, depressing, and 
cloying. Such 


“ Pleasures are like poppies spread: 
You seize the flower—its bloom is shed ; 
Or, like the snow-fall on the river, 
A moment white, then melts forever.”—Burns. 


Stammerer.--Stammering sometimes proceeds from 
nervousness; at other times, from imitation; while, 
in certain other cases, it is a natural defect—which 
latter is incurable. The convulsive efforts of a 
stammerer to converse are not only painful to the 
stammerer himself, but even more so to the by- 
‘standers. One peculiarity of a stammerer is, that in 
singing he seldom stammers. This fact has been used 
as a means of cure. Shakspeare graphically describes 
a stammerer: “I would thou could’st stammer, that 
thou might’st pour this concealed man out of thy 
mouth, as wine comes out of a narrow-mouthed bottle, 
either too much at once, or none at all.” 

Sunday ought, with a child, to be emphatically a 
sunny day—a sun-day; and not, as it is with many 
children, a gloomy day—a gloom-day. Let Sunday 
be, then, to all, but to the young especially, a bright 
and sunshiny day. 


“OQ day most calm, most bright; 
The week were dark but for thy light.”—Herbert. 
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It is asserted by some English writers that the Scotch 
make Sunday a gloomy day. This assertion is con- 
tradicted by a celebrated writer, who says: ‘“ How 
many men hate Sunday all their lives because it was 
put to them so gloomily in their boyhood; and how 
many Englishmen, on the other hand, fancy a Scotch 
Sunday the most disagreeable of days, because the 
case has been wrongly put to them, while, in truth, 
there is, in intelligent religious Scotch families, no 
more pleasant, cheerful, genial, restful, happy day.’* 

Sunshine.—lIt is a grievous folly to stive a child up 
at his lessons, in a close room, when he should be out 
and about, exercising his limbs, expanding his lungs, 
and enjoying God’s sunshine, feasting his eyes on the 
flowers of the field nestled in nature’s pile carpet! 
How far more beautiful are such flowers than the 
flowers on his nursery walls! But how often is a 
poor, unfortunate little fellow compelled to view the 
artificial instead of the natural flowers! 

Teasing a Child._Many silly people delight to tease 
a little child. It is a senseless and cowardly thing 
to do. Anger is most weakening to him as it is to 
every one else; besides, in his endeavors to do right, 
anger disheartens him. ‘“ Provoke not your children 
to anger, lest they be discouraged.”——Colossians. 

Tempest of Tears.—A little child sometimes bursts 
out, without rhyme or reason, into a ‘‘tempest of tears,” 


_ 


* The Recreations of a Country Parson. London: John W. 
Parker & Son. 
p* 6 
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having just before been all sunshine and smiles. This 
puts one in mind of Tennyson’s beautiful line— 


“ Like summer tempest fell her tears.” 


Tight Hand.—When a child is brought up with too 
tight a hand, he frequently grows up wild. If he be 
not allowed to enjoy, when he is young, innocent 
pleasures, he will probably make up for it, when he 
grows up to man’s estate, by embarking in pleasures 
that are anything but innocent. Severity in the bring- 
ing up of a child is much to be deprecated; indeed, it 
cannot be too strongly condemned! It is wonderful 
what power the law of kindness will have even on the 
most obdurate heart; if such be true, what must it 
have on a little, tender, impressible child ! 

Treasures—Household Treasures.—Ob ! ’tis a joy- 
ous sight for a mother to watch her happy children at 
play. While doing so, she can fully appreciate those 
beautiful lines of Carpenter: 


‘“‘ Tousehold treasures! household treasures! 

Are they jewels rich and rare; 

Or gems of rarest workmanship ; 
Or gold and silver ware ? 

Ask the mother as she gazes 
On her little ones at play : 

Household treasures ! household treasures! 
Happy children—ye are they.” 


Violet Powder.—It is well for a mother to know the 
exact ingredients of violet powder. They are, according 
to Dr. W. Frazer (in his Treatment of Diseases of the 
Skin), as follows: ‘“ Rice, or potato starch, or arrow- 
root, 4 0z.; powdered iris root, $ oz.” If a mother 
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living in the country should not be able to procure 
violet powder, it is well for her to know that finely- 
powdered arrowroot will answer the purpose of a 
dusting powder equally as well—the only ingredient 
being left ont is the scent, which, in a sanitary point 
of view, is of no use whatever. 

Want of Thought.—A mother’s heart is brimful of 
love; if affection could make and keep her child strong, 
he would be a regular Samson; but the misfortune of 
it is, a mother-—-a young one especially—is frequently 
thoughtless, and her child suffers in consequence. We 
will suppose, for instance, that her child has been 
dressed by the nurse in clothes that have not been 
properly aired—the mother herself not having, as she 
ought to have done, looked the nurse up in the matter; 
these damp clothes will probably give her child a chill 
—which chill is likely to be the forerunner of either 
bronchitis, or some other serious disease. Now, it is 
no use, in such a case, to blame the nurse; the mother 
is the right person to blame, as the poor unfortunate 
little innocent is the one to suffer, all arising from the 
mother’s want of thought. How true it is,— 


“ That evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as by want of heart.” 


Whipping a Child.—Whipping a child makes him 
sly and deceitful ; whipping a child hardens his heart 
and blunts his susceptibilities; whipping a child 
makes him a sneak and a coward; whipping a child 
whips bad ways into him; it is a cruel, cowardly, 
brutal proceeding to whip a defenseless little child, and 
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one, moreover, who is dependent upon, and at the 
mercy of, his parents ! 

Winter Season.—The winter is the most trying and 
dangerous time, for a child, of the whole year, and 
therefore precautions ought at such times to be taken 
to promote his safety; but in these precautions, as in 
almost everything beside, the middle course is the one 
to pursue—neither to coddle him, nor to be too ven- 
turesome with him. The precautions necessary to be 
taken are: good warm clothing for him—principally 
composed of flannel and other woolen materials ; pre- 
cautions as to not sending him out in damp and foggy 
weather, the latter being the more dangerous; precau- 
tions in his food, as to the quality, quantity, and times 
for feeding him, which I have, and will further lay 
down,—premising that in the cold weather he requires 
more food than in hot, and that meat, if he be old 
enough to eat it, is at such times peculiarly necessary— 
I mean, of course, in moderation; precautions that a 
fire be kept up constantly in the nursery, but that it 
be not a very large one, as he must not be bathed in 
perspiration, or he will be injured instead of benefited 
by it; precautions that he do not sit over the fire, but 
that he be knocking, and jumping, and playing about 
the house and about the nursery, having plenty of 
playthings to amuse himself with the while; precau- 
tions that the rules of health as laid down in these 
conversations, and in those of Advice to a Mother, be 
at such times strictly followed. The chances are that 
if they be, he might pass through the trying ordeal 
unscathed. 
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Wroth.—A mother ought never to be wroth witb 
her child, however naughty he might be; the more 
naughty, the more gentleness she should display to- 
ward him: I do not say that she is not to appear 
annoyed—it is quite right she should; but she ought 
to show it ‘‘ more in sorrow than in anger.” 


Have you any further remarks to make on the fur- 
niture of a nursery? 

The less furniture a nursery contains the better, for 
much furniture obstructs the free circulation of the air, 
and, moreover, prevents a child from taking proper 
exercise and necessary play in the room. What 
little furniture there is in it should be of the plainest 
and strongest character: it is perfectly absurd to put 
costly furniture into a room, that is sure, if children 
are good for anything, to be knocked about and in- 
jured. The best furniture of a nursery is the children 
themselves, and, unlike furniture in general, they im- 
prove by knocking and by being knocked about—I 
mean, of course, by play. . 


EXERCISE. 


Have you any supplemental remarks to make on a 
child taking exercise in the open air ? 

If, in the taking of exercise, you can make the walk 
agreeable to him, so much the better; it will do him 
‘much more good: a stiff and formal walk wilt have 
but little interest wiih him, and be of comparatively 
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little benefit; let him, then, have something to amuse 
him while walking out; let him, for instance, take his 
spade with him to dig with, or let his dog accompany 
him to play with him; if he be able to run about, 
encourage him to do so as much as he feels inclined : 
the dog will be a great inducement in causing him to 
take exercise. If he have no dog, let him have a ball 
to kick about, or a hoop to trundle, taking care he 
keeps it out of the horse road; if your child be a girl, 
let her take her doll with her to nurse and fondle. 
Let the child, then, have something to amuse him; it 
does not much matter what it is, provided it be some- 
thing—a little thing pleases a child! But exercise 
ought, whenever practicable, to be blended with 
amusement. A constitutional walk, taken merely for 
the sake of walking, does neither a child nor an adult 
so much good as one taken either for business or for 
pleasure. The mother ought, when in a country part, 
to play with him herself: she might rest assured that 
such amusement will do her no harm, but, on the con- 
trary, will benefit her likewise; and that it will do 
her child incalculable good; it will make him happy, 
bright, and cheerful; he will exert himself to give his 
mother pleasure; there is something very contagious 
in happiness; it is very catching from one to the other, 
especially from mother to child, and from child to 
mother: a child is a sociable little being, and loves 
company exceedingly--more especially the company 
of those he dearly loves! 

It is quite painful to see some children taken out a 
walk, as it is called: they behave themselves as though 
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they were either mutes or mourners at a funeral—so 
precise and lugubrious they all look! A child, then, 
not only requires fresh air and exercise, but fun and 
frolic, if he is to reap the full benefit of walking out! 
I fear that English children partake too much of the 
climate, and that they are inclined to be gloomy and 
somber: I suspect the habits of the country have 
much to do in making them so. 

There is nothing like a mother accompanying the 
child in his walk: she can then see that the instruc- 
tions I have just given are fully carried out, and that 
the child be not taken to the houses of the nurse’s 
friends, in order that the nurse might gossip, leaving 
the child to his own devices, he the while breathing 
the hot and close air of a small room, instead of the 
pure and invigorating air of heaven! The mother 
ought, therefore, whenever practicable, by all means, to 
accompany the child in his walks; she will then see 
that full justice is done to him. 

As soon as a child is able to sit a pony—that will 
be the exercise for him, it will not only jolt and shake 
him about (which is very beneficial to health), but it 
will be thorough enjoyment to him, and it wili give 
him courage and self-reliance—two splendid qualities 
ina boy. He must, of course, until he become a big 
child, be strapped on the pony, and the pony must be 
led the while he is riding him. I need hardly say 
how important it is that the pony should be steady: 
speed, in such a case, is not necessary; but steadiness, 
in choosing a pony for a child, is indispensable ; an old 
pony is generally to be preferred to a young one; he 
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is usually more sedate and sober, and reliable in bis 
ways and actions. 


Have you any advice to give as to the sending @ 
delicate child out when the wind is in a particular 
quarter ? 

A delicate child, just recovering from bronchitis, 
ought not to be sent out if the wind be either in the 
east, or the northeast, or the north. Mrs. Hemans 
has a beautiful sentiment respecting the north wind; 
she says: | 


“ Leaves have their times to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath.” 


When a child is either poorly or delicate, there is, as 
in a flower, something withering in the north wind; 
while the east is, to a weakly child, poisonous in the 
extreme. 


Have you any supplemental remarks to offer on 
perambulators ? 


I have more than once spoken about perambulators. 
I am not, as you are aware, much enamored of them; 
but still, they might be useful if there be a large 
family of children and few nurses to carry them out, 
and if a child be strong enough to sit upright in one; 
but when he is old enough, and is too heavy to be 
carried in the- nurse’s arms, his own legs will be the 
best perambulators; and, when he has the chance, a 
ride upon a pony’s back—which own legs and pony’s 
back will beat all the carriages, old and new, ever 
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invented. There is an abundance of exercise, and of 
fun, and of excitement, either in running about, or. on 
the back of a pony; but few of these desirable 
qualities are to be found in riding in a stupid 
perambulator—which perambulator has a disagreeable 
knack of running against and barking the shins of 
unfortunate pedestrians who have the misfortune of 
traveling the same road. 


AMUSEMENTS. - 


Have you any supplemental remarks to make on 
toys for a child? 


Let a child have an abundance of toys. He must 
be happy, and be made 


“ As merry as the day is long.”—Shakspeare. 


Every man and woman have their hobbies to ride; it is 
very hard if a little child cannot have his. It might 
be said that he breaks his toys. So much the better; 
it proves that he is of an inquisitive turn of mind, and 
wishes to see what they are made of; besides, by doing 
so he makes several toys out of one. I do not mean 
that he sbould have expensive toys — that is not 
necessary—but an abundance of common toys, that he 
might knock about and amuse himself with. Toys 
that will take him into the fresh air are the best for 
him — horses, wagons, carts, and drays, and wheel- 
barrows as big as himself! toys that will make a noise 
—the more the better; rattles that he can spring, and 
whistles that he can blow, to his heart’s content; balls 
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that he can kick about, and hoops that he can trundle 
—taking care that he does not trundle them on horse- 
roads. These are the amusements—and not moping 
over books—that will make him happy. 


“ Behold the child, by nature’s kindly law, 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.”—Pope. 


Dolls.—There is an institution for girls which I 
heartily commend to a mother’s notice, namely, dolls ! 
Let a girl have dolls in abundance, all sorts and sizes, 
expensive and inexpensive. They make her gentle and 
useful, and give her pleasure unspeakable. They make 
her gentle; and what is more beautiful in the fair sex 
than gentleness? They make her useful: the dressing 
and undressing of her dolls make her handy and lissom; 
the cutting-out, the fitting, and the sewing of her dolls’ 
dresses make her clever with her needle; the nursing 
of her dolls early initiates her into the mysteries of 
handling, of fondling, and soothing a baby; the clothes 
of a doll, like everything else in this world, get dirty 
—what will give more intense delight to a young girl 
than the washing and “the getting-up” of her dolls’ 
linen? Is not all this life in miniature? The love for 
her dolls is with many a child a passion, and should be 
encouraged, as it will, in due time, bring forth good 
fruit. Dolls teach a girl, then, many valuable lessons, 
and are a preparation for her after-duties, for her 
woman’s mission, for her wife’s responsibilities ! 

If a child be left to a nurse’s care, she often makes 
her little charge unkind, and cruel, and revengeful; and 
if the crild happen to be cross, she encourages her to 
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vent her ill humor on her doll by smacking and other- 
wise punishing it. Now, this ought not to be allowed; 
the doll ought to be treated as though it were a sentient 
being, and served tenderly. Of course, the doll cannot 
feel—that is not what I mean; but the child’s kindly 
feelings are outraged, and mischief is done for the 
future. This might appear to some a trifling matter ; 
put the instilling of kind and affectionate feelings into 
the breast of a child is not of small import. The very 
essence of a woman’s character ought to be that of 
gentleness and tenderness, and which virtues cannot 
be too early implanted in the female mind, 


“For as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


Have you any supplemental remarks to make on the 
importance of play for a child? 

It is as natural for a child to play as it is for him to 
eat, and almost as important! ‘There is rather too 
much distinction made between the play of a boy and 
the play of a girl. I do not see why there should be. 
They have both of them the same muscles to develop, 

similar nerves to brace, and the like lungs to expand; 
but there are, notwithstanding, many things allowed 
to be done by a boy which are not permitted to a girl. 
Be that as it might, play, and plenty of it, is as neces- 
sary to the one as it is to the other. Hear what a 
modern and sensible writer says on the subject of play. 
The book is addressed to girls. He says: “To be 
fond of play is so natural at your age that no one 
would ever think of finding fault with it. Providence 
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has made it natural for all young creatures to sport 
and gambol. You see this in the lamb, the kid, the 
kitten, and the domestic fowls. It is wisely and 
mercifully arranged, to secure that exercise which is 
necessary for the growth of the body and the opening 
and strengthening of the limbs. Besides, much that 
we call play is really learning. There are many things 
which we need to know that are taught in no schools 
except the school of play. . . . Perhaps you are 
ready to ask me, What are the best plays for a little 
girl? I answer, Play is play, and that is best which you 
like best, provided it is innocent, healthful, and mod- 
erate. It would be very unwise in me to set youa 
task of play. You would soon grow weary of your 
doll, your tea-things, your graces, or your cup-and-ball, 
if you were commanded to play with them an hour 
every day. . . . Playsin the open air are the best 
of all. Exercise out of doors is good for the health. 
Look at those children who are kept very much within 
the house. How pale they are! If you feel their 
arms you will find them soft and weak. Little girls 
who go to school, and sit there several hours over their 
books, need, in a special manner, the open air to give 4 
color to their cheeks, and to prepare them for after-life. 
When the weather is very bad, your parents will direct 
you to stay within; but, if they are wise, they will not 
allow you to Le too much afraid of a little shower of 
rain, or even of a gentle snow. You are to live ina 
rough world, and it will not do for you to become too 
tender.” * 


seen 


* Daily Duty. London: T. Nelson & Sons. 
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Have you any supplemental remarks to offer on 
children’s playgrounds? 

There are in many towns no public playgrounds— 
the only place children can play in being the roads and 
public streets! Should such things be? Play is the 
very life of a child: without it he will pine and wither ; 
and how can he play properly if he have no place to 
play in? The thing is impossible! It is the bounden 
duty of every corporation, and of every governing 
body, to see to it, and to have large plots of ground in 
the outskirts of every town, and of every village, set 
apart for such purposes. The improvement of the 
appearance of children is of far more importance than 
the improvement of the appearance of the streets : it is 
quite as incumbent upon them to look after the one as 
it is to look after the other. 

Playgrounds for children are among the most valu- 
able institutions of the country ; they are the manufac- 
turers of bone, of nerve, and sinew, of health, of 
happiness, and comeliness, and are, therefore, of para- 
mount importance to the well-being of the country ; 
they would often prevent the necessity for the erection 
of hospitals: for children, from not having proper play- 
grounds, become delicate, and, being delicate, are made 
cripples and diseased, and, therefore, necessarily become 
inmates of such places. Prevention is at all times 
better than cure, and is, in a pecuniary point of view, 
far cheaper in the end. Charles Dickens, at the first 
festival dinner of the Playground Society, in speaking 
of the importance of public playgrounds for children, 
made the following wise remarks: “I begin with 
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children, because we all began as children; and I con- 
fine myself to children to-night, because the child is 
father of the man. Some majestic minds out of doors 
may, for anything I know, and certainly for anything 
I care, consider it a very humdrum and low proceeding 
to stop, in a country full of steam-engines, power-looms, 
big ships, monster mortars, and great guns of all sorts, 
to consider where the children are to play. Neverthe- 
less, I know that the question is a very kind one, and 
a very necessary one. The surgeon and the recruiting 
sergeant will tell you, with great emphasis, that the 
children’s play is of immense importance to a com- 
munity, in the development of bodies; and the clergy- 
man, the schoolmaster, and the moral philosopher in 
all degrees, will tell you, with no less emphasis, that 
the children’s play is of great importance to a com- 
munity in the development of minds. I venture to 
assert that there can be no physical health without 
play, that there can be no efficient and satisfactory 
work without play, that there can be no sound and 
wholesome thought without play. A country full of 
dismal little old men and women, who have never 
played, would be in a mighty bad way indeed; and you 
may depend upon it, that without play, and good play 
too, those powerful English cheers which have driven 
the sand of Asia before them, and made the very ocean 
shake, would degenerate into a puling whisper, that 
would be the most consolatory sound that can possibly 
be conceived to all the tyrants on the face of the earth ” 
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Have you any observations to make on the antics 
of a chi.d? 

The antics of all young things—a young donkey, a 
lamb, a kitten, a puppy—are all amusing; but the 
antics of a child are more amusing than either of them. 
To watch a child “(in his merrie mood” is one of the 
most joyous and cheery sights in the world—better 
than any play! My thoughts were so engrossed on 
the subject—a subject so agreeable and congenial to 
my feelings—that I was compelled to give utterance 
to them in song: 


A POEM ON CHILDHOOD. 


A child’s a gift by Heaven sent 

To sweeten life; to give content: 

To cast out evil, sin, and strife; 

To brighten up a gloomy life ;— 

Like sunbeam in a murky room 
Dispelling darkness, mist, and gloom; 
He freshens up a man forlorn, 

Like latter rain or dews of morn, 

On sunburnt fields, or parched corn. 


I love to watch a joyous child; 
I love to mark his antics wild; 
To see him skip from side to side; 
Then laughing run, and coyly hide; 
Whiist the jovial little elf, 

* By tittering, points out himself; 
To note him mimic manhood’s ways 
In what he does—in what he says; 
To hear his criticising tongue 
Striving to tell me all that’s wrong 
In lisping accents sweetly strung. 


I love to watch him while he plays :-- 
His jokes, his smiles, his funny waye, 
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His quirks, his laugh, his cheer, hig grim. 
His mouth with tricks all pucker’d in, 
His monkey pranks, his noise and riot, 
(He’s never for a moment quiet !) 
Mischief and fun and odd grimace 

Are painted on his tell-tale face; 

He’s agile as a roe or hare; 

Blithe as a bird that skims the air; 
Frisking like lambkins on the lea; 
Full of frolic, and full of glee; 

Sipping all sweets like happy bee; 
Roaming the meads all “ fancy free ;” 
Bubbling with joy; gushing with glee; 
Holding high courts of revelry ; 

Riding on back o’ chum or brother; 
Smothering wi’ kisses his loved mothers 
Tickling whiskers of eat with straw; 
Making his dog to fetch and draw; 
The dog and he are best of friends— 
The dog the truest Heaven sends! 
Wheeling about like a swallow; 

Then rending air wi’ hip and hollo; 
Dancing a polk, and dancing jig; 
Caring for care nor button nor fig; 
Whipping his top with furious stroke; 
Cracking whip and cracking his jcke; 
Chatt’ring like monkey or like daw; 
Stealing fruit and eating it raw! 
Knuckling knuckles, knuckling his tawj 
Strutting about like big bashaw! 
Spinning a yarn and spinning top; 
Whirling, twirling, with jump and hop; 
Struggling, steering, wrestling, sliding, 
Prancing, kicking, shuflling, gliding, 
Whistling, shouting, bawling, calling, 
Hooting, braying, snorting, squalling: 
Music to him! music to self! 

Music to all who love the dear elf! 
Harmless mischief is a delight, 
Proving a child’s both well and bright; 
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While a boy who mopes all he can 
Is ill or fool—as child as man! 


Culling a nosegay, sweet and rare, 

Of marigold and lily fair, 

Of sweet seringa—choicest flower— 

Fit perfume for a queenly bower! 

Of dog-rose and of brier thorn, 

Fresh as the breath of early morn! 

Of jessamine the sweet, and fellow— 

The bright, the gay, but scentless yellow, 
Of white alyssum—summer snow— 

Of daffodil with golden glow, 

Of ox-eye daisy, and woodbine, 

Of lilac and sweet eglantine, 

Of pink, of pansy, London-pride, 

Of buttercups and “ daisies-pied,” 

Of hawthorn sprays, both pink and white, 
Of guelder-rose and poppy bright, 

Of well-beloved forget-me-not, 

Fit emblem of a happy lot! 

A bunch of thyme—delicious smell, 
Loving on sunny banks to dwell,* 

O’ lily 0’ the valley, white and green, 

As sweet a flow’r as e’er was seen! 

Of flow’rets wild, that love to dwell 
Secluded in the lowly dell, 

Of the sweet-pea that loves to trail 

Upon a shrub or garden-rail, 

Of granny’s night-cap, quite a store, 
Each stalk contains a score or more! 

Of arbor-vitz with fringe o’ gold, 

Of snap-dragon with mouth so bold, 

Of bluebells varying in hue 

From white to lilac and to blue, 

Of ferns from woods and from hedge-side, 
Loving in shady nooks to hide, 
—EEeeEeEeEeEeeye——E——————EE 


® “T know a bank whercon the wild thyme grows.” —Shakspeare. 
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Of heart’s-ease with its yellow eye, 
With purple rich as Tyrian dye! 

Oh, heart’s-ease ! blessed be the name} 
Ease o’ heart’s better than wealth or fame’ 
Of pimpernel, whose eyes are bright, 
Open’d by day and closed by night, 

Of yellow-rose—a perfect gem! 

Of foxglove on its stately stem, 

Of tulip from its showy bed, 

Of roses blushing deepest red 

Like bride when to the altar led! 

The flowers are pluck’d in early morn 
When drops of dew are on the thorn, 
When the rich turf gives perfume sweet, 
When the young lambs are heard to bleat, 
When the early lark is soaring high, 
Ana seems to reach unto the sky! 
While warbling forth his matin-song, 
While soaring in the clouds among, 
And trilling forth his roundelay, 
Ushering in the birth of day; 

It seems to him a needful thing © 

That while he soar that he shall sing! 
Strains for the seraphs—fit and meet— 
So pure, so joyous, and so sweet! 

He seems as though he leaves the sod 
To warble near the throne of God! 

He seems a thing of love and light, 
Free as the air, as fresh, as bright. 
Strange it is that so small a thing 

Can mount so high, so loudly sing! 
Gushing with happiness and joy, 

Fit emblem of a merry boy! 

“Gay as a lark” we oft employ! 

While culling flow’rs, sweet sounds arise 


From earth, from trees, from flow’rs, from skies, 


Creation’s glorious harmonies! 

While culling flow’rs, the euckoo’g Ecng 
Repeating oft—the notes prolong--- 
Cuckoo! the burden of his song; 
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While culling flow’rs, the purling brooks 
He hears, and cawing of the rooks! 
While culling flow’rs, the lowing herd, 
Browsing in pastures rich, is heard ; 
While culling flow’rs, the throstle’s song, 
With note so clear, so sweet, so strong, 
Is heard in leafy boughs among; 
While culling flow’rs, the hum of bee— 
Of busy bee! of bee the free !— 
Joins in the varied minstrelsy ! 
Sweet sounds! home sounds! old English sounds! 
And seldom heard in foreign grounds! 
England our home! old English ways! 
My heart and pulses throb wi’ joy, 
Fond mem’ry lights up boyhood days,* 
I feel again a happy boy! 
The flow’rs are pluck’d where’er they’re found, 
From hedge, from copse, from garden-ground, 
From ridge and fallow, moor and fell, 
From bank and brake, from dale and dell, 
Where freshest flow’rets love to dwell! 
A bouquet scenting all the air, 
Most beautiful, and bright, and fair! 
Decking his brow with flow’rets wild, 
A bonny, joyous, happy child! 
And as he goes makes gay the air, 
The lithe, the blithe, the debonnair / 
Making cowslips into a ball, 
Pelting each chum, making him fall, 
Making him titter, laugh, and run; 
O the jollity, sport, and fun! 
A cowslip plant’s a beauteous thing, 
Fit emblem of a child and spring! 
Chasing butterfly, cap in hand; 
Picking up pebbles, dirt, and sand ; 


———— eee 


* “Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me.”—T. Moore. 
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Filling pockets wi’ things dry and wets 
(All are fish that come to his net), 

As closely pack’d, as firmly press’d 

As herrings or as birds in nest; 

Filling pockets wi’ odd collection, 
Cheek by jowl in strange connection: 
List from which I make selection: 

Rag and paper, straw, wool, and string; 
A taw, a crust, a beetle’s wing ; 

A fig, a nut, a shell of snail ; 

Broken buckle, and useless nail— 

A conglomeration hard to detail! 

A reel for cotton, a foot o’ duck; 

A popgun, bean, a piece of suck; 

A tooth of dog, a bit o’ gristle ; 

A farthing, a done-for whistle; 

A bow! of pipe, a lot of seeds; 

A toothless comb, and bits of beads; 

A headless screw, a dolly’s leg 

And arm, and top without a peg; 

Odds, ends, and scraps, and bits of all 
Within his reach that chance to fall; 
Bits of wax, a bit of candle; 

An iron spoon without a handle; 

A bill of goose, a piece of peel; 

A haft of knife without its steel; 

A broken gimlet, bits of stone; 

A bit of slate, a herring bone; 

A thimble that is split in two; 

A needle-case that’s broken through; 
A broken watch without a glass, 

And without works, and made of brass 
A bit of pencil without lead; 

Body of doll without a head ; 

A head of nigger made o’ rubber, 

Head of wool, and checks like blubber! 
A button, a stone of cherry; 

A pill-box, a hawthorn berry ; 

A broken stud, a quill of crow ; 

A walnut shell, a scrap of tow; 
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A piece of dough—looking sooty! 
Bits of brick, a bit of putty ; 

A bit of coal, a bit of gum; 

A cork, a tag, a teetotum ; 

A bit of chalk, a bit of glass; 

A broken ring—not gold, but brass! 
Treasures to him! as heaps of gold 
Are to the rich and sordid old! 


His truthful speech ; his langhing eyes; 
His saucy nod; his arch replies; 

His rapid questions—quite a string! 
Not waiting for the answering ; 

His winning way; his loving hug; 

His pretty lisp; his knowing shrug; 
All, all combine to make us feel 

Our heart’s his own, in woe or weal, 
Our love as true as temper’d steel !* 


A wheedling, coaxing little Puck; 

Full of mischief and full of pluck ; 
Brimful of play, and full of love; 

And bright as sunbeam from above; 

His moods like kaleidoscope slide, 

From grave to gay they quickly glide ; 
“All things by turn, and nothing long,” 
As told by poet in his song :— 

Twisting, lifting, pushing, knocking ; 
Bending, stooping, kneeling, rocking ; 
Marching, stagg’ring, halting, strutting; 
Stamping, climbing, rolling, butting ; 
Bobbing, piping, drumming, bowing ; 
Kissing, cuddling, tickling, crowing ; 
Giving a kiss, giving a thump ; 

Clearing room with hop, skip, and jump; 
Spinning on leg like teetotum ; 

Twirling about, or twirling thumb ; 


“My man’s as true as steel.” —Shakepeare. 
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Looking as grave as any judge; 
Chuckling wi’ glee, and giving a nudges 
Breaking his cups, breaking his toys; 
Kicking up din, riot, and noise; 

Almost breaking drum of one’s ear, 
Making one feel extremely queer! 
Causing haters of boys to beat 

A hasty and speedy retreat ; 

Leaving behind to join the game 

Those who wish “to be boys again :” 
Boys again! most glorious sound, 
Causing the heart to leap and bound ; 
Boys again! fond memory’s page 

Is lighted up, making youth of age; 
Such is the witch’ry of the boy,— 

He makes an old man skip wi’ joy, 
Forcing old bones to dance a jig, 

Set in motion by the jolly prig, 

Who’s straight and lithe as ashen twig. 


I love to watch his eye so bright, 
Glinting like diamonds in the light; 

’Tis joy to hear “the wood-notes wild” 
Of weesome, winsome, gladsome child; 
To catch sweet snatches of his song— 
The blithest music play’d or sung— 
Finer than babbling of brook or rill ; 
Finer e’en than nightingale’s trill ; 

To note the laugh of merry child— 

So ringing, clear, hearty, and wild; 

To feel him pluck you by the sleeve; 

To see him cry when you do grieve; 

His smiles and tears, like April weather, 
Sunshine and show’rs, blend together ; 
His smiles chase quickly tears away, 
Leaving him joyous, blithe, and gay; 
His face is index to his mind, 

Telling of thoughts both brave an] kind. 
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I love to hear his patt’ring feet 
Discoursing music—meet and sweet; 

To mark his bright and wond'ring eyes, 
Beaming with joy and odd surprise, 
While list’ning to his mother’s talk 

Of Jack, the Giant, and Bean-stalk, 
And other wondrous tales for boys: 
Purest and best of all our joys! 
Transient as sweet! Elysian spell ! 

“On which fond mem’ry loves to dwell.” 


I love to watch him while his head 
Rests, in calm slumbers, on his bed; 
To mark his breathing, soft and low; 
To eye his smooth and placid brow; 
To note his lips, like rosebuds, meet, 
And, like the fragrant rose, as sweet ; 
To view the smile upon his mouth, 
Call’d up by some angelic dream, 
Like gentle breezes from the south 
Rippling the surface of a stream. 


O childhood! childhood! these are thine; 
These are thy charms that brightly shine; 
These are thy joys without alloy, 

Unlike man’s joys, which oft do cloy; 
These are thy joys, without a sting, 
Without a stain—they do not wring 

The heart with ceaseless pain and grief, 
Which God alone can give relief! 

A man who eats forbidden fruit 

Becomes a slave—a servile brute ; 

A man who once drinks deep of crime 
Becomes a beast—a groveling swine; 

A crawling reptile, smeared with slime; 
His eyes are red and blear’d with sin; 
His craven heart’s all black within ; 

Sin dogs his steps, like wolf or hound, 
Scenting his blood upon the ground; 
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Filling his cup with bitter gall; 
Draping his hopes with fun’ral pall; 
Not earing to live, dreading to die, 
Dragging out life in misery: 

When the serpent’s trail is on his track, 
His gloomy thoughts are veil’d in black, 
His guilty soul is on the rack ; 

All sinful pleasures close in pain, 

As heavy clouds do end in rain; 

Grief follows sin, as ravage blight, 

As winter summer, darkness light! 


Children are like “the rainbow’s rays,” 
Bright’ning the heav’ns on rainy days; 
They lessen pain; they soften grief; 
They give the wearied soul relief; 

They lighten woes; they make man calm, 
And give his wounded spirits balm. 

A good child’s pure and spotless mind 

Is like to gold that’s thrice refin’d ; 

His face, that gleams wi’ joy and gladness, 
Has neither trace o’ grief nor sadness 
And such as he is of the fold 

Of Jesus Christ—in Bible told ! 

For such as he, being free from leav’n 

Of sin and ill, is meet for heav’n! 


A boy, if he is to be healthy, ought to be as full of 
fun “as an egg is full of meat.” ‘A boy not fond of 
fun and frolic may possibly make a tolerable man, but 
he is an intolerable boy.” A fine, healthy little fellow 
is as full of mischief as a monkey, and, like a monkey, 
he sometimes gives a great deal of trouble; but is he 
not far more to be desired than a miserable little man 
who never soils his clothes, who never makes a noise, 
who never breaks either his cups or his toys, who never 
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does auything that is wrong, and who is in reality too 
good by one-half! 


EDUCATION. 
How ought a child to be taught ? 


He should be taught by Pictures.—It is surprising 
what an amount of useful information might be cons 
veyed through the medium of his eye, without at all 
injuring his brain, as moping over school-books as- 
suredly will do. Information taught in this way 
gives pleasure; by books, pain. Besides, what has a 
little child to do with books,—unless it be either a 
picture-book or a story-book, read by his own mother, 
he being a rapt listener the while? ‘There is plenty 
of time in future years, when his brain has become 
strong, for him to study books; until then, they should 
be closed books to him. Pictures will teach him pleas- 
antly, joyfully, and without fatiguing his brain. This 
latter reason ought to have great weight with a parent. 
The brain of a little child will not bear, with impunity, 
either strain or study. 

He should be taught by Song.—The nursery rhymes, 
sung to some simple tunes, are an important part of a 
child’s education. They will not only instruct him, 
but they will soothe him; they will give him intense 
pleasure. It is most delightful and satisfactory to 
make a little child happy! Moreover, these simple 
ditties will educate both his ear and his voice, and will 
lay the foundation of his becoming musical, thus eleva- 
ting and refining his mind, his tastes, and his occupa- 
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tions. “In the new establishment. of infant schools 
for children of three and four years of age, everything 
is taught by the aid of song. Their little lessons, 
their recitations, their arithmetical countings, are all 
chanted; and as they feel the importance of their own 
voices when joined together, they emulate each other 
in the power of vociferating. This exercise is found 
to be very beneficial to their health. Many instances 
have occurred of weakly children of two or three years 
of age, who could scarcely support themselves, having 
become robust and healthy by this constant exercise of 
the lungs. These results are perfectly philosophical. 
Singing tends to expand the chest, and thus to in- 
crease the activity and powers of the vital organs.”— 
Musical World. 

He should be taught by Story-book.—He should, 
while on his mother’s knee, be read to and informed of 
the wonderful doings of Mother Hubbard and her Dog, 
of the veritable history of Jack and the Bean-stalk, of 
the extraordinary Four-and-twenty Blackbirds that 
were baked in a Pie: this is the kind of education 
suitable for a little child—leaving reading, writing, and 
arithmetic taught by books to boys of a larger growth! 
By-the-by, you may teach a child arithmetic —the 
rudiments of addition and subtraction — by raisins, 
figs, oranges, and strawberries, adding, or subtracting, 
as the case might be: this will be combining amuse- 
ment with instruction, and he will have his satisfaction 
greatly enhanced by being allowed to eat up his sum 
as soon as his lesson is finished. Such a lesson jn 
arithmetic will be impressed on his memory far deeper 
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than by any lesson out of an arithmetic book; although 
he might have a pencil and slate to assist him in his 
calculations, and without causing tears to flow, as 
arithmetic books and pencil and slate generally do. 
What has a child to do with arithmetic books, or with 
pencil and slate? The only use of pencil and slate 
to him is, to draw houses of unheard-of architecture, 
horses of extraordinary proportions, and men who were 
like the celebrated Mr. Tom Noddy—all head and no 
body! A clerical friend of mine once, from the pulpit, 
truly said ‘that there is no book a child reads so read- 
ily as a parent’s face:” this is decidedly the best book 
and the principal book that a young child needs to read ; 
the other only books he requires are picture-books and 
story-books. I fear if the march of intellect strides on 
as it has done, and is doing, he will soon have to go 
through a course of lessons in Euclid, Arabic, and 
Hindostanee! Oh, the folly of a hotbed education! 
It is destruction to brain, to health, and happiness! 
He should be taught by Observation.—The mother 
herself should be his chief schoolmistress ; the canopy 
of heaven the principal roof of his school-room, for 
most of his lessons should be taught in the open air, 
while the fresh breezes are blowing upon him and 
God’s blessed sunshine is shining upon him. The 
book of nature is the best book for him; the characters 
of the leaves of the trees are better for him to study 
than the characters depicted in the leaves of a book; 
“the daisies pied” and other flowers of the field,* the 
* There is a delightful little book on Wild Flowers, suitable 
for the understanding of a child of six or seven years of age. 
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blades of grass, the birds on the bushes, whether they 
be thrushes, or blackbirds, or robin-redbreasts, or 
other kinds of birds—their habits, their customs, and 
their histories; for each different bird has his habits, 
his customs, and his histories, perfectly separate and 
distinct, as much so as Saxon or Sclave, Celt or Nor- 
man, or any other of the grand families of man: these, 
and many other subjects, tedious to enumerate, all 
offer instruction to a child, and will educate him most 
usefully—far better than any school-book, at his early 
age, possibly can do. The education I have just 
recommended will, in due time, fit him to become a 
useful member of society ; while a school-book educa- 
tion may at an early age make a clever simpleton of 
him, causing him ‘‘to go up like a rocket, and to come 
down like a stick!” One of the advantages of the 
study I have advised is, it will be carried on out of 
doors and not in close rooms. He might well in the 
garden be taught the names of flowers, and the names 
of the different parts of a flower—this will be teaching 
him the rudiments of, and giving him a taste for, botany, 
pleasantly and easily. It is wonderful what a deal of 
valuable information might, without injuring the child’s 
brain, be instilled into him by observation and by con- 
versation. Moreover, instruction imparted by the 
mother’s loving voice and affectionate manner will 
make a deeper impression upon him than lessons out 
of a book. Besides, if he learn his lessons, as it is 


The title of it is, The Herb of the Field. London: J. & G, 
Mozley. 
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called, he will be only like a parrot, say them by rote, 
Without understanding their meaning, and will, in less 
than an hour afterwards, forget even the words: of 
what earthly use can such knowledge be to him? J 
wish to impress on your memory the following glori- 
ous passage enunciated by one of the wisest of men: 


“Those that do teach young babes, 
Do it with gentle means and easy tasks.”—Shakspeare. 


I will sum up what I have already said on the best 
way of teaching a child, by quoting some beautiful 
ideas on the subject of education by Dean Close :— 
“How marvelously does God train that child! Look 
at its faculties developing themselves. The moment 
the infant breathes and sees, its education begins—the 
system of training and teaching appointed by Almighty 
God commences. See it when it begins to run alone. 
Did you ever notice it toddling among the chairs and 
stools in the nursery, now running plump against one, 
and then getting a tumble in another direction? What 
is that child about? He is a geometrician; he is tak- 
ing heights and distances; he is ascertaining, by a 
series of practical experiments, how far distant any 
object is; and his head tells him when he is a little too 
near. He is also learning the art of balance and self- 
support. In short, all the sciences are developed in 
the nursery, where the child appears, to a common 
observer, as trifling as the toy he plays with; but its 
training and teaching are always going on; from every- 
thing it looks upon it learns; everything it hears is 
part of its education; so that at last it becomes a 
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strong boy, and then begins to leap and jump, and ia 
full of life and activity.” 

It is a cruel, cruel thing to keep a child from play, 
and from play in God’s sunshine. To hear a silly 
mother twaddle about her little child ‘neglecting his 
lessons” is enough to make one very sorrowful ! 

The young Arab of the streets, although he labors 
under many and great disadvantages, is, notwithstand- 
ing, generally healthy—the picture of health, and if it 
were not for the vile companions he associates with, 
and for the atmosphere of wickedness he breathes while 
within doors, he would be happy as well as healthy. 
The principal reasons of his being so are, he almost 
lives in the open air, and takes an immense amount of 
play and exercise, throwing his body into every avail- 
able form and attitude; he is an acrobat one minute, 
dances Jim Crow the next, and is deep in the game of 
taw in a few minutes afterwards — having no fear of 
strict proprieties, and no care for the conventionalities 
of life, for precise rules, or for accurate admeasure- 
ments: what are they to him? While on the other 
hand, the rich man’s child is ofttimes cooped up in hot 
and close nurseries, made to learn lessons, and allowed 
only to move by rule and compass: compensation 
here, as in everything else in this world, is found to 
prevail ! 

The schoolmaster is with a vengeance abroad! Poor 
little five-year-old children are confined for half a day, 
in unventilated school-rooms, and taught regular les- 
sons! If this be not slavery, what is it? You may 
as well incarcerate them for several hours each day jy 
@ prison : 
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“ The house is a prison, the school-room’s a cell; 
Leave study and books for the upland and dell; 
Lay aside the dull poring, quit home and quit care; 
Sally forth! sally forth! let us breathe the fresh air.” 
J. H. Green. 


The fact is, some children have a kind of hotbed 
education—they are “forced” as peas are forced. The 
consequence is, immaturity, dwarfishness, and lack of 
nourishinent. As the over-education of young children 
is one of the crying evils of the day, I cannot refrain 
from quoting the following observations of a man, 
whose opinions on the subject are of immense value, 
trusting that my fair reader will ponder well over the 
matter, and then come to “a true decision” ere it be 
too late: ‘A great trouble, always pressing heavily 
on many a little mind, is that it is overtaxed with les- 
sons. You still see, here and there, idiotic parents 
striving to make infant phenomena of their children, 
and recording with much pride how their children 
could read and write at an unnaturally early age. 
Such parents are fools—not necessarily malicious fools, 
but fools beyond question. ‘The great use to which 
the first six or seven years of life should be given is 
the laying the foundation of a healthful constitution in 
body and mind, and the instilling of those first princi- 
ples of duty and religion which do not need to be 
taught out of any books. Even if you do not perma- 
nently injure the young brain and mind by prematurely 
overtasking them; even if you do not permanently 
blight the bodily health, and break the mind’s cheerful 
spring, you gain nothing. Your child, at fourteer 
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years old, is not a bit further advanced in his educa- 
tion than a child who began his years after him ; and 
the entire result of your stupid driving has been to 
overcloud some days which should have been among 
the happiest of his life.”* 

I have often been annoyed at a mother telling me 
how well her little five-year-old child could read. De- 
pend upon it that it is not only a waste of time, but it 
must be done at the expense of the child’s health. It 
is both a sin and a shame to tax his brain with book- 
learning until he be at least seven years old. A modern 
writer truthfully remarks, “In teaching little children 
of five or six years old to read we misspend time which 
would be most profitably employed in playfully yet 
earnestly training their eyes to see, and their ears to 
hear, and their fingers to touch.” 

Bear in mind, then, that there are other things, and 
of far more consequence, to be cultivated besides book- 
learning, namely, health, strength, virtue, comeliness. 
Book-learning is quite of secondary consideration. 
There are in this world many learned fools, who 
are a nuisance to all who come into contact with them. 
The present system is very conducive to the making 
of them | 

The principal uses of education are—to teach a child 
useful knowledge, to eradicate his evil propensities, to 
bring out his noble qualities, to make him a citizen of 
the world and a worthy member of society, and last, 
though not least, a Christian not only in name, but in 


— 


* A. K. H. B. in Fraser’s Magazine, March, 1862. 
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reality! Most of the learning taught nowadays is 
lacquered sham ; there is very little of it sterling gold! 


A mother is sometimes very ambitious to make her 
child, especially if he be clever, a prodigy. According 
to your views, is it dangerous ? 

It is foolish, cruel, and dangerous. It is foolish— 
the height of folly—to treat a little child as though he 
were a big boy. It is like feeding a babe on strong 
meats instead of on milk; it is regular tomfoolery. It 
is cruel to confine a little child to his lessons—to book- 
learning, within doors, too, when he ought to be like a 
lambkin frisking on the meadows. It is as cruel as 
putting a young colt into harness and driving him in a 
carriage—one is quite as cruel and unnatural as the 
other. It is dangerous: the brain, at such an early 
age, cannot stand book-learning ; it is not made for it; 
it would overstrain it, and irreparably injure it, so that 
when he did grow up—if he ever did—he would most 
likely be, instead of a prodigy, a perfect dolt! Oh] 
when will a mother open her eyes and see the folly, 
the cruelty, and the danger of such proceedings ! 

A child who is “ untimely wise” ought to be a cause 
of deep anxiety to his parents. Depend upon it that 
his brain, being so precocious, is flourishing at the ex- 
pense of the remainder of his body. Such an one is, 
in all probability, puny, delicate, and diseased, and re- 
quires skillful management and great care in his rear- 


ing. 
Precocious development, then, is too frequently a 
harbinger of danger, of disease, and death. ‘ An in- 


8 
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fant prodigy” is one of the most painful of sights, more 
especially if “an infant prodigy” be aided and abetted 
by a silly parent—by one who is, in all probability, 
either making a fool of her unfortunate offspring, or 
killing him outright—the latter alternative being the 
most merciful of the two. How true it is, that 


“So wise so young, they say do ne’er live long.”—Shakspeare. 


A mother, then, who has a precocious child, instead 
of being, as she generally is, elated with pride, should 
tremble with anxiety, as, in all probability, death has 
marked him for his own. A precocious child is in- 
variably delicate ; his brain is nourished at the expense 
of his body ; hence, such an one, being too forward, is 
very prone to blight, to disease, to death, 


“As the most forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow.” —Shakspeare. 


It is well for a parent to know that if a precocious 
child’s intellect be forced to maturity, that ‘after ma 
turity is decay.” 


SLEEP. 


Have you any supplemental observations to make on 
the sleeping apartment of a child 2 

The room ought to be large, lofty, and well ven- 
tilated, and the chimney must, winter and summer, be 
unstopped. A poking little bedroom, with a stopped- 
up chimney, is very injurious to health—indeed, is 
quite incompatible with perfect health. A child sleep- 
ing in a room of this description is sure to be restless at 
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night, and to awake in the morning tired and unre- 
freshed. Pure air at night, then, is indispensable to 
health, quite as much so as it is in the day. I am not 
advising a child to sleep in draughts—certainly not; 
but I am advocating pure air and plenty of it. Pure 
air for a child, and for every one else, is one of the 
necessaries of life, quite as much as food; for unless 
the air be pure, the blood cannot be pure—the lungs 
having, by means of the air, to purify the blood; and 
if the blood be not pure, the whole frame becomes 
leavened with impurity! 

The aspect of the chamber is rather an important 
consideration. If it look to the southeast, the child 
will have the benefit of the morning sun; if to the 
northwest, of the evening sun, tempered by the north; 
while, on the other hand, if it look due north, he will 
have no sun at all to look upon, and the room will be 
cheerless and gloomy; if the aspect be due south, the 
room will, in the summer-time, be like unto a hothouse, 
so hot as to be almost unbearable. 

The temperature of the sleeping apartment should, 
during the whole year, be kept cool. It is a great 
mistake to allow a child, in the winter-time, to sleep in 
a room with a large fire in the grate. Such a child 
will be bathed in perspiration, and will be a victim to 
repeated colds, and consequent ill health. I do not 
mean to say that in intensely cold weather a fire in 
the bedroom grate is never necessary; but this I do 
mean to assert, that a fire is very seldom needed; and 
when it is, a small fire only is required, in the form of 
araker. A raker will do away with the necessity of 
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constantly feeding the fire ; besides, the fire with a raker 
will be pretty equable, and there will be not much fear 
of its being either too large or too small, or going out 
altogether. 

Coddling a child in hot rooms, and loading his bed 
with clothes, and smothering up his bed with curtains, 
can only have one effect, and that is, of making him 
extremely delicate. A child, if he is to be strong and 
hearty, wants all the air of the room; there is none too 
much even then. <A feather bed is most enervating to 
a child; a horse-hair mattress is the best for him to lie 
upon. Everything should be done to conduce to sweet 
and refreshing sleep. Sleep does so much for a cbild, 
as it does for every one else. It is the most strength- 
ening, nourishing, and fattening thing in the world, 
and more te be coveted and courted than anything 
else besides. 

A coddled child is always catching cold, and is al- 
most in a worse predicament than one who is brought 
up too hardily; but extremes either way are foolish 
and dangerous. The middle course in this, as in 
almost everything else, is the safest and the best, 

A mother should take care that the temperature of 
the chamber in the winter-season never exceeds 60° 
Fahrenheit. To insure this, a thermometer should 
always be hanging up in the apartment. Bear in 
mind, then, that a cold bedroom is far more conda: 
cive to health than is a hot one; but still, as I have 
before advised, we must not go into extremes either 
way. If the weather be very cold, let there, by all 
means, be a small fire in the bedroom grate, 
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If the weather be not particularly cold, but yet that 
it be very damp and foggy, a small fire in the grate 
will occasionally do good ; it will remove dampness, 
and it will encourage ventilation. The walls ofa room 
running down with wet from the damp atmosphere is 
much more dangerous than a dry air intensely cold: 
an increase of blankets on the bed will, to a certain ex- 
tent, do away with the ill effects of the latter, but not 
of the former. In the former it is sometimes neces- 
sary to have a fire in the grate to drive away the 
moisture; but in such a case it is often more desirable 
to have a fire in the grate in the daytime, and to let 
the fire go out during the night-season; a mother will 
be quite sure then that her child will not be coddled. 

Cold air, if it be not too cold, and if it be not damp 
or foggy, in a bedroom, and provided there be warm 
blankets on the bed, is very bracing and strengthening 
to a child. 


Have you any supplementa. remarks to make on 
putting a child to sleep in the middle of the day ? 

It is absolutely necessary that he should have sleep 
in the middle of the day —say from eleven until one 
o’clock: if he does not have his mid-day sleep, he will 
be cross, irritable, and tired for the rest of the day. 
Do not let him goto sleep either on the lap or the 
sofa, but on his own bed; and during the time he is 
asleep, let perfect silence be enjoined in the room. Do 
not let him be rocked to sleep—that is a senseless cus- 
tom; but there is no objection to a mother or nurse 
sending him t? sleep by singing him a lullaby! simple 
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music is very soothing, calming, and lulling to a child, 
and will often induce sleep when otherwise there would 
be no inclination. 


Have you any supplemental remarks to make on 
my former question,—Supposing a child should not 
sleep well, what ought to be done? Would you give 
him a dose of composing medicine ? 

Composing medicine ought never to be administered 
by a mother to her child on her own responsibility— 
certainly not. It is a most dangerous thing to play 
with ‘soothing syrups,” and medicine of that class; 
it is like playing with edge-tools, that are almost sure, 
before you have finished the game, to wound you 
severely. You may depend upon it that if a child 
cannot sleep, and if exercise in the fresh air and the 
other means which I have already laid down, or will 
in future conversations lay down, will not cause him 
to sleep, there is something wrong about him which 
will require the investigation of a skillful medical man 
to unravel and to prescribe for. It will not do to lull 
the enemy to sleep by opiates: the cause must first be 
removed, and opiates will not remove it, but will rather 
more firmly fix it, and will most likely lock the enemy 
fast up in the citadel, where it might commit, as soon 
as it is roused from its slumbers, frightful ravages— 
mischief that might even end in death itself. 


Have you any further observations to offer on send- 
tng a child joyful to bed? 


The only way to send him joyful to bed is, to give 
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him cause for being joyful; not, to let him mope over 
the fire, warming his cold feet, as it is called (which 
by-the-by is a most ridiculous and injurious practice), 
his only companion in his solitude being an ignorant 
and stupid nurse, who does not “know a hawk from a 
hand-saw !” but let him, in the company of his mother 
and of his father, if practicable, romp and riot about 
the room, as in another place I have advised; let the 
last hour, before he retire to rest, be the happiest hour 
of the twenty-four, and then he really will go joyful to 
bed, and will sleep as only happy, joyous children in 
this troublous world of ours can sleep. ‘Send your 
little child to bed happy. Whatever cares press, give 
it a warm good-night kiss as it goes to its pillow. The 
memory of this in the stormy years which fate may 
have in store for the little one will be like Bethlehem’s 
star to the bewildered shepherds,—‘ My father—my 
mother loved me.’ Fate cannot take away that blessed 
heart-balm. Lips parched with the world’s fever will 
become dewy again at this thrill of youthful memories. 
Kiss your little child before it goes to sleep.’”’* 


Do you advise a child to be held out to make water, 
every night, when the mother retires lo rest ? 

Certainly; a child ought, of course, to be held out to 
make water every night, just before he himself goes to 
bed, as well as just before the mother herself retires to 
rest: it inducts him into clean habits, and makes him 
sleep more calmly and refreshingly. If the above plan 


* Our Own Fireside. By the Rev. Charles Bullock. 
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were universally adopted, we should not, as we now 
do, hear of so many children wetting their beds. 
There is something very disgusting in a child, night 
after night, sleeping and wallowing, as many do, on a 
bed reeking with urine, more especially as it might, 
with judicious management, be generally prevented. 
I do not for one moment blame the child—the mother 
is the one to blame; of course, if be be not held out 
often enough, he must wet his bed—there is no help 
for it; the calls of nature must be obeyed, regardless 
of proprieties. 


Have you any further remarks to make on the sleep 
of a child ? 

Every mother, just before going to bed, should go 
her rounds, as a sentinel would, to see that all is right, 
and that every child is well, and has been held out the 
last thing ; nothing should interfere with her doing so: 
this duty—for duty it is—ought never to be delegated 
to servants. Many a child has, by adopting the above 
plan, been, to my certain knowledge, saved from certain 
death: croup, for instance, is very apt to come on at 
night, in a child’s first sleep; now, the quick ear of a 
mother would detect the disease at once, and would 
cause her instantly to apply the proper remedies to his 
almost immediate relief; while, possibly, if he had been 
left to the tender mercies of servants, the croup might 
not have been detected until the morning, when it 
wold have been too late, and all remedies would be 
unavailing. It cannot be too indelibly fixed on the 
mind of a mother, that the remedies for croup cannot 
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be too early applied: moments at such a time are 
golden—are most precious. Croup, if treated early, 
is most amenable to treatment; but if twelve, nay, if 
six, hours be allowed to elapse ere the proper remedies 
be applied, the case is, generally, hopeless. Remember, 
then, if croup be not properly treated within the first 
twelve hours, and in some cases six hours, the child’s 
death-warrant is signed, and there is, as a rule, no re- 
prieve.* Moreover, if there be no croup, but if a child 
be only restless and cannot sleep, the soothing voice and 
loving arms of his mother will often act as a composing 
draught, and will send him, as if by magic, to sleep - 

“As with soft accents round her neck he clings, 

And cheek to cheek, her lulling song she sings, 

How blest to feel the beatings of his heart, 

Breathe his sweet breath, and kiss for kiss impart, 


Watch o’er his slumbers like the brooding dove, 
And, if she can, exhaust.a mother’s love.”—Rogers. 


ON THE HAIR OF A CHILD. 


Have you any remarks to make concerning the man- 
agement of a child’s hair? When do you recommend 
a child’s hair to be first cut? 

Let a child’s head be well washed every morning of 
his life, as nothing is more becoming to him, and to 
every one else, than a clean head of hair, and nothing 
is more disgustingly filthy than hair, if not kept clean 
and well attended to. Do not apply any grease, or 
messes of that sort, to his hair; there is a natural oil, 


* For the immediate treatmert of croup, see Advice to a 
Motner. Ninth edition. 
F 
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which is quite sufficient for the purpose. Do not tie 
up his hair, or put it in curl papers, or frizzle it up, as 
is the wont of some vain mothers. These practices 
only cut, and tangle, and ruin it, and pull it out by the 
roots. Do not commence cutting his hair until he be 
six or seven years old. The hair of a child is quite 
distinct from the hair of an adult; the latter is coarser 
and thicker, while the former is more like floss-silk, 
and is sadly injured by the cutting. ‘There are some 
excellent remarks on “‘ Hair” in the New York Times, 
extracts from which I cannot refrain from quoting: 
“Children have what is called their baby hair until 
six years of age. This should not be cut until they 
have attained that age. It is like the first plumage of 
the young bird—is soft, downy, and delicate, and quite 
unlike the crop that succeeds it, in all except color, and 
that, too, often changes materially. When they have 
reached the age of six or seven, it should be carefully 
cut, and after that kept cropped at regular intervals. 
Putting up the hair of children in curling-papers breaks 
it, and checks its growth—often pulls it out at the roots. 
Curling-irons are fatal to the hair of both children and 
grown persons. The heat saps up all the juice out of 
the fibers as effectually as fire or frost saps the vitality 
of a green branch, leaving it but a dry, withered skele- 
ton. The practice which hairdressers have of frizzling 
out the hair with a comb, to make the most of it, is one 
of the most cruel injuries that can be inflicted upon 
living hair. The comb cuts it in the act of frizzling it. 
You can test the truth of this by combing out the hair 
after it has been so dressed.” 


Pei Tee 
YOUTH. 


ABLUTION. 


Have you any supplemental remarks to offer on the 
adlution of youth ? 

The thorough washing of the whole body every 
morning was formerly the exception; it is now the 
rule, and it is considered a disgrace if the whole of the 
skin be not kept perfectly clean. People being formerly 
so dirty, caused hydropathy to spring up and to be- 
come a necessity, as the pores of the skin wanted com- 
plete cleaning and cleansing. The skin being so filthy 
from being so seldom washed, good packings, and 
scrubbings, and douchings, and bathings were required 
to get the dirt off; it would not come off without; the 
sponge and the flannel had but little effect, the body 
being so enameled with dirt! Some old people had 
never allowed, from childhood to the day of their death, 
a drop of water to touch any part of their skin, save 
and except the hands, the neck, and the face, and occa- 
sionally the feet! Such individuals were, during their 
lifetime, repulsive alike to the eye and to the nose—to 
the nose especially, their bodies giving off an odor 
much resembling that from wild beasts! 

But now there is a great improvement. Peoplu are 
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becoming cleaner, and hydropathy, as a system, is 
dying out—every one at the present day practicing the 
Water-cure; with this only difference, that formerly 
the treatment was sometimes carried to excess, it is 
now judiciously followed, the skin being thoroughly, 
and regularly, and daily, and expeditiously washed. 
The sponge, and the flannel, and the rough towels are 
quite able to keep the dirt from accumulating on the 
surface. Notwithstanding hydropathy might have 
been carried too far, it did good service, and opened 
people’s eyes to the importance of cleanliness. 

The question is not now as to the necessity of keep- 
ing the whole of the body clean—that is admitted; 
but the question at the present time is, the best way 
of doing it. I have in my other work* laid down pre- 
cise rules as to the best method of performing it. I 
beg leave, therefore, to refer you to that volume, trust- 
ing that you will give the subject your best attention, 
it being, decidedly, a most important one to health, to 
comeliness, to comfort, and happiness. 


Have you any observations to offer on a boy or girl 
using extended motions after each morning ablution ? 

A boy or girl ought, immediately after he or she 
have finished their morning ablutions, and before they 
have put on any of their clothes, to practice extended 
motions—that is to say, he or she should stand per- 
fectly upright, and then throw their arms over the head, 
backwards and forwards, like the sails of a windmill, 


* Advice toa Mother; ‘‘Ablution of Youth.” Ninth edition 
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making their hands, as they come round to the back, 
touch each other. They should practice these motions 
for the space of at least five minutes, and before they 
put on any of their clothes. 

These drill exercises will be found very useful in 
improving the carriage and figure, and are very expand- 
ing to the chest, and strengthening to the back and 
arms, and exhilarating to the spirits. 


Have you any supplemental remarks to make on 
swimming ? 

Every boy and every girl ought to be taught to 
swim. It should be considered to be a part of their 
education, and a very important part of it too, much 
more so than a great deal of the education now taught 
them. Swimming is good for the health: it strengthens 
the muscles, and brings many into play that would not 
otherwise be exercised ; it expands the chest, and thus 
strengthens the lungs; it improves the bearing and 
carriage; it often saves human life; it is, in hot 
weather, a great luxury and enjoyment, while 


“Suspended thus 
Upon the bosom of a cooler world.”—Hurdis, 


MANAGEMENT OF THE HAIR. 


Have you any supplemental remarks on applications 
for the hair, and on the management of the hair if it 
should fall off ? 

Some people plaster their heads with pomades and 
other greases. They only cause the head to be seurfy 
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and dirty, make it itch, and give it an unpleasant odor 
Grease causes the hair to catch and retain, like bird 
lime, all the dust and dirt floating in the atmosphere. 
Nothing becomes so soon dirty as human hair, and 
nothing is more disgusting when it is dirty, or more 
becoming when it is clean. Hair does not want arti- 
ficial grease; it has an oil of its own, exquisitely 
adapted for the purpose, which neither hairdresser, 
nor perfumer, nor chemist can emulate. 

With regard to the best remedy for the hair falling 
off, there is nothing like having the ends of each hair 
cut every fortnight by an experienced hairdresser. It 
is surprising how advantageous this plan is in keeping 
the hair on the head, and in strengthening weak hair ; 
it acts as beneficially as does the pruning of weakly 
trees. 


Have you any remarks to make on hair-dyes ? 

Let me caution my fair reader against the using of 
hair-washes and hair-dyes to turn the color of their 
hair. Many of them, indeed most of them, contain 
lead, in the form of either carbonate or acetate, in 
large quantities, and are, therefore, highly poisonous. 
There are other deadly poisons besides lead employed 
in hair-dyes, namely, copper and mercury. Silver, also, 
is used; but as silver destroys only the hair, and not 
the life, the danger in applying it is less objectionable. 

Each hair of the head is an absorbent; and as there 
are myriads of hairs, there are myriads of absorbents 
on the human head : hence the danger of using poison- 
ous applications to the hair. The hair, then, rapidly 
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absorbs poison, more especially mineral poisons, such 
as either lead or mercury ; and as most of the hair-dyes 
contain either the one or the other, it is desperately 
dangerous to have anything to do with hair-dyes. 
The hair-dyes, by turning the color of the hair, might, 
perhaps, make a lady who is gray look somewhat 
younger ; but if the hair-dye containing the lead should 
produce paralysis, the paralysis will make her look 
very much older. Itis a frightful thing to contemplate, 
that vanity has to pay so heavy a penalty. It is a 
sad and painful spectacle to witness an old woman, 
tottering on the brink of the grave, with her hair dyed, 
her cheeks painted, her neck enameled, and her limbs 
the while shaking with the palsy. 


ON WHITENING THE SKIN WITH POWDER. 


Is it injurious to health to whiten the skin with 
powder ? 

Some fashionable ladies, both young and old, not 
only dye their hair, but whiten their skins with powder: 
now it is well that they should be informed that such 
powders are usually deadly poisons, carbonate of lead 
being one of the most favorite and fatal of the class. 
Violet powder, if powder to whiten the skin must be 
used, is perfectly harmless; but, after all, the natural 
color of the skin is the most becoming—all shams are 
geen through, and become objects of ridicule. 
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CLOTHING. 


Have you any supplemental remarks to make on the 
wearing of flannel next the skin? 

The wearing of flannel next the skin is a grand pre- 
ventive of cold, and thus a great protector of human 
life. The catching of cold is the cause of the bulk of 
diseases that afflict the human family. Both linen and 
ealico chill the body when wet either with perspiration 
or with rain, while flannel does nothing of the kind; 
it absorbs all moisture, and keeps the body at an 
equable temperature. Flannel is useful in all ages: 
to the babe at the breast; to the child in his play- 
ground; to the adult at his work; to the old man in 
his arm-chair. Flannel is good in hot weather and in’ 
cold weather; indeed, it is a question whether flannel 
is not more necessary in India than in Russia. There 
is more flannel worn in India than in any other part 
of the world besides: flannel in India is an essential. 
Some persons who wear flannel in the winter leave it 
off in the summer. Now this is a great, and often a 
fatal, mistake, flannel being more necessary to be worn, 
as I have just stated, in the summer than in the 
winter season. Bear this fact—for it is a fact—in 
mind, or beware of the consequences: “No modern 
improvement in dressing has proved so beneficial to 
health as the use of a woolen garment next the skin. 
This simple expedient has saved many lives, and 
would save many more, if adopted to a greater extent, 
and better understood. The subject is, to the ieee 
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degree, commonplace; ‘but as it involves a question 
of very serious importance, we hope to be allowed to 
say a word or two regarding it. In our variable 
climate, although we know nothing of extremes of heat 
or cold, we are constantly liable to be chilled or over- 
warmed, both within and without doors; and it is of 
importance that we should adopt such clothing as will 
suit either of these conditions, and prevent us from 
feeling the change. Flannel effects this desirable object. 
It keeps our persons warm when exposed to the cold, 
and in the ease of heat relieves us by becoming an ab- 
sorbent for moisture, which it throws off insensibly, 
leaving the skin in a state of comparative comfort. 
Linen utterly fails in accomplishing these points.”’* 

Many persons have an idea that if a youth be deli- 
cate, red flannel is better than white flannel for him. 
There might be some truth in it, as the color might 
have something to do in making him feel warmer ; at 
ail events it looks warmer and more comfortable, if it 
be not really so, and looks have much to do with the 
feelings. Besides, red flannel does not appear to shrink 
so much in the washing as white flannel, which is an 
advantage. Taking all these things into consideration, 
let a boy, if he be delicate, wear red instead of white 
flannel. 


If a youth be delicate; have you any hints to offer 
respecting his boots and shoes ? 
Thick-soled boots and shoes for the winter are, in 


* Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 
Ft 9 
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such a case, very necessary; which should, if at any 
time they be at all damp, be always instantly changed 
for dry ones: it is well to have a relay of boots and 
shoes always in readiness to put on, as damp shoes are 
very apt to cause an attack of illness: a delicate person 
cannot, in this matter, be too particular. The patient 
should, moreover, wear during the winter thick worsted 
socks or stockings, and warm woolen gloves, as keep- 
ing the extremities warm is, in such a case, essentially 
necessary. 


Have you any observations to make on high-heeled 
boots—military heeled-boots, as they are called—which 
are now all the fashion for young ladies to wear ? 

It is a great mistake to have high-heeled boots, and 
heels that taper—that become ‘‘small by degrees and 
beautifully less.” A low heel, of the same circum- 
ference top and bottom, in order that there may be a 
good foundation (there is nothing like a good founda- 
tion) for the heel to rest upon the ground, is the right 
kind of heel to be worn. The fashionable high heel, 
by throwing the foot too forward, is a fruitful source 
of corns and bunions; not only so, but it causes too 
great a strain on the instep, and thus injures its beauti- 
ful mechanism. A young lady walking in such boots 
appears to be walking on stilts; she looks as though 
every moment she were going to pitch upon her nose 
High military heels (what has a young lady to do with 
military heels?) tapering to a small point at the bottom 
are abominations, and are most crippling to the feet 
and bowing tothe shins: a mother ought never to allow 
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her daughter to wear them. “Another hurtful and 
ridiculous fashion is in the high-heeled boots, which 
have again worked round from our great-grandmothers. 
A slight heel is an advantage in walking, but these 
high heels, with the excessively small surface and the 
sharply beveled sides, make walking a service of pain 
and difficulty. Besides, they destroy the shape of the 
leg, which is something to be considered. They throw 
the weight forward, and they strain on the shin; and 
consequently they diminish the back muscles—the calf 
of the leg, and bring out the bone and muscles of the 
forepart into an ugly bow.”— Phe Broadway. 


Have you any supplemental remarks to make on @ 
girl wearing stays? 

I am sorry to say that within the last year or two 
the abominable and dangerous fashion of a young lady 
wearing tight stays and corsets is again revived. I 
think it my duty to revert to the subject, and to point 
out the danger of such a senseless custom. Tight 
lacing neither improves the figure, nor the health, nor 
the comfort of a girl. 

A young girl tightened in at the waist, like a wasp, 
is anything but beautiful: it is unnatural, and if un- 
natural, it cannot be beautiful. The Almighty has made 
the female figure of the most exquisite symmetry in the 
world ; but still He has not made it ridiculously small 
—that would not be beautiful; no more beautiful than 
are fashionable Chinese feet—fashion marring alike the 
beauty of waists and feet. God has made the figure 
lithe and graceful, and sufficiently large for the lungs 
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to play, for the heart to beat, for the blood to circulate, 
for the stomach to digest the food; and poor ignorant 
human creatures step in to interfere with these All-wise 
arrangements. 

Tight lacing is a frequent cause of disease of the 
lungs; the lungs being crippled in their action cannot 
properly play, and disease is, in consequence, set up; 
which disease, if there be a predisposition, will prob- 
ably be consumption. 

Tight lacing is a common cause of a young lady 
fainting ; the heart. has not:room to beat and the blood 
to circulate; the consequence is fainting; and, if the 
silly habit be continued, organic disease of the heart 
might be induced. ; 

Tight lacing is one of the causes of indigestion, and 
no wonder! Pressure on the stomach sadly interferes 
with the digestion. Such an offender feels the folly 
of her conduct, for after a meal she feels ready to 
burst, and is sometimes compelled to loosen her stays 
before she can obtain relief. Nature, if she will but 
listen to her voice, often tells her what to do; but 
fashion stops her ears ! 

Tight lacing, then, is a common cause of indigestion ; 
the pressure of the stays weaken the stomach, and 
dyspepsia, with its accompanying satellites, such as 
wind, heartburn, pain, follow in its train, often making 
life a misery and a burden! . 

There is another evil effeet of tight lacing, namely, 
it is apt to make the breath offensive; this is a great 
objection to a young lady adopting so pernicious q 
habit, whose breath ought to be as sweet as a daisy, - 
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Tight lacing is a frequent cause of purple com- 
plexion and of red noses, either of which is not a very 
desirable adjunct to a young lady’s face! The blood 
must go somewhere, and if it be not allowed free to 
travel where it ought, it will go where it can, either to 
the face, causing a purple-colored visage, or to the 
tip of the nose, giving an ignorant bystander the idea 
that the purple-faced-visaged young lady had some 
disease of the heart, and that the red-nosed individual 
was addicted to the too free inbibition of stsmulants ! 
Red tippings of the nose proceed from buth causes— 
from tight lacing and from drinking—from the one as 
often as from the other. 

Tight lacing is a common cause of impurities of the 
blood; the lungs not being able to do their duty, 
cause the blood to become impure; the lungs have 
been interfered with—they have been tampered with— 
they have not been allowed to purify the blood as 
they otherwise would have done. The blood then 
becomes impure in consequence of tight lacing, thus 
preventing the lungs from properly aerating the blood, 
and if the blood be impure it is diseased, and 

“ Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange eruptions’—* 
the face being its favorite resort. 

Tight lacing is a frequent cause of constipation; the 
bowels have not room to act; the spiral action (the peri- 
staltic action, as it is called), which is constantly going 
on, is interfered with, and constipation is the result. 


* Shakspeare. 
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Tight lacing is subversive of comfort. A lady braced 
in with tight stays can have but little enjoyment— 
her life must be a misery to her; if it were not for 
fashion, she would think herself cruelly used to be 
thus braced and screwed up as in a vice! Fashion 
is a very hard creditor, and makes ladies pay heavy 
fines and penalties, sometimes even taking their very 
lives in payment! 


Have you any further remarks on the desirability 
of a girl, if she feel inclined, wearing a green dress? 

The green pigment hitherto used for ladies’ dresses 
has been that deadly poison, arsenite of copper; but, 
fortunately, a salt of chromium. has been found out 
which gives a beautiful and brilliant green, and which 
is quite innocuous; it will be designated ‘imperial 
green.” Imperial green and “gaslight green’ ought to 
supersede the old-fashioned green, which has been for 
years injuring not only the wearers of green dresses, 
but also the dressmakers who had the misfortune to 
make up such colored garments. 


Have you any remarks to make on boys’ hats ? 

Fashion is a cruel taskmaster, and the extremes of 
fashion are very absurd. The hat, for instance, is 
very pernicious to health; it is hard, and, therefore, 
unyielding to the head; it is waterproof, and, there- 
fore, keeps in the perspiration, and thus gives head- 
ache ; there is no vent for the caloric; the inside of 
the hat, in the summer-time and during violent ex: 
ercise, is as hot as the hottest hothouse; and which 
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excessive heat injures and tends to destroy the roots of 
the hair, causing the hair to fall off, and thus helps to 
_ produce baldness How few men there are who, after the 
age of forty-five, are not more or less bald! Women, 
who wear bonnets that are ventilated, retain their hair 
to extreme old age. The fashion of the hat, too, is 
most ridiculous ; at one time, it is a very high, and, 
like Tenderden steeple, towering to the skies, making 
the head and its covering out of all proportion to the 
rest of the body; at another time, fashion runs into 
an opposite extreme, and the hat is very low and 
closely fitting the head, like a skull-cap, so as in very 
hot weather to invite a sunstroke ! 

I do not mean to say that hats are the only cause 
of baldness in men; but merely assert that hats, by 
inducing a high degree of temperature, and by pro- 
moting and by keeping in a violent perspiration, are 
one reason of so much baldness among the sterner 
sex. 


What is the best way for a youth, or for any one 
else, in the winter-time, to keep himself warm ; warm 
clothing alone will not do it? 

Very few persons “have wit enough to keep them- 
selves warm.” One endeavors to keep himself warm 
by coddling over the fire; another by overloading him- 
self with clothes; while a third tries to keep himself 
warm by drinking spirits. None of these are on the 
right tract. The only way to keep one’s self warm is, 
by simplicity of living, by temperance in eating and 
drinking, by cold water morning thorough ablutions, by 
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abundance of fresh air and exercise, out-door amuse 
ments and occupation; these are the remedies to make 
the body as warm as a toast, and not only to make it 
warm, but to keep it warm throughout both day and 
night. 


DIET. 


Have you any supplemental remarks on the dinner — 
of a youth? 

He should have plenty of plain, wholesome, nour- 
ishing food, but no rich dishes—nothing that will en- 
courage him to eat more than his appetite demands. 
Let him have only plain roast and boiled; no rich 
stews, or rich hashes, or highly-seasoned soups ot 
gravies. A joint, a pudding, and one or two kinds of 
vegetables, are all that are necessary for a boy or girl. 
Delicacies are thrown away upon growing youth; they 
are quite out of place; his appetite does not require 
pampering, and cading, and coaxing; moreover, a 
youth who is made to think a great deal of his 
stomach is sure to grow up an epicure! But if his 
dinners be plain and simple, let them be well cooked ; 
an ill-cooked dinner is most hurtful to the stomach 
and to the temper ! 

A variety of vegetables are most wholesome for 
youth. ‘They nour‘sh the body, they sweeten the 
blood, and regulate the bowels. Those boys who are 
fed only on potatoes, as a vegetable, are apt to be 
costive; although the potato ought to be the staple 
vegetable—it being most wholesome, and essentially 
necessary for health; it is, moreover, the finest of our 
antiscorbuties. 
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There is scarcely a vegetable that is not good for 
youth—turnips, broccoli, cauliflower, young cabbage, 
greens, spinach, asparagus, sea-kale, peas, French 
beans, and others, are all good for him in their proper 
season, and should be freely partaken of. 

A youth ought to have a variety of meats; of course 
I mean on different days. It is a mistake to feed him 
on one meat, say on mutton, day after day. The 
changes should be rung on beef, on mutton, on lamb, 
and occasionally on veal. A sameness in eating is, 
for youth and for grown-up people, very injurious 
and satiating. A variety is needed; but, although he 
should have a variety on different days, he ought each 
day to partake only, at dinner, of one joint. A variety 
of meat dishes is injurious to the stomach; not only 
so, but he should leave off eating with an appetite. 
Let there be no overloading of the stomach; no 
entreaties from the parent that he might eat a little 
more, and that he must finish all that he has on his 
plate, whether he has the appetite to eat it or not. If 
the stomach be overloaded, or forced to eat more than 
the appetite demands, either sickness or indigestion is 
sure to follow in its wake; moreover, eating too 
heartily at dinner not only clogs the stomach, but 
beclouds the mind. 


“Qo to your banquet, then; but use delight 
So as to rise still with an appetite.”— Herrick. 


If a boy be delicate, might you not overfeed him, 
and thus defeat the object you have of strengthening 
him ? 
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Certainly you might, and you often do! It does 
not do to give a delicate youth too concentrated a 
food—the stomach will not bear it; it does not do to 
stuff such a boy. Many delicate youths are starved— 
however paradoxical it might appear to be —by being 
stuffed! You might feed a person with so much meat 
as to make him as thin as arake! Over-nourishment 
is, to the human economy, quite as detrimental as, if 
not more so than, under-nourishment! This is no 
coinage of the brain; stubborn facts abundantly prove 
my assertions to be true. A weak back and a weak 
stomach ought to be treated after the same fashion— 
that is to say, the burdens on each must be carefully 
adjusted, or they will both stagger under the load 
imposed upon them. Many more people are stuffed 
to death than are starved to death ! 

It isa mistake, then, to stuff a delicate youth with 
either much or too concentrated food. It will only 
cause discomfort, pain, and weakness. There are 
other remedies, as I hope to state in a future conver- 
sation, to strengthen a delicate boy, besides and as 
well as nourishment, namely, fresh air and exercise, 
gymnastics, manly sports, change of air to the coast, 
sea voyage, etc. 


Have you any remarks to make on a youth chewing 
his food well 2 

Time should be taken over the meals. Food ought 
not to be bolted, as it often is by a youth, in order 
that he might get away to his play. Many an indi- 
gestion has been laid by this very common habit—for 
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habit it assuredly becomes! It, therefore, behooves 
a parent to look well into the matter, and not to 
allow the meals of her children to be swallowed in a 
hurry. 

If food is to be properly digested, it must, first of 
all, be well chewed, or the stomach will bave double 
duty to do, and being overtaxed, and having to do the 
work it was not intended for, it will only be imper- 
fectly done, and indigestion and misery will be the 
result. Of course, if a person be laboring under indi- 
gestion, the advice I have just given holds good with 
tenfold force. A weak stomach cannot, then, possibly, 
without showing symptoms of great distress, digest 
lumps of unchewed food. 

Those who have defective teeth, and who cannot, in 
consequence, properly chew their food, are nearly 
always martyrs to indigestion. Teeth, then, ought to 
be carefully preserved; they are of priceless value. 
Artificial teeth are all very well as substitutes; but, 
after all, they are only substitutes, and, like all sub- 
stitutes, not for one moment to be compared to the 
genuine article! Artificial teeth being only extraneous 
bodies, fastened either on a loose plate of gold or on 
vulcanite, have not the purchase of natural teeth—of 
teeth firmly fastened into the jaw itself, as a root of a 
tree is deeply and firmly fixed into the ground | 

The teeth of children, being of such inestimable 
value, ought to be periodically examined by a respect- 
able experienced dentist, in order that incipient decay 
might be nipped in the bud, and that any irregularity 
of the teeth might be early detected and remedied. 
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What are the causes of so many young girls suffering 
from indigestion ? 

Their sedentary habits, tight lacing, having no oc 
cupation, their fashionable and artificial way of living, 
late hours—these are a few of the causes of indiges- 
tion, which complaint embitters their very existence. 

Some girls, too, suffer from indigestion from eating 
too little—they think it unladylike to eat much ! while 
others, who take very little exercise (and very few 
young ladies take enough !), suffer from eating too 
much. They give their stomachs more work to do 
than it is able effectively to perform. If a girl is to 
eat well, she must walk well. Walking exercise is 
both the finest appetizer and digestive in the world— 
far superior to any bitter or stomachic ever invented ! 

The fact is, if people would but live naturally, 
simply, and sensibly, there would be very little ill- 
ness in the world, the majority of diseases being pre- 
ventable. 


Have you any remarks to make on the observation 
“that it is sometimes better to fast than to eat 2” 

It is a truthful saying, “that it is sometimes better 
to fast than to eat ;” abstinence from food is ofttimes 
the best remedy for curing a disordered stomach, and 
headache arising therefrom ; in other words, stopping 
the supplies, and thus enabling the stomach to use up 
the old material, which has been causing both the dis- 
ordered stomach and the headache. Many a dose of 
nauseous physic might be avoided by adopting the 
simple remedy—abstinence. 
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“Against diseases here tho strongest fence 
Is the defensive virtue, abstinence.” —Herrick. 


The cause of schoolboys frequently feeling sick and 
porly is from the horrible messes they swallow in the 
shape of pastry, sweetmeats, sucks, and raw and un- 
ripe fruit. If parents and friends would not allow their 
boys so much pocket-money, the evil would be some- 
what abated; it would be like keeping a drunkard sober 
by keeping stimulants out of his reach, who ‘‘’scapes 
being drunk for want of wine.” ‘In a public education, 
boys early learn temperance; und if the pareuts and 
friends would give them less money upon their usual 
visits, it would be much to their advantage; since it 
may justly be said that a great part of their disorders 
arise from surfeit, ‘plus occidit gula quam gladius’ 
(gluttony kills more than the sword.”)—Goldsmith’s 
Essays. 


What is your opinion of rum and milk as a means 
of strengthening a delicate boy ? 

Rum and milk taken in the morning is a favorite 
remedy for strengthening a delicate boy. The milk is, 
of course, a splendid remedy for the purpose ; but the 
mixture of the rum with the milk makes it very dan- 
gerous; it has, in many instances, given a youth a taste 
and a craving for strong drink, which 


“Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his strength,” 
and which lays the foundation for his becoming, in the 


course of a few years, an inveterate drunkard | Blessed 
is that man who can truly say,— 
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“For in my youth I never iid apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood.” —Shakspeare. 


Have you any precautions to give as to a youth, when 
he is very hot from exercise, drinking cold water? 

This is an important question. A boy, when very 
hot, either from walking or from the weather, or from 
both, ought never to drink water off at a draught. 
There is great danger in his doing so. He should, if 
he be very hot and very thirsty, drink water by sips; 
he should sip it—taste as it were each drop; by adopt- 
ing this simple plan, no injurious effect can possibly 
ensue, however much water he might drink. 


AIR AND EXERCISE. 


Have you any remarks to make on a boy running 
great distances at a stretch ? 

Running, in moderation, is good; but, if carried to 
excess, to fatigue, and to distress of breathing, it is in- 
jurious to health and strength. Runners—those who 
run for matches—are liable to heart disease. Remem- 
ber, it is the abuse and not the use of running that I 
have just been speaking about; a short run, from time 
to time, is exhilarating and refreshing, and makes the 
blood bound delightfully through its vessels. 


What are the best exercises for a boy ? 
Athletics—such as gymnastic exercises, field- sports, 
-¢ricket, foot-ball, swimming, bowls—should in every 
way be promoted; every muscle ought to be used, 
which, in a variety of athletic exercises, they are, It 
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is the strong and hearty hoy that best fights his way 
in the world. A good arm helps a goad brain; indged, 
the latter is often powerless without the former; the 
possessor of an overworked brain and an underworked 
arm very frequently dies of consumption! Oh, that I 
could make my voice heard through the length and 
breadth of the land, and proclaim trumpet-tongued the 
intense folly of overworking the brain of youth! 

Exercise—active exercise—is pointed out by nature ; 
all things above us, around us, beneath us—the air, 
the earth, the sea—are in perpetual motion, never are 
they for one moment idle. How truly might an idle 
person exclaim,— 

“All things are busie; only I 
Neither bring hony with the bees, 


Nor flowres to make that, nor the husbandrie 
To water these.”— Herbert. 


Will you enumerate some of the evil effects of a boy 
or girl not taking sufficient exercise ? 

The want of exercise is a frequent cause of bilious- 
ness, and if of biliousness, of melancholy. A yellowness 
of face and a melancholy expression of countenance 
are generally seen together in the same individual ; 
if the former be driven away (and exercise is one of its 
direst foes), the latter generally takes to itself wings 
and flies away. How often does a person not only 
look bilious, but feel bilious ! 


“The yellow gall* that in your bosom floats 
Engenders all these melancholy thoughts.”—Dryden 


— 


* Gall is bile. 
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Exercise is the finest appetizer in the world, and 
makes a crust more sweet than the most savory deli- 
cacy, aud a draught from “the running stream more 
delicious than the most costly wines.”— Zhe Times. 

Active exercise in the open air on, for instance, a 
breezy common, is one of the best aperients known ; 
it is, moreover, nature’s medicine, which is a great 
recommendation; and what a delightful aperient it is; 
and although it acts as an aperient, it is far more 
delicious, exhilarating, and reviving than champagne 
of the finest vintage; and how different a person feels 
the next morning after the one than after the other! 
Life looks, if the bowels be confined, lowering and 
gloomy; while if they be naturally and thoroughly 
relieved, bright and cheery, and all around is tinted 
with a roseate hue. 


What are the best remedies for strengthening a 
delicate boy ? 

If a boy be delicate, it is not nourishment alone that 
will give him strength—certainly not; exercise, judi- 
cious exercise, is far more strengthening than either cod- 
liver oil or nourishing food; they are, of course, all 
useful in their way; but exercise is particularly so, 
and far superior to them all, and cannot be dispensed 
with. If a boy be delicate, it will be necessary to 
consult an experienced medical man on the subject, 
who will lay down rules as to the best kind of exer- 
cise, the right time and the proper manner of taking 
it, suitable for his peculiar and particular case. A 
mother must take care not to run into an opposite ex- 
treme; she must 
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“Beware of desperate steps,” 


us care in the taking of exercise is as much required 
as care in applying any other valuable remedy ; but 
what I mean to say is, that exercise, judicious exer- 
cise, is one of the finest strengtheners in the world, 
and cannot be dispensed with. 


Have you much faith in change of air to the coast, 
and of a sea voyage, for a delicate youth ? 

When a youth is delicate, and more especially when 
he is just recovering from a severe illness, and when 
strength only is required, there is ncthing like change of 
air, especially to the coast ; the effects are oftentimes 
almost magical; then he will know the blessings of 


“ Barth, air, and ocean, glorious three !”—2. Montgomery, 


In choosing a seaside residence, select one in a 
mountainous district; you will then have the double 
advantage of mountain air and sea air, a splendid com- 
bination, and doubly conducive to health and happi- 
ness; of course, more care and watchfulness will be 
required in looking after a boy in a mountainous than 
in a flat district; asin the former he is more likely 
than in the latter to run into danger, and boys often 
delight in danger. 

If a boy be very delicate, and if it be practicable, a 
sea voyage is desirable, either to the Mediterranean or 
to the Cape, or, if his chest be weakly, and it be the 
winter-season, to the south of Europe, Mentone being 
as good a place as he can well go to; but, remember, 
that if he be in a confirmed consumption, “there is no 

G 10 
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place like home,” there is nothing to compensate for 
the comforts at home. Mentone is in the winter-time 
a splendid residence to ward off a threatened consump- 
tion; but it is a mistake to send people out, as many 
do, to Mentone to die; it only brings a desirable 
winter residence for the delicate into disrepute. 


How much more quickly a boy usually recovers 
from fatigue and from illness than does an adult ; 
how do you account for it ? 

He is like a new spring, which never having until 
now been overstrained or overstretched, rapidly re- 
turns to its usual form and symmetry. Everything 
denotes elasticity—the jump, the tread, the spirits. 
Look at the difference of the walk of a youth and of 
an old man,—the one steps as though he trod on air, 
while the other as though he trod on a plowed field; 
the one is agile as a roe or hare, while the other is 
almost as stiffas a poker. One striking characteristic 
of youth, then, is elasticity: a boy is like an india 
rubber ball—there is great rebound in him; he 
rapidly recovers from illness, from accident, and from 
fatigue. 

“Youth repairs 
His wasted spirits quickly, by long toil 
TIncurring short fatigue.”— Cowper. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


Have you any supplemental remarks to offer on 
different kinds of games for boys and girls ? 

Croquet and cricket—the former for girls, the latter 
for boys—are two splendid games; indeed, they might 
truly be called Institutions of the country, and ought 
in every way to be encouraged. We have, in these 
two games, what we imperatively require—exercise, 
fresh air, and amusement combined—the three joined 
in one. 

Cricket and foot-ball are important parts of a boy’s 
education, and will be, through life, of far more benefit 
to him than cramming him with so much Greek and 
Latin: much of the former will make his muscles hard, 
his cheeks rosy, and his eyes bright; much of the 
latter will make his muscles flabby, his cheeks sallow, 
and his eyes bleared. Oh, that parents would think 
more of bodily than of mental cultivation! Then, in- 
stead of having a race of pigmies, we should have a 
‘nation of giants. Nothing will make such a man of a 
youth as manly games; nothing will make such a 
learned fool of a youth as cramming his head brimful 
of book-learning. 

Swinging is both good exercise and agreeable pas- 
time for boys and girls, more especially if the swing be 
erected in the open air. The best situation for the 
swing is, when practicable, between two trees; hooks, 
rings, and ropes being securely fastened thereto: if no 
trees be available for the purpose, two strong poles 
deeply sunk into the earth must be the substitute for 
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the trees. Swinging is strengthening to the frame 
and exhilarating to the spirits. 


Have you any further remarks to make on a girl 
skating ? 

The frosty air, and merry companions, and splendid 
exercise, all conspire to make it one of the finest and 
healthiest amusements a girl can take. Moreover, it 
gives her self-reliance and self-confidence—two virtues 
much needed by young ladies. Besides, it is an out- 
door occupation, and out-door occupations are always 
far more beneficial to health and happiness than in- 
door exercise. The cooping-up system is a bitter 
enemy to health and beauty. 


Have the goodness to tell me, in case the weather be 
wel, of some in-door games for a girl beneficial to 
health 2 

Battledoor and shuttlecock is a game for a girl, 
although old fashioned, not to be despised: it is an 
amusing in-door game, and can be played in wet 
weather, when out-of-door games are quite out of the 
question. 

Using a skipping-rope, too, is a splendid game for a 
girl: it throws back her shoulders—it develops her 
chest—it circulates her blood. 

Bagatelle is likewise a delightful amusement, when 
the weather is too wet for a girl to take out-door exer- 
cise; of course, I mean when itisraining. It does not 
matter how wet it is underfoot; wet and dirty roads 
ought never to be a reason for keeping a healthy gir] 
within doors. Good thick boots will be a sufficient 
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protection to keep her feet dry, and that is all that is 
needed; and if the boots be wet when she returns 
home, they can be changed for dry ones. 

These three games all require a large room ; battle- 
door and shuttlecock can both be played in a large hall 
as well as in a room. 

Bear in mind girls must have amusement, and the 
more you can combine out-door exercise with amuse- 
ment, the better it will be for them. The present 
plan of allowing a girl to sit, for hours, over worsted- 
work, or crochet, or tatting, is injurious to the health, 
and if to health, to beauty, and ought not, by a 
mother, to be allowed. No; it is an active life that a 
girl requires, and she must have it, if she is to be 
blooming and strong: a girl was never intended to be 
a fixture in a house —it would be contravening all 
God’s laws, making them of none effect. 


EDUCATION. 


Have you any general observations to make on what 
may now be called “ express-speed” education ? 

Education is now carried on at “express speed”— 
everything is done to stimulate the brain to emulation, 
and thus to overexertion. The consequence is, pre- 
cocious intellect and short life; indeed, the two are 
like pointers, and generally run in couples. 

The good and intelligent R. A. Vaughan, who died 
in the early prime of life, and who, for some time, 
was the much-respected minister of Ebenezer Chapel, 
Birmingham, overtaxed his brain and health, when 
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young, by intense and abstruse study. A writer in 
the Dublin University Magazine, in alluding to the 
subject, makes the following valuable remarks :— 
“Called upon to point the moral of this mournfully 
short history, we would warn the student against a 
thriftless expenditure of his powers. There are limits 
even to the endurance of a Hercules; and we, who are 
by no means Herculean, but poor, weak, dyspeptic 
creatures, may well be careful how we squander our 
little strength. Leopardi has averred that no man is 
naturally created for study—no man is born to write, 
but only todo. This is scarcely true. In these days, 
the author becomes more and more, each year, a mere 
thinking and writing machine. Chaucer says how, in 
his time even, the student. 
‘had rather have at his bed’s head 
Some twenty volumes, clothed in black or red, 


Of Aristotle and his philosophy, 
Than richest robes, fiddle, or psaltery.’ 


And now, though books may be had for pence which 
then could not be bought for pounds, the scholar is 
still prone to think that Paradise itself must have 
been a well-stocked library. Sooner or later, nature 
takes full revenge for this neglect of her charms—this 
‘spretz injuria forme.’ The cheeks that never glow 
beneath her summer splendors shall speedily be bright 
with the fatal hectic flush. Eyes that will not gaze 
upon her changing glories of light and shadow, the 
film of death shall quickly glaze. It was high time 
that the avatar of muscular Christianity should ap. 
pear. Men were to be taught that they would be no 
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worse Christians, and certainly happier men, if they 
would fearlessly clear a five-bar, or boldly breast a 
stormy sea. Yet out forefathers have anticipated all 
our wise sayings and doings. This talk of virtue and 
vigor of holiness and heartiness, what is it but a com- 
ment upon the too little remembered text, ‘Mens sana 
in corpore sano’ [a sound mind in a sound body].” 


Have you any further remarks to Bis on corporal 
punishment at schools ? 

Corporal punishment is treating a boy as though he 
were an ass, that will not do his work unless driven to 
it by brute force—by rod or stick! The rod is used 
by a schoolmaster, as a ghost by a nurse, to frighten 
children to be good! One is as abominable, disgust- 
ing, degrading, and cruel as the other; they are both 
fit only for the dark ages, and are a disgrace to any 
civilized nation. 

A schoolmaster fond of flogging a poor, weak, de- 
fenseless schoolboy, ought to remember that such an 
act is both tyrannous and cowardly in the extreme, as 
the poor little wretch cannot retaliate. 


‘Oh, it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use itlike a giant.”—Shakspeare. 


How much better it is to use persuaders to the heart 
and understanding, instead of, as is the wont of some 
pedagogues, to the back and breech! Fortunately for 
the rising generation, there is a class of schoolmasters 
wLo will not, except for flagrant offenses, use corporal 
punishment at all— 
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“ Who hold it more humane, more heavenly, first, 
By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 
And make persuasion do the work of fear.” 


Have you any further remarks to offer on the tm 
portance of a bountiful supply of food to boys and 
girls when at school ? 

Let me once more, before closing this portion of our 
subject, again remind you that bodily food is of far 
more consequence to the growing body than mental 
aliment is to the mind. There is, at many schools, an 
abundance of the one, but, alas! not of the other. 

It is a sin and a shame for a schoolmaster or mis- 
tress to half starve their scholars; a meager diet is the 
father of many dreadful diseases. 

It is well for schoolmasters and mistresses to know, 
that it is eventually quite as economical as otherwise 
to properly feed their pupils; that a well-fed und well- 
nourished child eats, in the long run, less than a half- 
nourished and half-starved one—than one who is always 
ravenously hungry—that is to say, when once the body 
is well fed and satisfied, a little, comparatively, will 
suffice to keep it so. ‘‘A very little is sufficient for a 
man well nourished.”—Zcclesiasticus. 

Cheap schools are dear at any price! It is utterly 
impossible for unfortunate boys and girls to be fed on 
starvation prices, more especially now meat and all 
other necessaries of life are so costly! The masters 
and mistresses of cheap schools must live, even if the 
scholars be half starved, and eventually, in consequence, 
die! The whole system is an abomination—a disgrace 
to any Christian land—a species of boy and girl mur. 
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der, by a slow process, killing by inches, and torturing 
them the while! 

In selecting a school, then, for your son or daughter, 
acquaint yourself with the bill of fare rather than with 
the syllabus of lessons. The former is of far more con- 
sequence to the well-doing and lasting benefit of your 
child than the latter; for, unless he or she have good 
health, what is the value of aught-else beside? “Oh!” 
says a sapient parent, “my son has nothing else to de- 
pend upon but his brains!” If such be the case, it 
is a greater reason why he should have health to as- 
sist him in fighting his way in the world; ill health 
and straitened means are not well mated! And if 
your child be a girl, when she grows up to womanhood 
ill health and matrimony are badly paired! There are 
sadly too many delicate and diseased wives in this 
work-a-day world of ours, without having any fresh 
recruits added to their swollen ranks ! 


The principals of some schools give their pupils 
underdone meat: do you approve of the practice ? 

Certainly not. I have no hesitation in stating my 
belief that wnderdone meat is most unwholesome. 
Meat must be cooked either in the stomach or out of 
the stomach—it must, before it can be digested, 
undergo a process similiar to cooking. Advocates for 
anderdone meats may, with equal justice, affirm that 
vegetables and fruit underdone are as easily digested 
as, or even more readily digested than, vegetables and 
fruit well done! Meat, vegetables, and fruit must be 
properly cooked if they are to be properly digested. 

a* 
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To give either raw or underdone meat to a healthy 
child or boy is a mistaken practice, revolting to his 
feelings, and injurious to his health. No: meat, if 
health is to be established and maintained, must be 
cooked, not overdone, but properly done. It is sad if 
heads of schools and of colleges are not cognizant of 
the fact, as health of body should be the first con- 
sidered; indeed, it is impossible for the mind to be 
properly cultivated unless the health of body be first 
established. The voices of medical men and of 
parents ought to be loudly raised, until the injurious 
practice of giving underdone meat be banished from 
schools and from colleges. 

There is another important reason why underdone 
meat should not be given: underdone meat is loath- 
some to many boys; and being so, it is wrong in the 
extreme to force them to eat it. Food, if it is to do 
good, must be eaten with relish, not with loathing. 
Why should not boys have their reasonable antipathies 
vespected? Nature, if we will but listen to her voice, 
oftt'mes points out what is good and what is injurious 
to them; and she frequently uses antipathies as her 
servants to work with. 

Recent observations have proved that underdone 
pork is not the only meat that gives tape-worm ; but 
that underdone beef will do it as readily. Again, 
there is a horrible disease which is sometimes caused 
by the eating of raw and underdone pork —one of the 
most dreadful that can afflict humanity — namely, 
trichiniasis, or the presence of myriads of worms in 
the human flesh. In Germany, where the inhabitants 
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eat so much raw pork, raw hams, and raw sausages, 
the flesh-worm prevails to a fearful extent: it would 
be well if Englishmen would learn a lesson from their 
bitter experience. 

True; that raw beef, shredded, is given in some 
exhaustive diseases of children, when attended with 
diarrhea, and where other remedies have failed ; but it 
is then given as a last resource, as a medicine, and, 
like a desperate medicine, is most injurious to healthy 
persons. 

I give it, then, as my unqualified opinion, that well- 
done meat—that is to say, neither underdone nor over- 
done, nor raw meat, but well-done meat, is essential to 
health, strength, and comeliness. 


Have you any observations to make on the practice 
of perching a girl on a high stool whale practicing on 
the piano? 

There is a practice in some schools, which requires 
notice in these conversations, which is, that of stick- 
ing up a young girl, for an hour or two at a time, on a 
high stool, to practice the piano, without any support 
either to her back or to her feet. Can anything be 
more cruel or ridiculous? In the first place, the posi- 
tion is painfully constrained; and, in the second place, 
the back wants support, and must have it, or it will 
become crooked. No; if she is to practice for the 
space of an hour or two, let her back have support by 
means of a chair, and her feet by a footstool, and do 
not let her legs hang down, like Mohammed’s coffin, 


in mid-air. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORK FOR GIRLS. 


A young girl complains nowadays that she has 
nothing to do? 

Nothing to do! Why, the world is full of work, 
that needs the doing! Nothing to do! Why, if a 
girl will do it, she has plenty todo! Not if she will 
leave all to servants—not if she be afraid to soil her 
fingers—not if she think it vulgar to attend to house- 
hold duties—not if she deem it derogatory either to 
make a pudding or to nurse a sick person—not if she 
consider a young lady ought to be a drone in this busy 
hive of England. If these be her views and practices, 
she is then only a cumberer of the earth, and is of all 
women the most miserable. God help her. She has 
really nothing to do in this world, but to eat, to drink, 
to dress, to sleep, and—to die! 

A young girl ought to be taught the mysteries of 
cooking: there is nothing derogatory in it, certainly 
not. Anything that will enable her, either now or at 
a future time, to do her duty, is ennobling; and is not 
housewifery a duty—a part of a woman’s mission? 
And if it be, it is most noble. Is there anything 
lessening to a girl’s dignity—anything, in point of 
fact, unladylike in the knowing how a pudding should 
be made, how a chop should be grilled, how a turkey 
should be cooked? I trow not. If it be now con- 
sidered derogatory and unladylike, it was not so con- 
sidered in our grandmothers’ days; then it was looked 
upon as @ young lady’s most essential and useful ac- 
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complishment, and so, in point of fact, it really was 
and is. Times are now, in that respect, completely 
changed, and, most decidedly, not for the better. 

A young girl should not only be taught how to cook 
a dinner, but how to nurse a sick person. A sick- 
room is a woman’s domain, and nursing the sick one 
of her most precious privileges; but nursing is like 
everything else, it will not come intuitively ; she can- 
not learn it unless she be first taught it; she cannot 
gain experience of it unless she practice it. If she be 
properly taught it, and if she be regularly practiced 
in it, she will, if she have a loving spirit, become an 
adept in the art. Nursing is like music; if there is 
to be proficiency, it must be taught thoroughly, and 
must be taught early in life, while the fingers are lis- 
som and nimble, and while the spirit is willing and 
teachable. 

Every young girl, then, ought to be taught to nurse 
the sick persons of ber household. Nursing the sick 
will make her gentle, considerate, handy, self-reliant, 
and self-denying—splendid requisites these for the 
training of a wife. The duties of nursing the sick 
ought not to be wholly left to paid nurses, however 
efficient and trustworthy they might be. The very 
presence alone of a gentle lady nurse in a sick-room is 
as healing balm to a wounded, anguished frame. 

There is, in the present day, as I have just said, a 
loud cry that a girl, in the higher ranks of life, has 
nothing to do. Of course, unless she seek it, she has 
nothing to do, but to dress, to flirt, and play the agree- 
able. Nursing the sick will give her something else 
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to do—something far more useful, and make her to 
be a blessing—a sunbeam in the family, and will be 
the best preparation for her one day becoming a wife. 
When she is a wife she will assuredly, if she do her 
duty, have plenty of nursing and plenty to do; and, 
if she have not been previously taught, she will, for 
the rest of her life, rue her ignorance. 

Nursing the sick is emphatically a lady’s mission ; 
her gentle hand can smooth the sick one’s pillow better 
than any one else can: her soft voice and winning 
presence can ofttimes sooth the irritable patient, when 
drowsy poppy and sleeping chlorodyne fail to do so. 
Nursing is emphatically a woman’s duty ; but how few 
know how to do it as it should be done! Depend 
upon it, that a good nurse is quite as essential as a 
good doctor ; indeed, while the patient is convalescing, 
she is far more needed, and she often determines 
whether the recovery shall be quick, or slow, or per- 
manent. 

Poor suffering humanity is in constant need of a 
nurse, and who so proper to administer aid, comfort, 
and relief as a gentle lady? The loving spirit of a 
woman never shines so brightly, her gentle voice never 
sounds so musically, and her sweet face never beams 
so bewitchingly as in the sick chamber; how tru'y the 
poet sings— 

“When grief and anguish wring the brow, 
A winistering angel thou!” 
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ON THE TEETH AND GUMS. 


Have you any further remarks to offer on the teeth 
tnd gums. 

It is essentially necessary to health and comeliness 
that the teeth should be kept perfectly clean; the 
habit of keeping them so should be commenced from 
earliest boyhood, and then “use will make it second 
nature.” If the teeth be not every morning well and 
thoroughly brushed, food is sure to accumulate between 
them, making the breath offensive, and causing the 
teeth to decay ; and if the teeth decay, the health, in 
consequence, is sure to suffer; indigestion, and its 
attendant miseries, being the penalty. Moreover, 
defective teeth sadly interfere with speech. Besides, 
the pain from toothache is most excruciating, and 
would try the patience of Job himself! Burns, the 
poet, only wished his bitterest enemy nothing worse 
“than a twalv month toothache ;” and Shakspeare 
describes toothache as most trying to the patience— 


“ For there was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the toothache patiently.” 


The gums, especially if they be spongy, ought, every 
morning, to be well brushed with a rather hard brush ; 
if the brushing should make the gums bleed, more good 
will accrue. Brushing the gums and teeth with salt 
and water, as recommended in my other book, Advice 
to a Mother, will be found an admirable remedy in pre- 
venting toothache, in preserving the teeth from decay, 
and in hardening the gums, 
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SLEEP. 


Will you have the goodness to give me an inventory 
of the requisites of a youth’s bedroom, and for pro- 
molting sweet and refreshing sleep ? 

If a boy be a denizen of the town, there is nothing 
like a back room, as it is “ deaf to noise ;” there is no- 
thing like a top room, as the air is sweeter and purer, 
and more of it than below-stairs; there is nothing like 
a darkened chamber, as it is “blind to light ;” there 
is nothing like, just before going to bed, plenty of out- 
door exercise and of manly games; there is nothing 
like, the last thing at night, cheerfulness and merri- 
ment—the hour before going to bed ought to be made 
the most joyous of the twenty-four; there is nothing 
like an abundant supply of fresh and pure air in the 
bedroom; there is nothing like a sweet and well- 
purified bed.* ‘These are some of the requisites for 
promoting sweet and refreshing sleep; the following 
is the inventory : 


“ Sweet pillows, sweetest bed, 
A chamber deaf to noise, and blind to light ; 
A iosy gariand, and a weary head.”—Philip Sidney. 


* How many persons sleep for years on a bed without hav- 
{ng it cleansed and purified! This is a sad mistake, and most 
injurious to health, and comfort, and sleep; for in the course 
of time a bed becomes saturated and made foul with stale, fetid 
perspiration. Let me advise every mother to look well to this 
matter, and not to fall into such an error, or ill health will 
inevitably be her children’s portion. 
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Have you any remarks to offer on a bedroom that 
has the chimney stopped, and windows and door closed ; 
that is, in point of fact, hermetically sealed ? 

Stagnant air is like a stagnant pool—full of corrup- 
tion; there is, in many a bedroom, in healthy country 
places, a close, musty, fusty, horrid smell, which tells 
plainly of closed windows and of a stopped-np chimney; 
which speaks in a language not to be misunderstood, 
of poisoned air, of foul and wasted breaths, of stale 
and fetid perspiration; it is deliciously refreshing, in 
such a room, to put one’s head out of the window, and 
to breathe pure air; the contrast being most startling 
and striking, the air, one moment, smelling of foulness 
and of fustiness; the next of sweetness and of purity. 
Oh, that people should be so blinded and infatuated as 
to breathe poison, when they might breathe 


“The most wholesome physic of thy health-giving air.” 
Shakspeare. 


Have you any supplemental remarks to make on the 
importance of a youth commencing the habit of early 
rising betimes ? 

Early rising is essential to health, long life, and 
happiness. A mother should never allow her child 
(unless he be ill) to lie late in bed of a morning; it is 
not only injurious to the health in general, but to the 
brain —the intellect —in particular. A sluggard is 
generally a dolt, and well he might be ; he sleeps and 
dozes nearly all his senses away, for nothing is more 
weakening to the understanding than overmuch sleep. 

A sluggard has generally a sallow skin, a stupid 

11 
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look; he appears as though he were, during the day 
half asleep, and as though he wanted a poke in the 
ribs and a slap on the back to rouse him up, and to 
prevent him from falling into a profound slumber, even 
when he is occupied at his lessons or at his play. 

A sluggard lives half his time in his bed; he liter- 
ally sleeps round! and therefore can only be said to 
live half his life, the rest being dead to the world and 
its belongings; and the other half of ‘his life is greatly 
curtailed by his not being able to take proper exercise,’ 
and to engage in necessary manly sports. The poor 
little wretch is a drone, and if he happeted to be really. 
one, the working bees would soon kill him J 


Did you but know, when bathed in dew, 
How sweet the little violet grew, 
Amidst the thorny brake; 
How fragrant blew the ambient air, 
O’er beds of primroses so fair, 
Your pillow you’d forsake. 
Paler than the autumnal leaf, 
Or the wan hue of pining grief, 
The cheek of sloth shall grow; 
Nor can cosmetic, wash, or ball, 
Nature’s own favorite tints recall, 
If once you let them go!” 
Herrick. 
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Flannel, importance of wear- 
ing, 129. 
in hot weather, 128. 
much worn in India, 128 
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Needless deaths of infants, 15. 
Night-terrors, 73. 
Nourishment, not stimulants, 
for a child, 51. 
Nursery, the, 54. 
furniture of the, 85. 
lofty and spacious, 56. 
Nursing the sick a lady’s mis- 
sion, 157. 
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Oren fireplace in every room, 
Opiates dangerous for child, 
118. 


Overdone meat, 154. 
feeding a delicate boy, 
137. 
heating of bedrooms, 116. 
loading stomach, fol-y of, 
137. 
taxing brain of youth, 149. 


Pain in babe’s bowels, 22. 
Parents, a child dining with, 
53 


Past, future, and present, 75. 
Patience, 76. 
Perambulators dangerous to 
pedestrians, 29, 89. 
for babe and child, 29, 88. 
Play for a child, 91. 
Playgrounds, 93. 
Play is play, 92 
Plenties, the four, 76. 
Poem on Childhood, 95. 
Poisoned chamber, 161. 
Pony exercise for child, 87. 
Poor suffering humanity, 158. 
Pork, underdone, cause tape- 
worm, 154. 
give flesh-worm, 154. 
Potatoes for child, 48. 
indispensable for health, 
49 


the finest antiscorbutic, 49. 
well cooked and _ ther- 
oughly mashed, 49. 
Precocious child, 111. 
development, 113. 
Preliminary conversation, 13. 
Preventable diseases, 44. 


QUACK MEDICINE, 77. 
Crabbe’s graphic descrip.- 
tion of, 78. 
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INDEX. 


Rawn- water for ablution, | Sleeping apartment of child, 


18, 37, 56. 

Raw meat unwholesome, 153. 
Remedies for strengthening 
the delicate, 144. 

Remedy for every ill, 78. 
Requisites for promoting 
sweet sleep, 160. 

for washing an infant, 18. 
Rooms, hot, injurious, 33. 
should be lofty and spa- 
cious, 57. 
without fireplace detri- 
mental to health, 57. 
Rounds, on a mother going at 
night her, 120. 
Rum and milk for delicate 
youth, 141. 
Running, 142. 


ScHooLBoyrs and messes, 141. 
Schools, cheap, dear at any 
price, 152. 
Sea-kale wholesome, 49. 
Sea voyage ‘for a delicate 
youth, 145, 
Selfishness, 79. 
Sending babe out 
weather, 30. 
Sentinel, mother a, 120. 
Shoes for house, 43. 
for winter, 42. 
to fit the feet, 40. 
Sickness, 79. 
Simple pleasures, 79, 
Simplicity of living, 149. 
Skating for girls, 148. 
Skipping-rope, on using, 148. 
Slavery in school-room, 110. 
Sleep for babe, additional ob- 
servations on, 31. 
of child, further informa- 
tion on, 114. 
of youth, supplemental re- 
marks on, 160, 


in hot 


114. 
cordials, 118. 
Sluggard, description of, 161, 
Soap for washing babe, 18. 
child, 38. 
Soothing syrup, 118 
Sponge and flannel, 87. 
should be kept clean, 38. 
Stagnant air, 161. 
water, 161, 
Stammerer. 80. 
Statistics of echitdren’s deaths, 
15. 
Stays injurious to health and 
beauty, 131. 
Stockings over child’s boots in 
frosty weather, 41. 
Stuffing child with food, 52. 
Sugar tor child, additional re- 
marks on, 64. 
Sunday, supplemental remarks 
on, 80. 
Sunshine, 81. 
Sunstroke, 44. 
Surfeit father of fast, 52. 
Swimming for boys and girls, 
125, 142. 


TeacHING child by observa. 
tion, 107. 
by pictures, 105. 
by song, 105. 
by story-book, 106. 
young babes, 109. 
Teasing a child, 81. 
Teeth and gums of youth, 159. 
defective, cause indiges- 
tion, 139. | 
should periodically be exe 
amined, 139. 
Temperature of bed-chamber, 


Tempest of tears, 81. 


INDEX. 


Thermometer in 
116. 
Tight hand, 82. 
Tight lacing causes indiges- 
tion, 132. 
destroys comfort, 134. 
encourages eruptions, 133. 
excites consumption, 132. 
induces fainting, 132. 
leads to costiveness, 133. 
makes breath offensive, 
182. 
produces purple complex- 
ion, 133. 
promotes diseases, 131. 
reddens tip of nose, 183. 
ruins the figure, 131. 
Towels, best kind for ablution, 


38. 
Toys for child, 89. 
Treasures—household treas- 
ures, 82. 
Trifles light as air, 59. 
Trivial questions, 16. 
Yub or basin for babe’s ablu- 
tion, 17. 
cr bath for child’s abiu- 
? tion, 37. 


UNDERDONE meat unwhole- 
some, 153. 
Untimely-wise child, 113. 


VacciNATION, early, desira- 
ble, 29 
importance of, 28. 
in Prussia, 28. 
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bedroom, ; Vaughan, the Rev. R. A., the 


late, 149. 
Vegetables, a variety of, essen- 
tial to health, 49. 
Ventilation of nursery, 58. 
Violet powder, a recipe for 
making, 39, 82. 


Want of thought, 83. 

Warming the body, best way 
of, 135. 

Washing a child, requisites 
fur, 37. 

Water-cure, 124. 

Water as a beverage, 50. 
importance of pure, 56. 
on drinking, when very 

hot, 142. 
Weather, cold, a fine tonic, 31. 
Wet-nurse causing babe to be 
costive, 25. , 
choice of, 26. 
management of, 24. 
married or single, 26. 
Whipping a child, 83. 
Whitening skin with powder 
127. 
Winds, east and north, 88. 
Windows of nursery, 39. 
Wine and beer for delicate 
ehild, 51. 

Winter season trying to a 
child, 84. 

Wives, delicate and discase:l, 
153. 

Woolen clothes, 84. 

Wroth, 85. 


THE END 
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